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SLAVES AND OTHER COMPARABLE SOCIAL 
GROUPS DURING THE NORTHERN 
DYNASTIES (386-618) 


Wane YI1-1T‘uNG 
I 


Introduction * 


The period of the Northern and Southern dynasties (317-618) 
in many respects marks a turning point in the history of China. 
Prior to this time, the Chinese had been active, independent, and 
even somewhat aggressive in dealing with their neighbors. Some 
they had completely subjugated, and others they had driven from 
the continent. Beginning with this period, however, foreign 
groups which had been vassals of China became increasingly 
defiant and provocative; they made successful inroads in many 
directions, and occasionally they even became the rulers of China. 

Never before had there coexisted in and around China so many 
powerful and hostile tribes bitterly engaged in internecine strug- 
gles for power. The Hsiung-nu 4%, Hsien-pei ##, Ch‘iang 
%¢, Ti KH, and Chieh ¥4,? and later the Turks %MK,* were a few 


* This section covers only primary trends which have direct bearing on the slavery 
system. Further information of general interest may be found in the following works: 
Bincuam, Woodbridge, The Fall of Sui and the Rise of T‘ang (Baltimore, 1941) 1-128. 
Frrzcrraup, Charles P., China (London, 1938) 246-288. 

Franke, O., Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches (Berlin, 1936) 2.55-250. 

Goonricu, L. Carrington, A Short History of the Chinese People (New York, 1943) 
56-110. 

Grousset, René, The Civilization of the East (translated by C. A. Puruuirs) (New 
York, 1931-34) 110-129. 

Latourerre, Kenneth S., The Chinese, Their History and Culture (3rd. ed., New 
York, 1946) 1.148-176. 

*For the Chieh, cf. Arthur F. Wricut, “Fo:t‘u-téng #pim 7, A Biography,” 
HJAS 11 (1948) 322-28; Cu‘en Yin-k‘o PRE REY, T’ang-tai cheng-chih-shih shu-lun kao 
FE RBIA LRA (Shanghai, 1947) 21-22. 

*For the Turks, cf. Edouard Cuavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) 
Occidentaux (St. Petersburg, 1908). 
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of the many peoples whose attacks and counter-attacks were 
responsible for much of the military devastation and political 
turmoil of the period. 

There is no parallel time in which China has been so divided, 
and divided for so long. It is true that at the end of each great 
dynasty there has been a period of dissension and anarchy, but 
these intervals lasted for decades, not centuries. Between the 
years 317 (the fall of the Western Chin) and 589 (the unification 
of China by the Sui) there was not a single year in which China 
was not critically divided. 

In the face of advancing alien conquerors,-native Chinese of 
the North undertook a massive southward movement which again 
has no parallel in the history of China.* The impact of this ex- 
tensive migration is clearly revealed in at least four interesting 
aspects: (1) The natives of the southern regions, hitherto aloof 
from the northerners, were at first awed by the arriving masses, 
then quieted after some futile resistance, and finally were invited 
to participate in the new government which consisted largely of 
northern elements. Thus a process of political adjustment and 
cultural assimilation within the borders of China was achieved 
slowly but steadily; (2) Under the pressure of a rapidly increased 
population, the whole Yangtze valley, which had not been fully 
exploited, was brought under surveillance and iniensive cultiva- 
tion by the government, with the result that at the end of the 
period, Yang-chou #4, Ching-chou #0), and I-chou 4/4 had 
become the three richest provinces in China; (3) Some aboriginal 
mountaineers in the South,® who had kept themselves isolated 
from Chinese culture, were at this time brought into contact with 
and gradually were assimilated by the Chinese; (4) Again, due 
to the expansion of Chinese culture to the South, there was a 


‘For the southward movement, cf. T‘an Ch‘i-hsiang ae SC, “Chin Yung-chia 
sang-luan hou chih min-tsu ch‘ien-hsi” #3 35 BEALE 7 RG, YCHP 
(1984). 51-76; Liv Shan-li $$$ #2,“ Chin Hui-ti shih-tai han-tsu chih ta-liu-shi” 
#5 eC RAGE, YVii-kung 4. (1936) 11-28. 

* For example, the aboriginal Shan-yiieh ply ee had constituted a constant nuisance 
during the Wu period (222-280), but was no longer a serious problem some 150 
years later. Cf. Wana Ming-sheng =F S/R, Shih-ch‘i-shih shang-chiieh —--¢ 32 PGHE 


(Kuang-ya shu-chii MES ed.) 42.10a-12a. 
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noticeable increase of commercial activities conducted with coun- 
tries of the South Sea. 

The process of assimilation was going on at the same time as 
the “ barbarian ” invasions and conquests which lasted for several 
centuries. In the end, some of the “ barbarians” had identified 
themselves with the Chinese, while many Chinese, especially those 
in the North, had lost much of their identity.© This cultural 
transfusion was perhaps more responsible than any other factor 
for leading Chinese civilization to the maturity symbolized so 
lavishly by the grandeur of T‘ang.’ 

The present study covers the years between 386 and 618 known 
as the Northern dynasties era. A brief account of historical de- 
velopments during these chaotic years may help in reaching a 
better understanding of the problem of slavery which is of pri- 
mary concern here. 

Among the so-called five barbarians * who troubled China most, 
the Hsien-pei were perhaps the most advanced culturally. The 
Mv-sunc 4% family which established the small but powerful 
state of Yen #€ was one of the outstanding representatives of this 
tribe, along with the T‘o-pa 4B and the Yi-wen *%X, which 
later established the Northern Wei and Northern Chou dynasties 
respectively. The origin of the T‘o-pa is rather obscure. Their 
early history is mainly occupied with military expeditions against 
rival neighbors, whom they conquered one by one until the whole 
of North China was unified in 439 with the annexation of the 
Pei-Liang 4t}%.*° Meanwhile, for a period of thirty years (422- 


° Hsin-t‘ang-shu 9 A¥ = (T‘ung-wen shu-chii [i] 3¢#$)wy ed.) 71A.1a-39b; 71B.1a- 
59b; 72C.1a-66a; 73A.la-41a; 73B.1a-40b; 74A.la-48b; 74B.la-39a; 75A.la-55a; 75B.1la- 
43b. These chapters clearly show that while many Prime Ministers adopted Chinese 
surnames, most of them actually were not Chinese in origin. 

"Professor Cu‘en Yin-k‘o asserts that Li Shih-min, the founder of the T‘ang, and 
many of his lieutenants were descendants of neutralized Chinese. Cf. his “ Li-T‘ang 
shih-tsu chih t'ui-ts‘e” Se jr FE PRE, CYYY 3(2981)1.39-48, and his “Li- 
T‘ang shih-tsu chih t‘ui-ts‘e hou-chi” | | | | | | | #@#C, ibid. 3 (1983) 4511-516. 

*Cf. Wane Yi-t‘ung = flR), “Wu-hu t'ung-k‘ao” AAI , Bulletin of 
Chinese Cultural Studies 3(Chengtu,1948) .57-79. 

°Cf. Fenc Chia-sheng U5 RSL. “Mu-jung shih chien-kuo shih-mo ” ER Ke 
BAGH, Yi-kung 3(1985) .11.9-20. 

*° The T‘o-pa conquests came in the following order: In 391, they conquered Liv 
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452), the Wei continued to invade its southern neighbor, the 
Sung dynasty. 

Throughout these years of military operations, pillage, plunder 
and other atrocities were committed by the victorious T‘o-pa. 
Many innocent civilians among their enemies lost homes, property, 
and even freedom at the hands of the invaders. It was not until 
the time of Hsiao-wen #X (471-499), perhaps because of decades 
of close contact with Chinese civilization, that the Wei ruling 
class began to realize the advisability of adopting Confucian 
ideas as guiding principles for government. In 493 the capital 
was moved southward to Lo-yang #&%, the old capital of the 
Latter Han. Many high officials were violently opposed to this 
movement which invited an open revolt of the Crown Prince, but 
the Emperor was able to subdue all opposition by persuasion, 
threats, and armed intervention. 

Other sweeping reforms followed in quick succession. In the 
last month of 494, the Wei abandoned its own style of dress and 
adopted that of the Chinese. In the next year, Chinese was 
recognized as the official language, and courtiers who spoke in 
their native tongues could be dismissed without trial. Still later, 
an order was issued that the Chinese character JC Yiian would be 
used as the surname of the royal household and that the six 
brothers of the Emperor were to take Chinese brides. Further 
important reforms concerned judicial matters, civil service, and 
the land system. 

The fact that Emperor Hsiao-wen was an ardent admirer of 
Chinese civilization was in part responsible for the drastic reforms 
he launched in the face of strong opposition. However, it seems 
equally true that after years of expensive and destructive military 
campaigns, the ruling circles of the nomadic Wei must have 
found it imperative to adjust themselves to an agricultural society. 
The successful transfusion of two radically different patterns of 
culture demands patience, diligence, judicious government, and 
distinctive political leadership; in addition, one cultural founda- 
tion must be mature enough for the superposition of the other. 


Wei-ch‘en 2 tay oe of the Tieh-fu $i FE ; 397, Hou-Yen FEHR; 428, the Hsia B: 436, 
the Pei-Yen 4b jR; and in 489, the Pei-Liang. 
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Unfortunately, the Wei lacked these criteria. While taking upon 
itself an alien culture which it could not fully utilize, at the same 
time it permitted the disintegration of the militant, nomadic, and 
adventurous spirit which had made the early Wei so great and 
powerful. The remaining years of the Wei were filled with court 
intrigues,"* armed uprisings in the north,” misrule by ambitious 
empresses in cooperation with selfish eunuchs,* manipulation in 
the government by powerful usurpers,** extravagance in the capi- 
tal in contrast to poverty in the countryside—all of which finally 
led to the partition of the Wei into two hostile halves, under the 
leadership of Kao Huan ™K and Yi-wen T’ai FRA. 

Kao Huan, the founder of the Northern Ch‘1, claimed a Chinese 
origin, but by all evidence he was, in fact, a Hsien-pei. At first 
he accepted Eru-cuu Jung, the usurper of the Wei, as his over- 
lord, but broke allegiance with his successor in 531 after creating 
a strong army mainly out of elements from the area of the Six 
Military Posts. In 532 he captured the city of Yeh #8 from the 
Eru-cuu, and hurriedly transformed it into a capital. The history 
of the Northern Ch‘i is merely a repetition of what had taken 
place in the closing years of the Wei: tyranny and atrocities, and 
incessant warfare against both Northern Chou and Liang. Al- 
though the revolt of Hou Ching #t was first aimed at the 
Northern Ch‘i, it had more catastrophic effects on the Liang. 

While Kao Huan was establishing his empire in the east, 
another Hsien-pei family was busy building a hostile empire in 
the west under the leadership of YU-wen Tai, later Emperor Wen 


"For example, the struggles between Princes Hsi jf of Hsien-yang Jay {s, Hsieh 
#2 of P’eng-ch‘eng HR, Ch'eng YE of Jen-ch‘eng -HR, and Hsiang # of 
Pei-hai 4b He. 

The so-called Liu-chen 7Y$li or “Six Military Posts,” were Huai-shuo [Hii 
(modern Wu-yiian Fz Jf district of Sui-yiian province), Wu-ch‘uan jXJI| (modern 
Wu-ch‘uan of Sui-yiian), Fu-ming #®@‘% (unidentified in modern geography), Jou- 
hsiian AY (modern Hsing-Ho SAFI district of Chahar), Huai-huang [¥¥e, and 
Yii-i #9 (both modern Wei-hsien #¥ 9K of Chahar). 

‘8 For example, the eunuch Liu T‘eng #ij/#§ under Empress Dowager Ling & 


** Notably Eru-cau Jung BR x. 
‘* For the struggle between Kao and Yi-wen, see Peter A. Boopzera, “ Marginalia 


to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties,” HJAS 3 (1938) .227 ff. 
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Xi (temple name; T‘ai-tsu Xi) of the Northern Chou dy- 
nasty. In the closing years of the Wei, the generals who com- 
manded considerable forces in the north region were Eru-cuu 
Jung, Hu-ssu Ch‘un #9, Ho-pa Yo Riki, and Hov-mo- 
cH‘en Yiieh ERM. The Ern-cuu was completely annihilated 
by Kao Huan. Hu-ssu Ch‘un, an opportunist, sought his for- 
tune by wavering between Kao Huan and Yu-wen T“ai. Ho-pa 
Yo was by far the strongest general in the Ch‘ang-an area, but 
after his death at the hands of Hov-mo-cu‘sn Yiieh, most of his 
forces went to Yt-wen T‘ai. Hovu-mo-cn‘en was defeated in 
turn, and killed only several months later by YU-weEn. 

With the establishment of his authority in modern Shansi and 
Shensi provinces, YU-wEn was in a much stronger position to 


~ deal with Kao Huan. Between 535 and 547 (Kao died in the 


latter year) , the two countries engaged in deadly struggles, with 
the outcome being slightly favorable to Yt-wen.”® 

Some military campaigns successfully concluded by the North- 
ern Chou should be noted here. The first is the conquest of 
Szechuan province in 558, then a part of the Liang. Because of 
its geographical location, Szechuan was strategically important to 
the states of nearly all Southern dynasties. Its fall doubtlessly 
rendered the Liang, and later the. Ch‘en, all the more vulnerable 
to attacks originating from the upper Yangtze valley. The second 
is the conquest of Chiang-ling 7B in 554, then the national 
capital of the Liang. More than one hundred thousand Liang 
civilians were taken prisoner in this campaign alone. A third 
successful campaign of the Northern Chou was that directed 
against the Ch‘en forces commanded by Wu Ming-ch‘e 32 
{iX, who was captured in the fighting. By virtue of this victory, 
the Chou boundary was pushed to the south bank of the Huai 
River, which had been utilized by the Ch‘en as an effective line 
of defense up to this time. A fourth victory was over the 


26Tn 587 the Ch‘i lost 70,000 soldiers in the battle of Sha-wan YH, while in 
543 both sides suffered heavy losses in the battle of Man-shan tf{lJ. Again, in 
542 the Ch‘i forces, after an abortive mission, were forced to withdraw from Yii-pi 
> BF (on the Fen River of modern Shansi) with heavy casualties. This was 
repeated in 546 when the same city, under the famous general Wer Hsiao-k‘uan 
EZR. withstood an all-out Ch‘i attack for sixty days. 
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Northern Ch‘i in 576 by Emperor Wu Kfff (561-578). For the 
second time since the fall of the Wei, North China was unified 
under one sovereignty. 

Emperor Wu was succeeded by his son, Emperor Hsiian & 
iff , described by later historians as a despot. While Crown Prince, 
he was married to the daughter of Yana Chien ## who used 
this relationship to usurp the throne of his young grandson in 
581." A practical politician, Yana Chien, later Emperor Wen of 
the Sui, was one who could act with patience as well as determined 
abruptness as the occasion demanded. After he had subjugated 
the most serious contenders in the nation,** he took steps prepara- 
tory to the unification of the entire country. In 581 he appointed 
Ho-so Pi 45 Governor-General of Ch‘u-chou 72/4, and Han 
Ch‘in-hu ##4#%#€ to the same post in Lu-chou JAH. Six years 
later he dismissed Hs1ao Tsung MZ, King of the puppet Liang 
restored by the Northern Chou, thus preparing the way for a 
direct advance of Sui forces from the upper Yangtze valley toward 
the Ch‘en. The following year a huge army of more than half a 
million men was ordered to invade the Ch‘en, with Prince Chin, 
later Emperor Yang if, as Commander-in-Chief. The military 
operations were smooth and successful; the Ch‘en surrendered 
after only a token resistance. 

With the establishment of the Sui, an end came to an era of 
three centuries of dissension, anarchy, and warfare, and a start 
was made on the foundation of the long period of peace and 
prosperity which characterized the early T‘ang years.*® 

In the economic sphere,” during the period of strife, there was. 


*®Three of them were most formidable: Yi-cu‘mm Ch‘iung Bf 3238 in modern 
Honan, defeated by Wer Hsiao-k‘uan; Ssu-ma Hsiao-nan Bl GARE in modern 
Hupei, who later fled to the Ch‘en in disgrace; and Wane Ch‘ien “jf in modern 
Szechuan, subdued by Liana Jui 82%. They are members of great families who had 
for years commanded important military posts in the nation. 

*°Emperor Yang’s extravagance and his costly but indecisive wars with Korea 
(611-614) led to a series of internal uprisings which overpowered the Sui. This 
period of warfare, however, did not last long. 

*°For further information, cf. T‘ao Hsi-sheng Big 7 BE , Nan-pei ch‘ao ching-chi 
shih PAC BREE A (Shanghai, 1937); Oxazaxr Fumio [il ij 305K, Nambokuché 
ni okeru shakai kaizai seido FRAG BRIT HST SHE MERE (Tokys, 1935). 


Cf. also Lien-sheng Yana, “Notes on the Economic History of the Chin Dynasty,” 
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an increased volume of foreign trade conducted with merchants of 
the Hsi-yii G4 and the South Sea. The mainstay of the national 
economy, however, remained primarily agricultural, though pas- 
toral industry was somewhat important in the North. The size 
of land holdings varied greatly. Some influential families, because 
of their official position or social prestige, managed to monopolize 
large tracts of land which were almost tax-free. The government 
was forced to impose heavier taxes on the less powerful families 
in order to make up the loss of yield. Some remedial measures had 
been attempted, notably the chiin-t‘ien SH, “ land-equaliza- 
tion ” system adopted in 485 by the Wei upon the recommenda- 
tion of Li Ch‘ung #4,” but without great success. On the other 
hand, it is evident that the government paid more attention to 
such works as irrigation and drainage, apparently for the purpose 
of opening up new arable land and thereby increasing the volume 
of crop production. 

The most characteristic social aspect of the period is the ex- 
pansion of influential families ** who sometimes overshadowed the 
central authority. The origin of this family development dates 
back to the Latter Han dynasty, when some extraordinary per- 
sons distinguished themselves as high government officials, meri- 
torious military leaders, or renowned scholars. Their fame and 
prestige, once established, was passed on for generations without 
diminishing. In this period, furthermore, families sharing the 
same surname customarily lived together,”* considerably increas- 


HJAS 9 (1945-47) 107-185; Rhea C. Buus, “The Argumentation of the Shih-huo 
Chih & i. Chapters of the Han, Wei, and Sui Dynastic Histories,” HJAS 11 
(1948) .71-89; Nancy Lee Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China (Princeton, 
1950). 

*1 According to one of the provisions of the plan, slaves and oxen (limited to four) 
were also alloted land which became property of the master. Hence the system did 
little to alleviate the condition of those who had few slaves or oxen, and did not 
contribute much toward equalizing the distribution of land. A similar though slightly 
improved attempt was made in 564 by the Northern Ch‘i, which limited the number 
of slaves that could be held to three hundred for a prince down to sixty for a 
commoner. There is no indication, however, that this system was ever put into 
effect. 

22 Cf. Li Yiian-ch‘eng ZEA? , “Lun Yiian-Wei chih ta-chia-t‘ing” HRILPRZ K 
FRE, Wen-shih tsa-chih BCS PERE 1 (1941) .11.17-28. 

2° Hsien An-tu § Hf lived with three thousand households bearing his surname 
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ing their potential strength, first in each of their localities, then, 
on a national basis. They enjoyed special economic rights, com- 
manded high social recognition, and not infrequently won govern- 
ment favor. 

The common people, however, were constantly pressed by the 
government to pay heavy taxes and to render unwarranted public 
service. In order to free themselves from such oppressive meas- 
ures, they entered, either voluntarily or reluctantly, the service of 
influential families as slaves, or the equivalent of slaves.** By 
doing so, they created further difficulties for the government, 
which depended upon them for the supply of labor and revenue 
so desperately needed during a time of constant warfare. 


II 


ENSLAVEMENT 


As in earlier times, there were two different categories of slaves, 
those owned by the government and those owned by individuals. 
They did not differ basically in social status or legal position 
but there were sharp differences in the manner in which they were 
taken into slavery or liberated, and in the kinds of work re- 
quired of them. The present section deals with the problem of 
enslavement. 

The greatest number of government-owned slaves came as war 
captives who had been free civilians or soldiers of a defeated 
state or tribe. Scholars have been divided on the question of 
whether or not war prisoners were enslaved by the Han.’ How- 


(Sung-shu FRB, Tung-wen ed., 88.la). Wer Hsiao-k‘uan had a family of nearly 
one hundred, presumably including members of families other than his own. His family, 
however, was not considered large (Pei-shih 4 3!, T‘ung-wen ed. 64.5b, abbreviated 
below as PS). Cuov Fa-shang JA)?E fA, a Chou official with little fame, had a 
family of three hundred (PS 76.18a). 

**Social groups comparable to slaves will be discussed in Section V of this article, 
pp. 344-358. 

*Lao Kan 34, “Han-tai nu-li chih-tu chi-lieh ” HR ACALER HPS HR, CYYY 
5 (1985) .1.9, and Wu Po-lun $R4f) fig, “ Hsi-han nu-li k‘ao” PRYRALERS, Shih-huo 


RE 1 (19384) .7.281, assert that prisoners taken from non-Chinese tribes were enslaved. 
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ever, sufficient evidence is available to leave little doubt that, dur- 
ing this period, enslavement of captured or surrendered enemies, 
on combat duties or otherwise, was a common practice. Time and 
again, commanding generals or frontier governors were permitted 
to enslave civilians or soldiers of enemy countries, not only in time 
of war, but in time of peace.’ The table on pp. 303-305 illustrates 
how frequently each of the rival states enslaved war prisoners, 
either retained by the government or awarded to those who 
merited them. 

The table suggests that capture of enemy forces was an old 
custom followed by practically all states of this period, although, 
in some cases, it is not clearly indicated whether persons thus 
captured would necessarily be enslaved. However, on the basis 
of more positive evidence, it is believed that war prisoners were 
placed in bonds,’ regrouped and then impressed into the vic- 
torious army *; settled in the victor’s sparsely populated areas °; 
or given to court officials, generals, or even soldiers who had 
rendered distinguished services to the nation.° 


Wu Ching-ch‘ao 32-3¢#8, “Hsi-han nu-li chih-tu” POREALER HE, Shih-huo 
2 (1985) 6.265; Wane Shih-chieh EHH yt, “Chung-kuo nu-pei chih-tu” "FP BUAY 
WEEE , She-hui k‘o-hsiich chi-k‘an it FIA FI 3 (1925) 309-310; Liane Chii- 
ch‘ao BEAR, “ Chung-kuo nu-li chih-tu” "PBQMR HIE, CHAP 2 (1925) 549; 
Ma Cheng-feng Fe/H, “Ts‘ung Hsi-Chou tao Sui ch‘u chih i-ch‘ien-ch‘i-pai yii 
nien ti ching-chi chuan-i” 7 74 JA) ARN —-FLAREORB aE. Shih- 
huo 2(1985) 9.400 ff; and T‘ao Hsi-sheng, Hsi-han ching-chi shih Pa RPR HE 
(Shanghai, 1935) 56, all agree that prisoners of war were not the main source of 
slaves during the Han dynasty. C. Martin Wizsur, in Slavery in China During the 
Former Han Dynasty (Chicago, 1948) 115-16, concludes after a detailed study that 
for practical purposes the Han would not enslave non-Chinese prisoners, at least not 
in large numbers. 

?CuHanc Tang’s aie wife, née Huanc-Fu 2B. was captured by the Wei and 
made a slave (WS 61.17b). The brother of Ywan Shih-tsun TC these » governor of 
Ching-chou, captured the wife of a Sung commandant stationed in the same military 
district. Ywan Shih-tsun, however, ordered this lady to be returned (PS 16.2b). 

® PCS 2.10b. 

* PS 9.19a, 57.18b-14a. Yt-wen Hsing 4 4 1, a member of the royal household 
of the Northern Chou, was captured by the Northern Ch‘i and forced into the Ch‘i 
army. 

®See the table on pp. 303-305. Cf. PCS 21.14a-b. 

*See the table on pp. 815-317. Cf. PCS 16.14a; Pei-chou-shu JE @ (T‘ung-wen 
ed., abbreviated below as CS) 10.6a. The enslavement of captured enemies was most 
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Two events occurring in this period reveal that conquered 
civilians were reduced to slavery en masse. One of them took 
place in 468, when the Wei made a deep and successful invasion 
of the Sung territory north of the Huai River. Captured house- 
holds which were socially prominent were forced to move to the 
northern part of what is modern Shansi province, an area desig- 
nated as the site of their settlement. Two districts were created 
for this purpose, known as Huai-ning 1% and Kuei-an Si 
#®," both under the jurisdiction of a new province, P‘ing-ch‘i 
28 #%. In contrast to their former lives of ease, the captives had 
a difficult time maintaining even a minimum livelihood.. Fu 
Yung 1%, one of these displaced persons, barely survived ten 
years of hard labor trying to support his aged parents.? Fanc 
Ling-pin 2% led a wandering life in the new land of wilder- 
ness.° Ts‘ur Liang #56, then a boy of ten, had to live with his 
uncle in great poverty." Ts‘u1 Kuang #£56, a youth of seventeen, 
accompanied his father to the new environment and worked in 
the fields to support his family.’ Still others either joined the 


commonly practiced by the rival northern and southern countries, particularly in 
the regions where they shared a common frontier. An example has already been 
given in an earlier connection. (See note 2 of this section.) Li Ch‘ung of the Wei, 
governor of Ching-chou, however, returned all Southern Ch‘i captives to their native 
land. In order to express their gratitude, it is reported that the Ch‘i people insisted 
upon sending him a gift of two hundred people, The nationality of the persons 
presented to him is not known. Cf. WS 66.1b. 

Another area where persons were frequently captured and enslaved was Fen-chou 
YH which bordered the Western and Eastern Wei, later called the Northern Chou 
and the Northern Ch‘i respectively. The Ch‘i armies made constant inroads in this 
region. The Chou forces, however, were able to withstand most of the attacks, out 
of which many of the invading units were captured and sent to the capital for 
disposal. Both Yi-wen Ts‘e = 3C jf] and Han Pao 4 BF of the Chou, governors 
of Fen-chou, tried to rectify this situation: they set free all the Ch‘i captives, and 
ordered them to go home. Consequently, according to one source, the Ch‘i in later 
years made fewer invasions of the Chou. Cf. CS $7.6a, 27.13a. 

"Fano Ch‘ung-chi J 3% 79 was the first magistrate of this district. Cf. WS 43.17a. 

® Kao Yiin Br tried to help some of them. Cf. WS 48.22a. 

° WS 70.2b. 

10WS 43.12b-14a. 

“WS 66.12a. 

2 WS 67.1a. Ts‘u1 Kuang was later known for his scholarship. Few Chinese scholars 
would be willing to engage in land cultivation unless it were absolutely necessary. 
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army ** or lived as dependents of monasteries.‘ Miserable as 
their lives proved to be, they still fared far better than the com- 
moners, who were given to court officials as slaves."* 

The other mass enslavement occurred in 554, when the Chou 
forces under Yu Chin Fi inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Liang at Chiang-ling. The Liang ruler and his court officials 
were taken prisoner and more than a hundred thousand persons 
were enslaved. Some two hundred households were spared and 
some of the enslaved captives were later emancipated either on 
government orders or by voluntary redemption, but most of them 
remained as government or privately owned slaves.*® 

Other sources of government slaves were China’s border lands. 
These were inhabited by aborigines who had never been con- 
sidered equals of the Chinese and would be arbitrarily enslaved. 
The Juan-juan S88." Yiieh-lo #%),* T‘u-yii-hun,” Ch‘iang,”° 
and the Man ##*' supplied at least a part of China’s demand for 
alien slaves. The Liao #%# people in the northern part of modern 
Szechuan province were by far the largest source of slaves and 


18 PS 90.17. 

™WS 114.13b. 

1° WS 50.12a; PS 25.19a-20a. 

1° COS 2.138b-l4a, 40.13a; Sui-shu ae (T‘ung-wen ed., abbreviated below as SS) 
22.4a; CS 32.10a, 15.12a-b. 

WS 88.17a-18a. Li Hsien 2256 was awarded three slaves after he had defeated 
the Juan-juan. The slaves seem to have belonged to the Juan-juan tribe. He received 
twenty more “slave households” years later. 

**WS 26.5b. Wer Ku-chen fA} 7a IR was a Wei general who returned to his own 
land with two hundred thousand households captured after his brilliant victory over 
the Yiieh-lo. 

Sm Ning $2 9% of the Chou assisted the chieftain of the Turks in winning a 
battle against the T‘u-yii-hun. The Turks consequently gave him one hundred slaves 
who were presumably T‘u-yii-hun captives. For the T‘u-yii-hun, cf. Paul Petxior, 
“Note sur les T’ou-yu-houen et les Sou-pi,” TP (1920) .323-331. 

*°Cuane-sun Fei fe FRE of the Wei, Yt Shih 4-3 of the Chou, and Ts‘ur 
Chung-fang EH of the Sui were each presented one hundred Ch‘iang slaves 
after each of their successful campaigns. These may have been Ch‘iang prisoners 
taken by the commanders. Cf. WS 26.2b; PS 28.14b, $2.19a. 

** Lu Teng [42 of the Chou was presented eight hundred slaves at the conclusion 
of his military mission in the Man area. Tu Yen #£Z and Tuan Wen-chen PYAR 
of the Sui received one hundred and two hundred slaves respectively after their 
pacification of this tumultuous region. Cf. CS 28.9a; PS 73.16a; SS 60.18a. 
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local governors of the Liang and Chou who had jurisdiction over 
this region were periodically ordered by the government to attack 
and enslave the occupants. There seems to have been an un- 
limited supply of Liao slaves, for a group of businessmen soon 
emerged who specialized in this profitable slave trade.”? 

Because the family has been the basic unit of Chinese society, 
it is not surprising that all family members, including close rela- 
tives, should share honor or disgrace with the head of the family. 
Accordingly, another source of government slaves came from the 
seizure of dependents or close relatives of the head of a family 
who had committed a serious crime.”* 

The process of seizing family members was generally referred 
to as p‘ei-mo B2% “confiscating,” or chi * “ registering.” * 
Except for a few cases which will be discussed later, it is not clear 
whether or not those persons seized or “ registered ” would im- 


22 CS 95.7a-9a; SS 45.15a, 46.11b-12a. 

It should be noted here that enslavement was not exclusively a Chinese practice, 
for the aborigines sometimes captured the Chinese as slaves. In the Chou period, the 
Chi-hu FR HA quite often enslaved Chinese of the frontier region. The Man of the 
Ching-chou area began to enslave Chinese in the early years of the Wei. Cf. PS 
60.19b-20a, 21.18a. 

28In the Wei period, when Ts‘u1 Hao HEVE was executed after he had lost the 
favor of the Emperor Shih-tsu, 128 of his associates received orders of execution with 


~ him together with each of their wu-tsu TR “five clans.” If the order had been 
carried out, perhaps thousands of persons would have suffered the death penalty. 


Cf. WS 48.5a. 

4 Additional terms closely related to the above two deserve some attention here. 
The first is mo-ju ¥%A or mo-kuan = “taken in” or “confiscated as official 
property,” which had the dual meaning of imposition of penalty on the criminal 
and deprivation of his property. (Cf. WS 41.2b-5a.) It goes without saying that slaves 
belonging to the convicted criminal would be seized by the government and converted 
into government property simultaneously with other family dependents. Thus, when 
Cu‘anc Hsin ‘$f was arrested and punished, his one hundred males slaves were 
confiscated by the Wei government. Cf. WS 83A.7b. 

Another, but simpler term is mo % , or “seizure.” This does not differ appreciably 
from the term p‘ei-mo. After the executions of Ts‘ur Hsiao-fen EER and Hsin 
Hsiung 32£ the members of their respective families were “seized.” Cf. WS 57.10b, 
77.10b. Still another term is chi-mo $#%%, which is also synonymous with mo or 
p‘ei-mo. Members of the families of Yan Shih-pi JC—-#}, Cu‘tanc Lien PRK, 
Lro Fang 2), Per Yin Ze xs , Yi-wen Hsin $3 Pf, and Lr Hsiung FZ 
were all enslaved when the heads of the families were punished. Cf. SP 6.16a, 89.26b; 
SS 40.4a-5b, 67.7b; PS 79.18a, 74.18. 
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mediately become slaves of the government. When Kao Shen 
iit, a confidant of Kao Huan, deserted his master and joined 
forces with the latter’s rival YU-wen T“ai, the Ch‘i government 
was so lenient as to seize only his immediate dependents.”> On the 
other hand, when Hov Yiian’s &¥n intention to desert to the 
Liang was disclosed, all the members of his family were seized *° 
although nothing is known of their fate. 

Severity was the spirit of the law of the Wei.”” When a person 
plotted treason, all his sons and grandsons, some of whom may 
even have been previously adopted by other families, faced 
execution. Similarly, when a robber deserved the death penalty, 
his brothers, sons, and nephews, regardless of where they were, 
would be arrested and punished.” For less serious offenders, the 
dependents were subject only to seizure as slaves by the govern- 
ment instead of outright execution. Seizure, thus, was another 
form of punishment, less severe than the death penalty. 

Sometimes in a display of special favor, the government might 
treat criminals with less harshness. Persons who deserved the 
death penalty might only be required to have their heads shaved 
and their names erased from the official register.” As might be 
expected, when the head of the family was treated so lightly, 
members of his family were not subject to any form of punishment. 

As a rule, adult male dependents seized by the government 
were forced into slave labor, normally for life. During the Wei 
period the labor camp was situated in Lo-yang and was known 
as the Division of Servitude (T'so-pu FH) °° Younger male 


5 PCS 21.4b-5b. 

2° WS 80.20b. 

*7For complete citations showing the severity of the law of the Wei, cf. Cu‘ena 
Shu-te Fe HYG , Chiu-ch‘ao lii k'ao JUBRFERG (Shanghai, 1935) 435-36. 

*® Obviously this provision was much too harsh. Ywian Ho YA ¥4 therefore advised 
the court that since children under thirteen years old would take no part in, or have 
any knowledge of such matters as robbery or conspiracy, they should not be executed 
with the real offender, but seized as slaves instead. This recommendation was accepted. 
(Cf. WS 41.2b-4a.) Here again, the measure of seizure was designed as a substitute 
for that of execution, although applicable only to dependents of minor offenders. 

*E.g., k'un-t'ou 329A and ch‘u-ming [z44. Cf. PCS 25.6b; PS 38.6a-b. In 
addition to hair shaving, enslavement could also be substituted for the death penalty, 
as in the case of Lu T’ai-i RACH. Cf. SS 78.7ab. 

°° PS 45.17a. 


2 
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dependents were usually castrated, serving as court eunuchs.” 
Quite a few of them later rose to high government positions, 
exercising tremendous influence on national policy.® 

Female members of criminal families were seized by the govern- 
ment and placed under the supervision of an official known as 
the Hsi-kuan R’S with the rank of fifth grade.** Wives, concu- 
bines, and daughters of the convicted criminal ** had to perform 
a forced labor parallel to that undertaken by male slaves, but 
they were assigned comparatively light tasks, such as rice- 
husking (ch‘ung-mi ##7K) °° Females were at times taken into 
the palace, serving as maids or sometimes even becoming imperial 
consorts. As with all other slaves, the government could either 
keep them indefinitely or present them as gifts to royal favorites.” 

Private slaves were acquired from various sources, both legal 
and illegal. People might evade government taxation or military 
service by becoming slaves of rich and powerful families, a practice 
encouraged by the court. The Chin was the first government to 
legalize this prevalent practice by permitting families to keep a 
fixed number of slaves free from services required by the govern- 


*1In most cases, only young boys were castrated, as were Sun Shao 7-7, Liv 
T’eng, Wane Chih 7, Tuan Pa BYR}, Yi-wen Chou f° 3CF9 and Liv Ssu-i 
#)) FA 3%. See citations listed below. Castration as a means of punishment was 
abolished during the T‘ang period. Cf. Cura Kung-yen’s §¥ 2$ commentaries to the 
Chou-li JE #8 (Shih-san-ching chu-su --= RIE ed., Shanghai, 1932) 36.1b. 

*2 Cf. PS 92.16b, 17a, 18b, 19a, 20b, 21b-22a, 23a, 24a, 25a; WS 94.4ab, 24.19a. 
Suen Mo FA 2, a captive Sung general in the Wei land, remarried there and his 
Wei wife bore him a son, Ling-tu & iid . Later SHen Mo was able to go back seceretly 
to his native land, but his unfortunate son was arrested and castrated. Cf. WS 
24.18b-19a. 

Fan Kuan 9¢9{}, a loyal official of the Wei, was later executed by the usurper, 
Kao. His son, Shu-liieh Bz » was castrated and employed as a court messenger. 
Cf. PS 86.15a. Cf. also PCS $9.2a-8a; PS 32.27b; CS 10.2a. 

5° WS 18.2a. 

** These women were seized along with the confiscated properties when the male 
family members were enslaved. This practice was in effect in both the Northern and 
Southern Dynasties. Cf. SS 25.6a; PS $2.25b-27a; PCS $9.8a; SS 68.8a-b, 52.8a. 

85 PS 14.12a, 

*° For female slaves serving as palace servants, cf. PS 92.18a; WS 59.6a. For those 
having the function of consorts, cf. WS 13.6b; PS 92.82a. For females presented as 
gifts, cf. PS 42.14b. 
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ment.** When land was appropriated for redistribution by the Wei, 
slaves were allotted as many acres of land as were their masters, 
with the result that families with more slaves might acquire more 
land for cultivation.** The system was somewhat modified in 564 
by the Ch‘ in limiting the number of slaves to three hundred for 
royal princes and sixty for an official of eighth grade and lower. 
In the Chou period, the acreage of land given to slaves was cut 
to half of that of a commoner.*® 

Kidnapping and capture constituted further sources of private 
slaves. Since this was primarily a period of war with little political 
order or social stability, commanding generals in the field, as well 
as highly placed civilian governors, used every means to enrich 
and empower themselves in defiance of the already weakened 
court authority. One of the most common illegal practices was 
the enslavement of Chinese natives as well as non-Chinese through 
intimidation. Yiian Hsien 7C#, governor of Liang-chou and a 
member of the Wei imperial household, once invited some rich 
merchants to a meeting, killing them on false charges and con- 
fiscating their properties, including their slaves.*° Ywan Chieh- 
erh JC#852, another member of the royal household of the Wei, 
once received an order to move several hundred Chang-yeh 5& 
# households to Wu-wei HM. While the transfer was in prog- 
ress, he enslaved some of them for himself.*t Hstnc Luan ht 
enslaved some two hundred persons while the latter were being 
moved.*? Yuan Chi 7G#£, governor of Ch‘ing-chou fH, per- 
mitted his slaves to capture civilians as wives and concubines 


*” Officials of the first and second grade could have a maximum of forty households, 
including slaves and others, free from taxation and other government services. Officials 
of eighth and ninth grade could have ten households similarly non-taxable and not 
eligible for service. An average household consisted of five persons. Cf. SS 24.4a. 
Cf. also Yana, op. cit. 168 ff. 

** According to an edict of 485, each male over fifteen years old would receive 
forty mou ft, while a female would have half of that amount. Slaves were allotted 
land according to the same scale. Cf. WS 110.5b. 

SS 24.11a. : 

“WS 19A.5a. 

“WS 16.11a. For a similar case cf. WS 30.19a. 

“WS 65.7a. 
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while he enslaved females.** Yiian Shou-hsing 70% was accused 
of having enslaved three widows.‘ Yiian Chih JC, governor of 
Ching-chou, was impeached for reducing freemen to slavery.’ 
Yano Chih iit, governor of Ch‘in-chou #/ and Liang-chou 
22H, was censured for the same offense.“*. Yuan Li 70H in a 
single act enslaved more than seven hundred persons.*’ After his 
subjugation of a rebellion, Hstao Pao-yin if enslaved many 
of the conquered and gave ten captured beauties to his subor- 
dinate, Wer Lan-ken ##M#%, who declined them.** CuEne Po-yu 
$4 K, governor of Southern Ch‘ing-chou MHI, falsely accused 
some innocent people of fomenting a rebellion, confiscating their 
properties, executing some of the males and seizing the rest.“ 
Hsiti Neng #8, a scholar, had been held for five years as a slave 
and was driven from his native town which is in modern Kansu to 
what is now modern Hopei.” Although the Wei law prescribed a 
penalty for those who enslaved persons through seizure or intimi- 
dation or for those who took part in the sale of such slaves,” the 
government was quite lax in the application of its rules. 
Sometimes influential families seized government slaves and 
converted them into private property. This was an illegal act, 


but so long as the families concerned won the favor of the mon- 
arch, no serious punitive measures were taken. Li Ping ## took 
government-owned slaves while he was acting governor of Chi- 
chou * 3294. Similarly, Ts‘u1 Hsien 4232 took government slaves 
while acting as governor of Yii-chou * BH. 


“8 WS 16.13b. “*WS 19A.9b. 

**WS 159a. 48 PS 56.24b; PCS 23.2. 

“WS 14.19a. ““WS 56.9a. 

“°WS 89.7b. 5° WS 52.19a; PS $4.19a. 

51 WS 111.11b. For more information, see note 58 of this section. Slave trade based 
upon kidnapping seems to have become common and profitable. Hstao Pao-yin, a 
royal scion of the Southern Ch‘i, managed to arrive at Wei territory after a tiring 
and dangerous trip. The Wei officials who saw him mistakenly thought him a 
“kidnapped and sold slave.” This indicates that people of the time were quite familiar 
with sale and purchase of slaves coming in from the areas where people were being 
captured. Cf. WS 59.7b. 

As has already been noted, the border tribes of China likewise captured and 
kept native Chinese in captivity. Cf. SS 3$5.1la. 

52 WS 65.18a. 

58 WS 89.9a-b. Followers of open rebels might be enslaved by the commanding 
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Another source of private slaves was sale and purchase. When 
the government found itself fully engaged in actual fighting or 
in the preparation for war, it could undertake no constructive 
enterprises to improve public welfare. As a result, irrigation 
systems deteriorated, and drought and flood went uncontrolled 
and large-scale famine inevitably resulted.* Furthermore, con- 
stant fighting drove many people from their native lands, and 
devastating forces which followed military operations further 
embittered the lives of millions. The weak died of starvation.” 
Still others pawned or sold their wives or children into slavery, 
in the hope that they might move more freely after the disposal 
of their dependents, or that they might receive some money from 
the sale, and that those sold might have a better chance of 
survival.” In addition to famine, people also sold their children 
because of the high rate of taxation *’ or for urgent personal needs. 
According to one source, a certain Wana Te E48 sold one son 


general. Kena Hsiin KH. who deserved the death penalty for the part he played 
in the rebellion of the Li 3 people, was made a “family slave” (chia-nu AHL) of 
Wane Shih-chi + TER, the general who pacified the uprising. (Cf. SS 78.8a.) 
Likewise, Pao Heng if] and Yin Chou 8X. two scholars who participated in 
the rebellion of Kao Chih-hui jf 49%, were enslaved by Yana Su #3, who was 
responsible for the restoration of peace in that disturbed region. (Cf. SS 48.8a.) 
Actually they should have become government slaves, but both Wane Shih-chi and 
Yana Su, the two generals who had enjoyed unusual favor of the Sui court, were in 
a position to enslave them for their own private interests. 

‘For a historical study of famines caused by floods and droughts in China, cf. 
the interesting article by Yao Shan-yu @k#¢2Z, “The Chronological and Seasonal 
Distribution of Floods and Droughts in Chinese History, 206 BC-AD 1911,” HJAS 
6 (1942) .273-312. 

5° In 502, two thousand people died of hunger, and in 513, several ten of thousands 
starved to death. Cf. PS 4.3b, 9b. 

5° Some dates of sales, though far from complete, are still available: 








Date Source 
463 WS 5.10b-lla 
485 WS 7A.22a-b, 105B.16b 
515 WS 9.2b-8a 
ca. 528 WS 57.12a 
611 SS 3.17a 





*T WS 44.11a; SS 24.19a. 
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and one daughter in order to raise funds for the funeral of his 
father.”* 

Government slaves were frequently presented as gifts to private 
owners who had won favor. The following table, based upon 
instances’in which thirty or more slaves were conferred at one 
time, indicates how slaves changed hands in this way: 


58 CS 65.7b. Some interesting points are revealed in a judicial case when it was 
referred to the government for final decision. In 510, Fer Yang-p‘i Be 2 FE of Fou- 
ch‘eng Bb. in order to raise funds for the burial of his mother, sold his seven-year-old 
daughter as a slave to Cuanc Hui §fe3], who resold her to Liane Ting-chih @ EZ 
of another district without mentioning her former status. According to the law, 
anyone who sold human beings into slavery either through seizure or intimidation 
would face the death penalty. Consequently, Canc Hui, who purposely bought 
the girl for resale, should have been hanged. After much argument among the court 
officials, it was finally ruled by the Emperor that Fer Yang-p‘i, who sold his daughter 
to fulfill his filial duties, should be pardoned; Cuanc Hui, who had legally bought 
the girl from her father but had illegally resold her without the knowledge of her 
father and without mentioning her former status to the intended buyer, was sentenced 
to serve five years in prison. 

It is interesting to note that the sale of one’s own children into slavery would 
prove illegal, as in the case of Fer Yang-p‘i, who might have been punished for the 
offense were his motives less moral. Again, children who had been sold as slaves 
were not considered slaves by the law, as in the case of Cana Hui, who deserved 
severe punishment for his silence on the former status of the girl still legally con- 
sidered “free” (liang R , or “freeman ”) at the time of her resale. Finally, in the 
course of argument it was further revealed that resale of slaves was a serious crime, 
probably because the first seller might experience great difficulty in locating and 
redeeming the sold person if the latter were resold without his knowledge. The law 
therefore intended to give greater protection to slaves who might someday seek 
redemption. Cf. WS 111.11b-18b. 

The Chin government charged a fee of 4 per cent on legal papers connected with 
the sale of houses, cattle or horses, or slaves. The buyer was to pay 1 per cent and 
the balance was to be paid by the seller. This practice was followed by the states of 
all Southern dynasties. Cf. SS 24.20a-b. 

Purchase of slaves was permitted across lines of national boundary. When Wet 
Shou #4 was sent as an envoy to the Liang, he purchased some female slaves 
from Liang dealers in the embassy. Other members of his delegation also seem to 
have bought slaves. Cf. PCS $7.8a-8a. The government also bought female slaves 
from the market at times. The Ch‘i Emperor Wu-ch‘eng Ji ordered the purchase 
of twenty concubines for one of his favorites, who accepted only one from the group. 
Cf. PS 52.5a-6a. 
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TABLE 2 





GIVER RECIPIENT No. oF SLAVES EXPLANATION Sources 





T'ai-tsu of the 
Wei 
Shih-tsu of the 


Empress 
Wen-ming of 
the Wei 


Kao-tsu of the 
Chi 
Hsien-tsu of the 
Chi 


Shih-tsu of the 
Chi 

The Great Khan 
Mu-han of the 
Turks 

APE ME 
T‘ai-tsu of the 


Chou 47 3C 


Emperor Wen of 
the Sui 


Cuana Chi eye 

Yo Lopa FUR 

Cu‘anc-sun Fei 

Tovu-rar T’ien 
BRE 

Wane Ys ih 


Pao I Ha, Ft 
Mo-ro-Lou = Tai-wen 


RZRBUX 


Emperor Hsiao-ching 


of the Wei 2a 
Hsin Shu 345 


Tuan Shao Brig 


Lu Fa-ho BEEF 
Prince Ch‘ing-ho 
tai E (fir) 


Suu Ning 


Yt-wen Sheng 


Yu Chin 
Yw Shih 

(son of Chin) 
YoIFR 


(son of Chin) 


Yu I + 


(son of I) 


70 
(Liang 
captives) 
200 
100 


100 


accompanied the monarch 
in northern expeditions 
conquered Liang-chou 


conquered the South and 
the Ch‘iang 

accompanied the emperor 
to P‘ing-ch‘ang 
accompanied the emperor 
to Ho-lung 

won special favor of the 
empress 


“ 


conquered Fen-chou 
for dethronement 


for meritorious achievement 
as governor of Eastern 
Hsii-chou 


defeated the Liang 


for his magic power 
reported the treason of 
Kao Kuei-yen ee 
assisted the Turks in de- 
feating the T‘u-yii-hun 


reported the treason of 
Duke Ch‘uSZ\ (#9 #¢) 

conquered Chiang-ling 

conquered the Ch‘iang 


awarded for father’s con- 
quest of Chiang-ling; de- 
clined 

conquered Wane Ch‘ien 


WS 338.l5a 


WS 81.2b 


WS 26.2b 


WS 30.18b-19a 


WS 94.14b 


WS 94.12a 


PCS 19.9a 


PCS 49a 


PCS 88.1b-2a 


PCS 16.4a 


PCS 32.5a 
PCS 1898 


CS 28.4b 


CS 29.5b 


CS 15.12a 
CS 15.15b 


CS 30.7a 


SS 39.1b-2a 
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TABLE 2—Continued 





GIVER RECIPIENT No. or SLAVES EXPLANATION Sovrce 





T‘ai-tsu of the 
Chou 


Emperor Wu of 
the Chou 


“ 


Emperor Wen of 
the Sui 


Cuanc-sun Chien 


RAR 
Hou Chih (Hii 
Yano Shao #548 
Lu Teng 


Tou Chih $x 

Yin Shou [2% 

Yi-wen Pi 7 HK 

Yuan Ching-shan 
THU 

Li Ya 45€ 


Yt-wen Hsin 


Ho Hung Fuge 


Tuan Wen-chen 
Su Sha-lo MeV HE 
Kvo Jung 3h 


Ts‘ur Chung-fang 


Tuan Ta Pr 
Li Ching 7 
P‘er Jen-chi Ze dE 


Cuov Fa-shang 


Mu-sune San-tsang 
eA = jm 


Yana Su 


Cuane Yiin aa 
Lat Hu 2 


followed Yu Chin in the 
conquest of Chiang-ling 


“ 


“ 


conquered the Man 


conquered the Ch‘ 


conquered the T‘u-yii-hun 
defeated the Ch‘en 
conquered Yit-cu‘In 
Ch‘iung 

conquered Yi-cxu‘tH 
Ch‘iung 

defeated the Man 


conquered the Liao 
conquered the Ch‘iang 
subjugated an internal up- 
rising 
conquered the Man 
conquered the T‘u-yii-hun 
conquered the Man 
defeated the Ch‘en 


subjugated an internal up- 
rising 

defeated the Man 
subjugated an internal up- 
rising 

presented upon his official 
promotion 

subjugated an internal up- 
rising 


CS 26.8 


CS 29.1% 
CS 29.19a 
CS 28.9a 


CS 30.4a 
SS 39.8a 
SS 56.7b-8a 
SS 39.8a 


SS 37.5a 


SS 40.4b-5a 


SS 55.10a-b 


SS 60.18 
SS 46.11b 
SS 50.8a-b 
SS 60.3a 

SS 80.18b 


SS 65.8a-b 


SS 70.20a 
SS 65.4b-7b 


SS 65.lla 


SS 48.7a 


SS 64.4b 


PS 76.4b-6a 


—— 
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TABLE 2—Continued 





GIVER RECIPIENT No. oF SLAVES EXPLANATION Sourcs 





Emperor Wen of Wane Shao £R 300 conquered the Ch‘en SS 62.2a 
the Sui 
“ Cuanc Heng Wey 180 subjugated an internal up- SS 56.10a 
rising 
Tu Yen conquered the Man PS 73.16a 
conquered Yi-cxH‘IH 
Ch‘iung 
Liane Jui conquered Wana Ch‘ien SS $7.12b 
Cao Chung-ch‘ing in charge of the trial of SS 74.7b 
tah Prince of Shu 29 =. (FH) 
Wana Jen-kung conquered the Liao SS 65.13b 
ELA 
Emperor Yang of Sura Hsiang SE re conquered the T‘u-yii-hun SS 63.8b 
the Sui 





This table reveals some interesting points. First, those who 
received gift-slaves were for the most part generals, who had 
participated in decisive victories over bordering tribes, rival 
states, or major rebels. In any case they must have captured a 
large number of war prisoners, some of whom were first retained 
as government slaves and later rewarded as gifts. This was 
especially true in the case of Yt Chin of the Chou, who received 
one thousand slaves out of a total of over one hundred thousand 
captured in connection with his successful campaign against the 
Liang. It was equally true in the case of Liane Jui of the Sui, 
who received one thousand slaves after his conquest of WANG 
Ch‘ien, who was a serious contender for Emperor Wen’s growing 
authority.*® 

Second, the number of gift-slaves tended to increase during 
the Sui. This was probably due to the fact that the Sui was the 
first empire to unify all parts of China after the fall of the West- 
ern Chin, and therefore it could afford to distribute more slaves 





°° When the Wei defeated a Sung army in 468, a large number of the captives 
were moved to the north, while the remaining were awarded as gifts to worthy officials. 
This was a well-established practice generally followed in later periods. Cf. WS 50.12a 
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than the previous disunified dynasties. Furthermore, the Sui 
produced more capable generals who had executed brilliant 
campaigns than the immediately preceding periods, and the 
government was therefore willing to present them with liberal 
numbers of gift-slaves. And finally, nearly all the dynastic his- 
tories of this period were completed by early T‘ang scholars, who 
could avail themselves of fuller documentary records for the 
Sui than for the more remote dynasties. Consequently, the his- 
tory of the Sui is more minutely recorded. Thus more information 
is available pertaining to the Sui generals than their counterparts 
of earlier periods. 

A unique Wei feature in the disposal of a special variety of 
slaves as gifts should not be overlooked. This was the gift of 
“slave households” (li-hu #F) , identified somewhat dubiously 
by one source as a term applied exclusively to natives of Hsi- 
liang PHY who were captured by the Wei and subsequently kept 
in compulsory service in the eastern part of the Empire.” A table 
showing how this system was operated is presented below: 


TABLE 3 





No. or 
RECIPIENT HovusEHOLDS EXPLANATION Source 











Su Shih 794 17 conquered Liv Wei-ch‘en WS 80.15b 
An T‘ung &faj 30 for various military success WS 30.4a 
Wane Chien 5000 (50?) conquered Liv Wei-ch‘en WS 30.1b 


Hst Chien BFR 30 a3 WS 24.2b 
Wane Lo-erh unknown WS 34.2a 


EB 5h 


Li Hsien defeated Juan-juan WS 27.7b 
Hst Chin SJr conquered Liang-chou WS 29.4b 
Li Shun 42/5 conquered T‘ung-wan {8 WS 36.1b 
Ssu-ma Ch‘u-chih conquered Liang-chou WS 37.4b 


HBS 3Z 





°° SS 25.16b. No other documentary evidence is available which would indicate its 
organization under the Wei and explain its disappearance after the Wei period. 
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Here again, recipients of slave households were usually generals 
who had rendered distinguished services to the nation. Assuming 
that an average household consisted of five members, Ssu-mMa 
Ch‘-chih would have received a total of five hundred slaves 
for the role he played in the western campaign. Of course his 
case may have been exceptional, for he was formerly a member 
of the royal family of the Sung and enjoyed unusual favor from 


the Wei monarch. 


Ii 


Status oF SLAVES 


The status of slaves was exceedingly low, both by legal and 
social standards. Slaves were considered a form of property, and 
could be given away, bought and sold. On occasions, people 
in judicial trouble would offer slaves as bribes to those who might 
help them. Hsine Luan offered more than twenty beautiful 
female slaves to Yuan Hui JCh#, who co-sponsored an impeach- 
ment against him.2 Hst' Ch‘ien #¥#Z tried to bribe Li Yu-lien 


4544 with twenty slaves, in addition to one hundred gold bars 
when he was jailed by the latter.’ On other occasions, slaves were 
simply presented as gifts, or offered upon request. Yuan Chan 
TLHE of the Wei gave a female slave by the name of Tzu-kuang 
3% to Suna Yu-tao AVF, a high government official* Yian 
Ch‘a 0X , the Commanding General of the Royal Guards, ordered 
one of his slaves to present a fine horse to Wane Ch‘iung £3, 
who accepted both the man and the horse as gifts.’ Liu Ssu-tsu 
#37 had two female slaves, beautiful and skilled in dancing, 
whom Ywan Hui coveted but failed to acquire.* During the Ch‘i 
period, Hu-Lij Kuang demanded two female slaves from Tu-xu 


*The government would, of course, confiscate slaves of private persons when such 
action was justified. After Yu-cn‘tn Ch‘iung’s conquest of the Shu from the Liang, 
he confiscated all the slaves and granaries formerly belonging to a Liang prince, and 
redistributed the booty to his military officers. Cf. CS 21.2b. 

* WS 65.10b. “WS 18.18b. *WS 55.18a. 

* PS 33.41a-b. 5 WS 38.14b. 
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Yung-yeh MAR, and, after being refused, he slandered the 
latter at court.’ Slaves were apparently subject to exchange and 
transfer, but in either case they could take no part in the arrange- 
ments which determined their own fate. In the process of sale 
or transfer, they were subject to the imposition of fetters and 
shackles, and given no consideration as human beings. The case 
of Surx Lo #% of the Chin dynasty is a good example which 
throws some light on the present discussion. At a time of great 
famine, he was captured with many of his fellow tribesmen, by 
the governor of what is modern Shansi, to be sold in Shantung. 
One set of wooden collars was applied to every two slaves, who 
remained shackled until they reached their destination.* Another 
example is obtained from the early years of the Wei. At the age 
of five, Yuan Chiin 7C##, later Emperor Kao-tsung, accompanied 
his grandfather Emperor T‘ai-wu 2% on a visit to the north. 
On the way he saw a slave who was fettered and about to be 
sold. Yuan Chiin asked for his release and the owner accordingly 
“ obeyed the order and untied him.” ® 


7 PCS 41.lla-b. It is interesting to note here that slaves were, at times, permitted 
to beat their masters, if properly authorized. Yian Hsiang’s JCF mother, née 
Kao i> was a woman of principle. Once she punished Ywan Hsiang for a serious 
crime by beating him all over the body. Becoming tired, she ordered slaves to 
continue the beating (WS 2la-32a). Similarly, slaves were sometimes ordered by their 
masters to beat other persons. When Sun Tiien-en T&R disputed with Yian 
Ho JCFll over the ownership of land, he ordered his slaves to beat Yan within an 
inch of his life (PS 16.5a). Moreover, slaves would even kill their masters in 
retaliation or self-defense. Yuan Sung TC is and his wife were murdered by one of 
their uncle’s slaves (WS 19B-29b). Yitian Lang JLB died at the hands of his 
slave (WS 19B.27b) and Wane Hung —- #% of the Ch‘i was likewise murdered by his 
slave (PCS 25.2a). In a later period, the murder of masters by their slaves was 
considered as serious and treasonous as regicide. In this era, however, murderous 
slaves seem to have been punished less severely than their later counterparts. 

°WS 95.7b. 

° WS 5.1a. It should be pointed out here that in a period of great internal disturb- 
ances, even ordinary persons were subject to the most cruel treatment. Enemy soldiers 
after voluntary surrender were occasionally buried alive (WS 20.1b-2a). As a lesser 
cruelty, captured soldiers were enfettered as slaves (WS 12.11b; PCS 2.10b). Even 
military draftees were similarly shackled, lest they flee (WS 98.29a). Criminals fared 
little better. Ts‘ur T‘ing #3 was chained and imprisoned in an underground cave 
(PS 47.81a). When Ts‘u1 Hsien was accused of treason, he was shackled and escorted 
to Chin-yang #$/§ (PCS 30.4a). Shackles were also placed on those who had 
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But the worst condition of slavery was that the slaves’ very 
chances of survival lay in the hands of their masters. Their safety 
was not guaranteed, and their lives were unprotected by the law. 
Consequently, masters exercised unconditional authority over 
them. Slaves were subject to whipping, beating, and other punish- 
ment by their masters without pretext or sufficient reason. Lu 
Tao-ch‘ien M3H/£ inflicted one hundred strokes on one of his 
slaves when he heard the latter playing the balloon-guitar (p‘i-p‘a 
$€@) on horseback.*® Again, when Caen Ch‘en 513% went to the 
Wei capital preparing to take a royal examination, he indulged 
himself in playing chess. At night, he ordered males slaves to 
hold candles in their hands so that he could continue to play 
chess with friends. He would bitterly beat the slaves if they 
appeared sleepy. After a beating, one slave could not stand any 
longer, and said: “ You bid farewell to [your] father and mother 
[and came here to find] a government position. I would not keep 
myself away from the punishment if I were to hold candles 
[for you] to study. Yet you [have] played chess day and night. 
Is this your purpose in coming to the capital? Yet [on account 
of this] you [have] whipped and punished me. Is this not un- 
reasonable? ” ** During the Ch‘i period, it was ordered that the 
wife of Kao Huan Hi&, née L1# , be married to Fenc Wen-lo 
45 3c#, a former slave who had killed Kao on an imperial order. 
When Fence approached L1, she ordered him to stand underneath 
the doorway, and said: “Of whose family have you been a 
slave? How dare you insult me?” Accordingly, she beat him 
one hundred strokes, blood flowing to the ground. Lan Ku- 
ch‘eng Pa l)K, a slave of the second ruler of the Ch‘i, was once 
beaten scores of strokes by his master. Out of rage the slave 
plotted regicide, which was successfully carried out.* Pr I-yiin 
AE¥Z was known for his cruelty. His sons, servants, and slaves 


committed only minor offenses. Cf. PCS 47.5b; PS 86.12a. When K‘u-t1 Shih-wen 
Ik discovered that his son had taken cakes belonging to the local government, 
he immediately had him placed in a wooden collar (SS 74.2a). For similar cases, 
ef. PS 31.3la; SS '75.15a-b, '75.16b. 

*° PS 30.7a-b. 2 PCS 10.6b-7a. 

“WS 68.1b. 18 PS 24.5a. 
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“always had” wounds all over their bodies.* Hu-Lt Kuang 
fit E56 , a famous general of the Ch‘i, had in stock twenty bundles 
of clubs made of hard wood. Those slaves who became embroiled 
in fights with others, no matter whether right or wrong, were 
each subject to one hundred strokes.* Ts‘ur Hung-tu #25.3%, a 
relative of the imperial household of the Sui, was known for his 
harshness. One day, eight or nine servants waited on him while 
he was eating cooked turtles (pieh fif). He asked if they tasted 
good. The servants, being fearful, all answered in the affirmative. 
He became very angry and began to scold them, saying, “ You 
slaves! How dare you cheat me! You have not tasted the turtle, 
how could you know it is good!” Accordingly, he beat them each 
eighty strokes.*® 

Cuenc Lien-sheng S##4£ was cruel to his slaves, whipping 
and beating them without the slightest restraint. The slaves in 
their turn killed him, together with some of his sons. The second 
son, Ssu-ming 448, was known for his bravery and precise 
marksmanship. Learning of his father’s murder, he mounted a 
horse and pursued the ringleader of the mutinous slaves to a 
river’s brink. The slave plunged into the water, but in an instant 
was wounded and captured. Ssu-ming sliced him into pieces and 
ate his flesh.” Lrv Hui #J#, a member of the royal Sung family, 
whose grandfather surrendered to the Wei, was married to Prin- 
cess Lan-ling Ml. Lru had sexual relations with one of his female 
slaves, who became pregnant. The Princess beat her to death, 
tore out the fetus, stuffed the corpse with straw, and then showed 
the nude body to Liv."* Hu Ch‘ang-ts‘an #4232 showed favor 
to one of his female slaves, who was stabbed to death by his wife, 
née Wane *.’° More than four of Cu‘anc-sun Chih’s 32 t##t 
female slaves were killed by his wife out of jealousy.”® Eru-cnu 


14 PS 39.19a. 15 PS 54.28a-b. 

*° SS 74.9b-10a. It was not only slaves who were subject to arbitrary beatings by 
their masters. In the Wei dynasty, Yian Mi JCa® beat five of his subordinate 
commandants two hundred strokes each because they had informed the imperial 
inspector that their superior had employed government soldiers for private purposes. 
Cf. WS 21A.11a. 

"WS 56.11a. 1° PS 80.22b. 

18 WS 59.5a. 2° WS 25.6b. 
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Wen-liich M#AX#F of the Ch‘i had some beautiful female slaves, 
whom he staked in a gamble with a prince who owned a famous 
horse capable of running seven hundred li in a day. Eru-cuu won 
the bet. Next day when he was invited by the prince to an 
interview, he killed both the horse and slaves, sending the said 
prince two silver containers filled with horse meat and slaves’ 
heads.? Yuan Chung-ching JC4#4 took a former prostitute as 
his concubine. When his wife came to join him, he moved the 
concubine to a new place, where he visited her from time to time. 
Later the concubine committed adultery and the court ordered 
her death. Ywtan, however, could not bear to have her killed. 
Instead, he killed a female slave, covered the corpse with a piece 
of cloth, and buried her with splendid ceremonies, pretending 
that the one buried was his beloved concubine.2? Kao Ang sn 
had a younger brother, then only two years old. One day his 
mother, née Cuane 4, ordered a female slave to prepare warm 
water for bathing the child. The neglectful slave left the child, 
who was thrown by a domesticated monkey into the water con- 
tainer and consequently boiled to death. Cuane prepared bundles 
of straw outside of her village, tied up the slave and monkey, 
and burned them to ashes.** When Kao Ang himself grew up, 
he proved no less cruel: he killed one of his confidential slaves 
who had constantly accompanied him in military operations and 
who more than thrice had rescued him from danger. CHANG 
Huan %#K of the Chou once killed a female slave of his wife, 
later Empress Wen.” T‘ren Shih FX of the Sui had a slave 
who had won his favor. One day the slave tried to wipe away 
with his sleeve an insect which had climbed up to T‘rEn’s collar. 
T‘rmn thought the slave was being impudent, and accordingly 
beat him to death.” Again, Yi Chii-lo #4 # would sting the 
eyes of his cook-slaves with sharp-pointed pins if they failed to 
prepare good roasted meat, and cut off their tongues if they did 
not warm wine properly. All this evidence clearly indicates that 
slave-owners throughout this period enjoyed complete liberty in 


™ PCS 48.2b-8a. *® PS 31.28b-29a. 2° CS 9.2b. 
** PS 17.5a. ** PS $1.31b. *° PS 87.8a. 
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dealing with their slaves, female and male alike, without the 
slightest government interference whatsoever.” 

There were government regulations which were directed against 
slaves. In response to an appeal of YUan Yung ICHE, presumably 
by a court rescript, the Wei had ruled that slaves were permitted 
to be dressed only in cotton fabric, nor should their pins or 
girdles be made of gold.** This ruling, however, does not seem 
to have been effective, for in 550 a Ch‘i rescript reveals that 
slaves were still using gold and jade as articles of ornamentation.” 

Another prohibition imposed upon slaves was that, while 
ordinary persons might freely enter a life of seclusion, slaves were 
not permitted to do so. A rescript of 517 ruled that violators 
would be called back from the monasteries, and monks who had 
accepted slaves would be exiled to a distance of five hundred [i.*° 
This was, of course, a measure intended to maintain sources of 
revenue and labor, for monks as a rule were exempted from the 
taxation and corvée required by the government. 

Slaves could also be tattooed if their masters wished. This was 
intended to make them easily and readily recognizable, a measure 
taken in the same spirit as the rule governing the quality of 
fabrics to be used by slaves for dress-making. In the Wei dynasty 
it seems that only recaptured slaves could be tattooed.** In the 


27 PS 78.10b.' It should be noted here that in individual cases extremely cruel 
treatment was meted out not only to slaves, but also to non-slaves. When Sune 
Hung-pin RBA of the Wei was ordered to execute some soldiers, he first cut off 
their hands, then beheaded them (WS 63.12b). Lu Fei Re of the Ch‘ sent 
criminals to death without proper trial. In winter he laid prisoners in snow or on 
ice, and in summer he exposed them to the blistering sun. Hundreds perished at 
his hand (PS 30.26b). Both Sune and Lv were later punished for these atrocities. 

2° WS 21A.24b-25a. 

2°PCS 4.9b. 

*° WS 114.19b. Empress Wen of the Wei was an exception to this rule. Before 
committing suicide on imperial orders, she first summoned several scores of her 
female slaves, shaved their heads one after another, and ordered them to become 
nuns in the presence of famous monks who performed part of the necessary ceremonies 
(PS 18.22b). Perhaps she was able to ignore the law only because of her special 
position. : 

* PS 5.17a. The only evidence that the Wei people engaged in tattooing is dated 
525. Ytan Fa-seng JCPE(H, a member of the imperial household and the governor 
of Hsii-chou Bh , tattooed some three hundred soldiers and officers, whom he 
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Ch‘i period, however, slaves were tattooed more freely. Fane 
Mo 2% was given slaves by the court, but he emancipated almost 
every one of them immediately upon receiving them. Later, the 
court gave him only those slaves who had first been tattooed 
with the character # (Fane, his surname) on their faces.** The 
mother of Empress Hou-chu was formerly a slave, who later 
became a concubine of Suna Ch‘in-tao HRI. Sune’s wife was 
jealous of the favor she had won from Sune, and out of hatred 
she ordered that the character #® (Sune, the surname) be 
tattooed on her rival’s face.** 

Another form of physical deformation suffered by male slaves 
was castration. It has already been noted in the preceding section 
how younger boys of criminal’s families were castrated when 
enslaved by the government. In the Sui period, Prince Shu, 
brother of the famous Emperor Yang, frequently engaged in 
capturing aborigines and ordering their castration for use as 
eunuchs.** 

In addition, slaves were subject to the same restrictions that 
were applied to members of the lowest classes. The first we may 
cite is that which deprived them of the right to establish and to 
enter schools. This prohibition was, perhaps, in accordance with 
China’s social tradition, for, throughout Chinese history, schools 
have been one of the chief avenues through which to enter the 
civil service. Those who had entered and studied at schools 
enjoyed higher social prestige than those who had not. Further- 
more, the lower social classes were traditionally despised by their 
superiors, and it was felt that they should be excluded from the 
centers of culture. Thus, in 444, a rescript reads: 


enslaved and forced to desert to the Liang (PS 16.8a-b). This does not seem to have 
been a common practice, however. In addition to tattooing, slaves were likely to have 
their heads shaved. Cf. WS 177.8a-b. 

*2 PS 55.12a. 

** PCS 9.6b. The Liang in 502 ruled that those who had committed robbery would 
be executed, and their sons seized by the government as soldiers. If, on account of 
amnesty, they were punished one degree less, they would be tattooed with the 
character Hl (chieh, “robbery ”) on their faces. This practice was abolished three 
years later. Cf. SS 25.6a, 7a. 

* SS 62.4a. 


3 
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[Officials] who have a rank ranging from that of [one of the] Three Lords 
(San-kung =4) to that of [one of the] Ministers shall send their sons to the 
Royal Academy. The chiidren of laborers, skilled artisans, sedan-carriers and 
servitors, shall devote [themselves] to the study of their fathers’ or brothers’ 
occupation. It is not permissible [for them] to establish schools without 
authorization.** For violations of [this law,] the teachers shall be executed, and 
the founders [of schools] shall be killed in the company of their families.** 


Of course this rescript bears no direct reference to slaves. 
Nevertheless, since slaves had an even lower standing than the 
groups listed, they were likely to be among those to whom 
schooling rights were denied. 

Another prohibition placed on slaves was that they were not 
permitted to be married to persons of a higher social status. In 
463, a rescript reads: 

. members of the imperial household, imperial tutors, princes, dukes, 
marquises, and commoners should not enter marriage contracts with laborers, 


artisans and other persons bearing ‘humble surnames’ (pei-hsing Hix). 
Those who violate this rule will be punished accordingly.*7 


Again in 493, a new rescript reads: 


. . servitors, excepting those who might become commoners [as a reward 
for] their civil or militery talents or for other meritorious achievements, are 
not permitted to marry commoners.®® 


These two rescripts, as the preceding one, were no doubt equally 
applicable to slaves. Slaves, therefore, had little chance of im- 
proving their status because the government restricted their 
education and freedom of marriage. Their dress and articles of 
ornamentation were so prescribed as to clearly distinguish them 
from other social groups. Finally, they did not have recourse to 
the comparative ease and quietude of the monasteries which had 
long functioned as asylums for the discontented. 

Despite these limitations the environment of social mobility 
which witnessed the fall of enfeoffed nobles to the status of 


** The text reads ssu Fj,, literally “ privately “or “ secretly.” 

*° PS 2.14a-b. 

*7 WS 5.11b. 

** WS 7B.18a. Yan Tan’s JUME permitting his male slaves to capture commoners 
as wives was in itself a breach of law. Cf. WS 19A8b. 
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impoverished commoners also allowed for the rise of even slaves 
to prominent rank in some cases. WEN Tzu-sheng ii $F}-, a man 
of no means, was at first a “lowly client ” ** (chien-k‘o 3&4) of 
Prince Kuang-yang J&%, who assigned him to teaching slaves 
in stables. Later in his life, however, Wen became one of the 
greatest men of letters of his time.” Cao Yin #408 , likewise, 
was once a “ lowly client ” of Ssu-ma Tzu-ju #)5--41, but later 
occupied one of the highest positions in the Ch‘i government.** 
Liv Yii-ch‘ieh #484, a slave of Emperor Wen-hsiian of the 
Ch‘i, later became a successful official.*? Feng Wen-lo, another 
slave of the same emperor, was appointed governor in the later 
years of his life.“* Cn‘mn Shan-t‘i BRING, a slave of one Kao 
family, attained political prominence after his manumission. His 
daughter, furthermore, was married to Emperor Hsiian of the 
Chou and thus became an empress.** Again in the Chou period, 
five of Li Hsien’s ' emancipated slaves were promoted to the 
rank of commoners, while twelve others, though unfreed, entered 
government service.** Li Yiian-t‘ung li of the Sui was at 
first a head waiter to Emperor Kao-tsu, but later became the 
minister of war.** Liang Mo ®K, a former slave, became a great 
general of the Sui.*’ 

Similarly, females seized and enslaved by the government could 
also be emancipated and promoted to high positions. Empresses 
P‘ing-wen 72, Wen-ch‘eng XK, Hsiao-wen of the Wei,*® Wu 
and Hsiian of the Chou,*® were all former slaves seized one way or 
another by the government. Indeed, it might be argued that 
female slaves had an advantage in the possibility of becoming 
concubines and thus raising their status. Females might be 
advanced to the rank of concubines if they had sexual relations 
with their masters. Feng Hsi 28 raised some of his female 


** The status of “client” was slightly higher than that of slaves. See Section V, 
pp. 348-349 of this paper. 

“WS 85.6b. “OS 25.5a. 

“" PS 55.26b-27a. “°.SS 64.la. 

“ PCS 10.3a. “7 PCS 31.14a. 

“* PCS 10.6b. “© WS 31.2b, 13.9b, 13.10a. 

“CS 9.6a-7a. *° CS 9.4a, 9.5b-6a. 
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slaves to concubines, who later bore him a great number of sons. 
Another female group comparable to slaves were the “ enter- 
tainers” (chi ® or nii-chi KR, “ prostitutes ” or “ female enter- 
tainers,” including musicians and dancers). Kao Ts‘ung 758 had 
possessed more than ten “ entertainers” who later became con- 
cubines,®* and Hstrxn Huan-chen BETIR, too, had scores.*? 

Concubines, regardless of their origins, were subject to certain 
types of treatment comparable to those of slaves. They could 
be given as gifts or bribes,®* or offered for sale as merchandise.” 
Furthermore, they were not at all free from the brutal treatment 
to which slaves were accustomed.” 


5° WS 83A.9a. Unmarried female slaves could, of course, have sexual relations 
with persons other than their masters. Fu Yen AU ER arranged a bogus marriage 
between his female slave and one of his retainers (PS 45.25b). Wana Jen-kung’s 
female slave committed adultery with one of his subordinates who later killed Wane 
out of fear of possible disclosure (PS 78.8a-b). Mu-sune Ch‘ao-tsung BABS 
ordered his female slave to wait upon Hsin Tu-fang {2B at night, but Hsin 
kept himself away from her (WS 91.11b). 

"WS 68.18a. 

52 WS 61.5b. 

58 In response to a request, P‘tnc Chien 2888 gave his favorite concubine to Ho 
Shih-k‘ai FI-- BA (PCS 26.4a). Liv Ch‘ang #ij#8 presented many of his concubines 
and “entertainers” to Kao Yu j&jii, his tutor (WS 57.3b). Hsien Huai-ch‘e §% 
Te Hk offered more than ten of his “entertainers” to Emperor Hsiian-wu (PS 39.2b; 
WS 61.5b). When Ts‘u1 Hsien was accused of a crime, he gave all his “ entertainers ” 
as bribes to YUan Ch‘a (PS 87.7a). 

54Yn the Wei era, perhaps influenced by non-Chinese customs, high officials of the 
government did not maintain many concubines. A recommendation presented to the 
court by Yuan Hsiao-yu JCS argued that officials should have a fixed number 
of concubines according to their rank, ranging from eight for officials of the first grade 
to two for those of the fifth and sixth grades (WS 18.6b-8a; PCS 28.3a-4a). In the Chou 
and Sui, however, it became common practice among government officials to take 
as many concubines as they could afford. Probably because of the high demand for 
concubines, they were offered for sale immediately after the deaths of their legitimate 
mates. In spite of Liu Hsiian’s ZiJX¥ opposition, in 596 a rescript ruled that wives 
belonging to officials of the ninth grade or higher, and concubines belonging to officials 
of the fifth grade or higher, were not to be sold upon the death of their husbands 
(SS 66.1b-2a; PS 82.23b-24a; SS 2.1la-b). 

°° Cf. WS 22.7a. Kao Ts‘ung, on the verge of death, ordered his concubines to enter 
religious life after having maimed their fingers and destroyed their vocal cords 
(WS 68.13b). “ Entertainers,” too, were not free from brutal treatment. Once at a 
dinner party Ma Shih-ta B§-+-3 spoke highly of the soft and tender hands of an 
“entertainer ” belonging to the host, Lu Tsung-tao Ba. Lu immediately offered 
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Children born of concubines who previously were slaves or 
“ entertainers” were generally despised for their ignoble (chien 
f&) origin, and would be deprived of certain privileges enjoyed 
by legitimate children.** Kao Tsun #33% of the Wei was the son 
of Kao Chi ®¥ by an improper marriage. His legitimate elder 
brother, Kao Chiao #4, constantly maltreated him. At Kao 
Chi’s death, Kao Chiao forbade Kao Tsun to attend the funeral 
ceremonies. In later years, even when Kao Tsun had become 
a prominent political figure, he was still much hated and slandered 
by Kao Chiao. Ts‘ur Tao-ku 42341, son of a former slave, 
was not properly treated by his half brothers. Consequently, his 
father gave him some money and asked him to enter government 
service in the South. When later Ts‘u1 returned home after a 
successful career, he held a banquet in honor of the local officers. 
His half brothers, however, intending an insult, forced his mother, 
the former slave, to serve dinner in person.** Ts‘ur Liang had 
a half brother of inferior origin, who was therefore not properly 
cared for.*® Li Hsin #W#f, too, was despised by his half brothers 
because his mother was a former slave. Ts‘ur K‘uo #258 of the 
early Sui was even looked down upon by his relatives because 
his mother was of ignoble origin.” 


him this “entertainer” as a gift. But Ma declined this gift, and his host, in a second 
stroke of generosity, ordered the waiters to cut off the girl’s hands to make a present 
of them for his guest. In such circumstances, Ma could only accept Lu’s first offer, 
thus saving the girl from mutilation (PCS 22.10a-b). 

** There were exceptions to this rule, of course. Lu Hsiian Jif ¢< of the Wei had 
five sons, among whom Tu-shih Ett was the only one by legitimate marriage. 
When Tu-shih was involved in the treasonable case of Ts‘ur Hao, his four half 
brothers of ignoble origin did their utmost to endanger his life. Mindful of this, 
Tu-shih in later years warned his own sons not to show any favor to their concubines. 
His sons followed his advice, completely igncring their own children who had been 
born of concubines or female slaves (WS 47.1b-2a). 

"'WS 89.4a. 

5S WS 24.20a. 

5° PS 44.22a. 

°° WS 46.4b. 

* PS 88.5a. Children of ignoble origin were not the only group suffering from social 
contempt. Females born in decent families but reduced to the status of concubines were 
none the less despised by society. Their sons and daughters were not given status equal 
to their half sisters and half brothers by more legitimate marriages. Lu Ting-kuo 
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It should be mentioned here, however, that the status of slave 
progeny is rather ill-defined and consequently permits a high 
degree of fluidity in Chinese slave institutions. 

Scanty historical evidence is available concerning the potential 
slave or quasi-slave rank of first, second, third, and subsequent 
generations of slave parents. It is not at all certain that even 
siblings were indiscriminately held as slaves, either for a lifetime 
or until some fixed emancipation age.** Extant evidence suggests 
that slavery was not an irrevocable condition either for the 
individual or for his descendants. This lack of genealogical force 
sharply distinguishes Chinese slavery from the conventional con- 
summate pattern. In this respect it is similar to the fluidity 
permeating all social class lines from noble to commoner. This 
fluidity of social position was one of the chief factors which kept 
China from becoming static, and it may have given comfort and 
hope to those slaves who aspired to freedom and higher social 
activity. 


B24 [BJ was first married to a lady named Liv ff, later mother of An-pao 2%, 
then remarried to Lu Jf, who gave birth to Hsin-chih WZ. Lu Ting-kuo did 
not make it clear which one of the two ladies should be regarded as legitimate, with 
the other as concubine. As a result of this confusion, both sons struggled for the 
hereditary title after their father’s death. With the help of Li Ch‘ung, then a high 
government official, Hsin-chih was accepted as the legitimate son, and received wealth 
and honor while his half brother, An-pao, was reduced to poverty and misery 
(WS 40.9b). 

Again, Prince Nan-yang mE of the Ch‘i was born several hours ahead of his 
half brother, later Emperor Wu-ch‘eng. Normally it was Prince Nan-yang who 
should have had the right of succession to the throne. However, because his mother, 
Lady Lr 425A, was a concubine, the possibility of his succession was completely 
written off (PCS 12.6a). 

*? Kao Ch‘ien-chih Rj #e-Z. of the Wei was reported to have emancipated one of 
every three infants born of slave parents (WS 77.23a), but it is not possible to 
ascertain whether Kao’s practice was an exception or a rule of the day. 

One matter is established, however. Children born of slave parents could be freely 
disposed of, as in the case of Cur Ku Y[A], who substituted a slave’s infant for 
one demanded by the government to face the death penalty on his father’s account. 
Cf. PS 85.8b-4a. 
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IV 


FuNctTrIONS OF SLAVES 


Privately owned slaves were generally charged with two kinds 
of work, productive and non-productive. 

In contrast to China’s tradition, average persons of this period 
seem to have been particularly interested in seeking wealth.’ 
Among their lucrative activities, the acquisition of land estates 
appears to have been most popular, attractive, and profitable.’ 

Factors leading to an increased interest in agriculture were 
multifold. First, the government constantly encouraged its gover- 
nors to improve waterways, irrigation works and so forth in 
districts under their control. As a result, irrigation systems in 
some economic areas in North China, to which the Han empire 


1 We have little knowledge about the functions of government owned slaves. A 
female slave of the late Ch‘i was ordered to husk rice while wearing a skirt made of 
cotton fabric (cf. PS 14.12a). In the Wei period, a male slave was given to the 
Division of Servitude for life (WS 61.16a). Furthermore, persons seized by the 
government and known as ling-hu [%$ JA (members of the household charged with 
the care of the imperial tombs), mu-hu 4 Fi (household herd-tenders), and yiieh-hu 
$$ (household musical performers) were actually discharging slave duties, though 
not referred to as slaves. See Section V, pp. 344-346. 

* Those who were in position to amass large fortunes, but who refrained from 
so doing, were specially noted in dynastic histories with commendation. Ywan Ts‘ung 
JU%z, a member of the imperial Wei household, was known for his “ non-corruption 
and thrift” (ch‘ing-chien Pik cg , “clean and thrifty”). At his death, he had no 
estate to leave his offspring (WS 19a.4a-b). Yuan Yen JCF, another member of the 
royal Wei household, was yet more upright. He had been governor of four prefectures, 
but did not have enough money to purchase a coffin (WS 19A.2b). Cu‘ana Ching 
fest (PS 42.23b) of the Ch‘i, Wana Ssu-cheng =F HABE (CS 18.72), Yé-wen Ta 
FUE (PS 58.10a) and Liana Ch‘un 34H (CS 27.13b) of the Chou were all 
particularly lauded by later historians for their unusual uprightness. 

*Here lies one of the greatest differences in the choice of occupation by people 
of the Northern and Southern Dynasties. While the latter were by no means completely 
indifferent to agriculture, they nevertheless preferred commerce to husbandry as a 
means to wealth. The SS correctly records this as one of the most noticeable features 
in the economic life of the South. (SS 24.2a). Perhaps the higher standard of living, 
superior water and communication systems, and, above all, easier access to foreign 
countries across the South Sea, account for their commercial inclinations. 
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owed its greatness, but which had become obsolete in the subse- 
quent political instability and military chaos, were somewhat 
improved and maintained in workable condition during the early 
and closing years of this period. Millions of acres of land were 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation.* Consequently, those 
who possessed or who could acquire surplus capital were willing 
to make heavy investments in land estates. 

Second, there was noticeable improvement in the manufacture 
of farming tools. Copper was used on a larger scale. Stone rollers 
used for husking grains in olden times were drawn by animals 
or human labor but were now commonly operated by hydraulic 
power. One source reveals that scores of these rollers were 
in operation in the region of Chang-fang-ch‘iao he 77 HG .° and 
were owned and managed by the Wei government.’ A special 
canal built by the Ch‘i drew the River Chang ¥#7K around the 


*Cf. Wane Yi-t‘ung, “ Sui liu-ts‘ang k‘ao” BAP Sz, Bulletin of Chinese Studies, 
2 (1942) 137-142. The following table shows some irrigation works completed in this 
period: 





APPROXIMATE 
Dynasty Date SUPERVISOR Krnp oF Work PLACE REsULT Sovurca 





Wei ca. 479 Suen Wen-hsiu [Irrigation Huan-chou Unknown WS 61.15b. 
UKE : ea 
Wei ca. 516-21 + P‘rr Yen-tsun Dam Fan-yang Irrigated WS 69.5a; 
JERE 7268 and 1,000,000 
Yii-yang mou PCS 22.7%. | 
TRB 
Ytan Hui Dam and  Tu-yang Trrigated SS 46.8b. 
irrigation FLEB several 
10,000 mou 
ca. 590 Yano Shang-hsi_ [Irrigation P*‘u-chou : SS 46.5b. 


Ps fr Ais ea 


5 PS 32.1b. Cf. Hsii Chung-shu #RAP Ff, “ Lei-ssu k‘ao” FLFR, CYYY 2 (1930). 
11-59. 

* Chang-fang-ch‘iao was situated to the west of Lo-yang, where the River Ku ##7K 
‘was dammed. Cf. Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi BG ime 22 (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 
49a, 19a. . 

7 WS 66.12b-18a. The use of hydraulic stone rollers must have become quite 
prevalent, for the last Wei emperor received one of these machines from the succeeding 
Ch‘i ruler in addition to two hundred slaves and ten thousand mow of cultivated land. 
Cf. PCS 49a. 
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city of Yeh, releasing its water power for farming purposes.’ Such 
devices doubtlessly increased the value of land, which again 
stimulated those already interested to make further investments 
in agriculture. 

Third, the government spared no efforts to emphasize the 
importance of agriculture as the fundamental occupation of the 
country. The Wei court, as early as 397, distributed free land 
and farming oxen to the people. As a measure of encouragement 
to agriculture, it was promulgated that those who harvested the 
greatest amount of crops would receive awards from local com- 
missioners appointed by the government. Many richer fields 
were owned by the state, but in 451, upon the recommendation 
of Kao Yiin, the government also authorized their ownership 
by the common people.*® In 485, a new law ruled that every 
person in the nation should receive a plot of land free from the 
government, averaging forty mou for a male over fifteen years 
old to one half of this amount for a female." The Ch‘i government 
in 564 ruled that each male was to receive eighty mou and a 
female, forty..2 The Chou system was somewhat different in 
that a male was to receive forty to ten thousand mou from the 
government.”* 


Furthermore, the government established a custom of granting 
land to the worthy. Ho-pa Yiin RK of the Ch‘i was given land 
and a residence; '* YU-wEn Pi received two hundred mou; * I-Lou 
Mu (227%, three thousand mou; ** Tu Shu-p‘i #LiXWt, twenty 
thousand mou from the Chou; ** and Cane Heng, three thousand 
mou from the Sui.’® 


® PCS 18.4a-b. 

° WS 2.12b, 110.1b-2a. 1 WS 110.5b. 18 SS 24.1la. 

WS 48.3a. 19 SS 24.8a. ** POS 19.2b. 

** PS 75.6b. It should be noted that while the value of land varied from place to 
place, two hundred mou was by no means a liberal grant. Ytan Wen-yao Jt #4 
possessed one thousand mou of fields in the vicinity of the Ch‘i capital, Yeh, on which 
he was able to maintain a bare livelihood. Cf. PCS 38.4b. 

CS 29.11b. 

“COS 46.6a. 

** SS 56.16b. Other recipients of the Chou-Sui period were Kao Pin mee (CS 
$7.14a), Fan Tzu-kai 3¢-# (PS 76.9b) and Prince Ho-chien ji) fH] (PS 71.6a). 


No precise acreage was given, however. 
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The general public, as well as the government regarded land 
as one of the most important items of property. In dividing up 
inheritances, residences and land were likely to be the chief causes 
leading to serious disputes among the beneficiaries, and those 
who yielded more shares to their younger brothers or nephews 
than they deserved would be instantly commended for their 
generosity. This was what actually happened to P‘s1 Hsiu 2 
of the Wei,” Ts‘u1 Ling #£8,2° and Wet Shih-k‘ang ETEAE * of 
the Sui. 

Because of the special value of land, many people were able 
to amass large fortunes by wise management of their land 
properties. P1 Chung-ching 4#A¢#k ** of the Wei and Lu Wen-wei 
3c fe ** of the Ch‘i are illustrative examples. However, some 
of them were so covetous of expanding their land estates that 
they did not hesitate to offend both the spirit and letter of the 
law. Kao Ts‘ung, due to his special relationship with an influen- 
tial court favorite, attempted to annex several thousand mou of 
rich rice fields formerly belonging to the local government.” 
Mu Tzu-lin $4 forcibly seized some land property belonging 
to persons under his official rule.* Yano Ch‘un 4, while 
serving as a high government official, illegally raised crops on 
three hundred and forty thousand mou of land which was govern- 
ment property.”° 

It is evident, therefore, that the wealthy families of this period 
were extremely active in the business of land estates, which consti- 
tuted the very basis of national economy. One must now ask 
whether they employed slaves in actual cultivation so as to insure 
a more profitable return. The answer is affirmative. 

When fields of land were awarded by the courts as gifts, large 


*°WS $8.1b. P*‘er gave up his share to an orphaned son of his second younger 
brother. 

*°PS 100.26b. Ts‘v1 gave three thousand mou of land to his cousin, Li Hsiao 
R. 

"1 SS 47.3a. 

22 WS 61.9b. ** WS 68.12b-14a. 

28 PCS 22.7b. °° WS 27.17%. 

?° WS 58.9a. Yanc also arbitrarily seized land belonging to other decent persons. 
Cf. CS 37.2a. 
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numbers of slaves were also presented to the recipients, appar- 
ently for cultivation purposes. The dethroned Wei emperor, for 
example, was given a large piece of land, a hydraulic stone roller 
for husking rice, ten thousand bolts of silk, twenty thousand tan 
of rice, ten thousand mou of land, and two hundred slaves.” 
P‘rr Hsieh #€ received gifts of one thousand mou of land from 
the Chou court, together with adequate seeds and slaves to run 
the farm.2® Yitrn Hsiin 3, a renowned scholar, also was 
awarded one thousand mow of land and a number of slaves.” 
In the Sui period, Coane Heng was given one hundred and thirty 
slaves, in addition to three thousand mou of land adjacent to his 
living quarter.*° Slaves presented by the court in conjunction with 
land gifts were obviously intended for farming purposes.” 
More conclusive evidence indicates that land owners actually did 
employ their slaves in cultivation. Upon receipt of gifts of land, 
slaves, horses, and cattle, Hstao Ta-huan #4§XE] made known 
his plan of disposal: he would use two hundred mou to produce 


*™ PCS 4.9a. °° CS 45.13b. 

*8C§ 35.12a-b. ®°SS 56.10a-b. 

The following table shows names of other recipients of slaves and land from 
the court. 





APPROXIMATE 
RECIPIENT Dats Kinp oF Girts Source 





Cu‘e I-lo HRY 452 wife, concubines, slaves, WS 30.15a. 
land, and residence 
Fanc Fa-shou slaves, residence, land, and WS 43.12b. 
BREE : treasures 
Kao Chao jy GE slaves, residence, land, and WS 83B.1b. 
treasures 
Cu‘ane Hsin slaves, residence, land, and WS 88A.7b. 
treasures 
P% Kuo 25% slaves, land, and residence CS 36.15b. 
K‘o-cnvu-nun Yiian 535 100 bolts of silk, slaves, PCS 27.8a. 
WW VIC land, and residence 


Yo-cu‘ma Yiin 573 horses, carriages, land, resi- CS 40.2a. 
it jE dence, slaves, etc. 


Land and slaves were customarily considered a proper unit by private persons. P‘Er 
Hsiu of the Wei handed over his inherited share of slaves and land to his orphaned 
nephew. Cf. WS 45.138b. 
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enough rice for porridge, reserve ten mou for mulberry trees and 
hemp, assign three or five female slaves to weaving and several 
male slaves to farming.*? After the fall of Chiang-ling and the 
capture of Yi Chi-ts‘ai R27 by the Chou, the court gave him 
one thousand mou of rice fields, together with slaves. At the same 
time, the emperor tried to soothe him by saying: 


You are a southerner and have not yet become accustomed to [conditions] 
of the north[land]. The purpose of this grant is to suppress your desire of 
going south again. Serve me with sincerity, and I will repay you with rich 
dividends.** 


The gift of land and slaves was apparently intended to furnish 
Yd with the practical means of starting a new life in his adopted 


land. 

Again, Yana Su, during his life time, received some four 
hundred and ten horses, three thousand head of sheep, one 
hundred slaves, and forty thousand mow of land. He was de- 
scribed by later historians as arrogant and greedy, with thousands 
of slaves, hundreds of shops, thousands of hydraulic stone rollers 
and thousands of farming centers.** This source alone makes it 
sufficiently clear how important a role slaves played in the farming 


business. 
From a racial point of view, most rulers of the Northern 


*2 CS 42.7a-8a. 

*8 SS 78.2b. 

*“ A discrepancy exists in the number of horses and sheep attributed to Yano’s 
ownership as enumerated by the PS and SS. The above is based on PS 41.29a-32b. 

Yane plotted with Prince Chin, later Emperor Yang, against the legitimate heir 
apparent, Prince Fang-ling }}[¥, who, being less capable and crafty than his younger 
brother, was accused of many crimes of which he was innocent. As a result, he was 
dismissed from the royal palace and ended his life in disgrace. This tragic change 
in the choice of successor was regarded by many as the most important single factor 
leading to the downfall of the Sui. Because of YANc’s participation in this conspiracy 
he was severely reprimanded by later historians who inevitably exaggerated his 
character. Most of Yana’s land property was situated in Hua-yin 3€/@, according 
to one source. Cf. SS 66.16b. 

In addition to raising crops, some families were likewise engaged in horticultural 
pursuits. Wane Ssu-cheng of the Chou was given land for gardening. During his 
absence from home, mulberry- and fruit-trees were planted, apparently for profit. 
We are, however, not sure whether slave labor was involved in this venture. Cf. 
CS 18.7a-b. 
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Dynasties were non-Chinese. Prior to their settlement in China 
proper and their assimilation into Chinese culture, they were 
predominantly nomadic. It is therefore not surprising that many 
of them engaged in grazing as a main source of income, and still 
less surprising that a considerable number of slaves were assigned 
to grazing. In the early Wei period, Wana Chien was given 
several thousand head of livestock and many slaves, in addition 
to five thousand “slave households.” ** Cane Chi, likewise, 
received as gifts from the court one hundred slaves, several 
hundred horses and cattle, and more than twenty head of sheep.** 
Cu‘aNnc-sun Fei, a non-Chinese, was given several hundred slaves 
and more than one thousand head of livestock.*” Hs Chien #&®, 
a famous physician, was awarded ten slaves and ten head each 
of horses and cattle; ** L1 Hsien received three slaves and fifty 
head. each of horses and cattle,*® and Yiian Hun 7C%# received 
many slaves and one hundred horses.*° Lov T‘i BE , a local mag- 
nate in the northern part of the present Shansi province, owned 
one hundred slaves and a herd of huge size, using “ valleys ” as 
counting units.** Mo-ro-Lovu Tai-wen of the Ch‘i received thirty 
slaves and fifty head each of horses and cattle,*? and Ts‘ur1 
Hung-tu of the Chou, one hundred slaves and one hundred head 
of livestock.** Sura Ning, a Chou general who fought with the 
Turks against the T‘u-yii-hun, was awarded with one hundred 
slaves, five hundred horses, and ten thousand head of sheep.“ 
Yu-wen Sheng similarly was presented with two hundred slaves, 
five hundred horses, and a proportional number of cattle and sheep, 
by the Chou court; ** Yi-wen Pi received one hundred and fifty 
slaves and over one thousand horses and cattle; ** Lu T‘eng, eight 
hundred slaves and considerable horses and cattle; ‘7 Yt-wEn 
Hsin, two hundred slaves and a herd of horses, sheep, and cattle 
totalling ten thousand head.** Yane Su of the Sui received on 
various occasions a recorded total of one hundred slaves, four 


*° WS 30.1b. “9 WS 16.11b. “5 CS 29.5b. 
°° WS 38.15b. “1 PCS 15.4a. . *° SS 56.8a. 
*7 WS 26.2b. “2 PSC 19.9a. “7 CS 28.9a. 
*°WS 19.25a. ** SS 748a. “8 SS 40.5a. 
*° WS $3.17a-18a. ** CS 28.4b. 
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hundred and ten horses (including two hundred female ones), 
and three thousand head of sheep; *® Ho Hung, fifty slaves and 
one hundred horses and cattle; *° Sarma Hsiang, fifty slaves and 
two hundred horses.*t Although these sources show no positive 
signs that recipients of slaves and herds used them for actual 
grazing purposes, it may still be concluded that most of them, 
with so many slaves and herds on hand, could hardly be engaged 
in any industry other than pastoral, which, after all, remained a 
dominant feature in their social and economic activities."? 

In addition to agricultural and grazing activities, a good many 
slaves seem to have been committed to commercial business. 


4° PS 41.29a-32a. 

5° SS 55.10a-b. 

51 SS 63.8b. 

5? The following table shows names of other recipients who were granted slaves and 
livestock by the court. Complete figures are not available. 








APPROXIMATE 
RECIPIENT Dats Kinps or Girts Sourcz 
Mao Hsiu-chih 431 slaves, cattle, sheep WS 48.2b. 
Ef Z 

Cu‘e I-lo 452 slaves, land, residence, cattle WS 80.15a. 
and sheep 

Wane Yii ca. 471 several hundred slaves, pro- WS 94.14b. 
portional amount of horses, 
cattle and sheep 

Kao Chao ca. 471 slaves, horses and cattle WS 83B.1b. 

Wane Jui ER ca. 480 land, garden, slaves, horses, WS 93.2b-4a. 
cattle and other livestock 

Per Kuo ca. 537 land, residence, slaves, cattle, CS 36.15a. 
horses, clothing, etc. 

Hsiao Ta-huan ca. 562 land, residence, horses, cattle, CS 42.7a. 
rice, and silk 

Yi-cn'tn Yiin 573 land, residence, musical CS 40.2a. 
“entertainers,” gold, silk, 
carriage, horses, etc. 

CHao Cho #H#H 586 300 bolts of cloth, 10 slaves, SS 62.13b. 
20 horses 

Yana I-ch‘en 604 2500 bolts of cloth, 10 “en- SS 63.12b. 


Be fa tertaining” girls, 20 horses 
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Prince Hsien-yang of the Wei owned many salt and iron mines, 
managed by some of his one hundred slaves." Hsine Luan, 
owner of two hundred slaves, was also engaged in trade.** With 
the unification of China by the Sui, trade was conducted on a 
larger scale. Thus, Yanc Su established business firms in many 
metropolitan areas, totaling more than one thousand,” and YU- 
wEN Shu Xi, owner of over one thousand slaves, had many 
business transactions with rich merchants, including those coming 
from the Hsi-yii region.** 

The peddling business appears to have been popular among 
many individuals. Cuenca Hsi 88% of the Wei was reported as 
extremely stingy. As governor of Eastern Yen-chou 3€3¢3H, he 
“received [gifts of] sheep and wine at the West Gate and sold 
them at the East Gate.” *’ Cuao Jou #2, Governor of Ho-nei 
4], once was given several hundred spades (hua $#), which he 
sold in the market at a total of twenty bolts of silk.** Cuane Wei 
fel, Governor-General of Ch‘ing-chou, ordered his slaves to sell 
reed roots (lu-fu-ken JM ARAL, used as drug) to the populace.* 

However, more extensive business activities are evident during 
this period. One of the more profitable areas was what is now 
the site of Szechuan province, especially after its annexation by 
the Chou. Profits here were estimated at an incredible 10,000 
per cent.” Other highly profitable regions lay in the far West 
and far North, where Chinese traders conducted exporting and 
importing transactions with non-Chinese natives.*t Southwestern 
China was, by far, the most important and lucrative region and 
was superior to the Northern Dynasty states in productivity and 
had direct access to countries in the South Sea, the supplier of 
rare and precious commodities. 


SWS 21A 5a. 

**WS 65.7a. Ho Shih-k‘ai of the Ch‘i was also known for his business interests. 
However, we have no conclusive evidence indicating participation by his slaves in 
these trade activities. Cf. PCS 50.5b, 21.20b. 


°° SS 48.18a-b. 

5° SS 61.4a. 5° WS 52.182. °°CS 39.12b-13a. 

**WS 56.2b. 5° SS 55.9a-b. SS 47.5a. 

°* WS 24.16b. The Huai River which roughly divided the two hostile dynasties, was, 
at one time, closed to trade, but later reopened, presumably because of mutual 
necessity. Cf. PCS 46.9a. 
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Raw materials produced in Hung-nung 34, such as wax, 
bamboo, timber, and lacquer, were shipped to the South. Inter- 
national trade was so prevalent and lucrative that many envoys 
took full advantage of their diplomatic missions for commercial 
purposes.* In view of the fact that much of this business could 
not be profitably conducted without the use of cheap labor, it 
may be surmised that slaves must have played an important 
economic role. 

The Northern Dynasties were not founded primarily on the 
basis of industrial economy. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
we have little information concerning industrial activities con- 
ducted either by slaves or by their masters. As cited before, 
Prince Hsien-yang of the Wei was reported by one source as 
having salt and iron interests “everywhere ” in the country, to 
which some of his one thousand slaves were charged with the 
duties of management. If “salt and iron interests” could 
be interpreted as including all processes of transportation, distri- 
bution, and above all, production, he must then have controlled 
a huge labor force manufacturing and supplying two of the most 
important and indispensable commodities of the daily lives of 
millions. On a smaller scale, Pi I-yiin of the Ch‘i maintained 
a group of skilled laborers at his residence who wove silk cloth and 
manufactured gold and silver articles.° However, again, there 
is no further information which would define this labor as hired 
or enslaved. 

In the non-productive field, the most common activities of 
male slaves were limited to household performances ranging from 
general work as servitors to that of special messengers. Wealthy 
families frequently used their slaves as a means of displaying 
their wealth and extravagance. When Eru-cuvu Wen-liieh was 
invited to a party, he was accompanied by fifty slaves, all riding 


°° WS 24.16a; PCS $7.11a; PS 33.7b. In the Wei period, perhaps as a measure for 
encouraging exports, prices of gold and precious stenes were depressed below: those 
of the South. Cf. WS &3.10a-11b. 

WS 21A.5b. 

** PS 39.17b. Another source reveals that slaves were employed in building houses. 
(WS 28.4b), but it is highly doubtful that slave owners would make available in open 
market a slave force for house construction or similar purposes. 
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on fine horses and dressed as magnificiently as “ marquises. 
Yu-weEn Shu of the Sui had more than one thousand slaves 
equipped with fine horses, expensive dresses and decorated with 
“jade and gold.” * Some female slaves were used for the same 
purpose, if not on a larger scale. Yuan Chih of the Wei main- 
tained about one hundred female slaves, known for their excellent 
quality of dress and taste.** Ho-so Pi of the Sui, the general most 
responsible for the conquest of the Ch‘en, had several hundred 
“concubines ” and female slaves, who were expensively dressed 
in silk and were greatly admired by their contemporaries.® 

Other slaves simply discharged daily household duties. P‘tna 
Heng, a scholar of the Wei, would permit only one particular slave 
to serve him meals while working in his secluded studio.” CHEN 
Ch‘en ordered slaves to hold candles for him while playing chess 
at night.’ Prince Pei-hai of the Wei was a lover of poetry, who 
had a slave, presumably educated, to care for poems written by 
himself and by members of his literary party.”2 Wr Chih 22%, 
at fourteen, wished to study with a great savant at a distant 
place. When his mother failed to give him permission because 
of his tender age, he secretly left home, accompanied by only 
one loyal slave.”* Again, Liv Ssu-li & #8 of the Chou was a 
scholar-statesman. He discharged his official duties in daytime, 
but studied at night with the help of slaves who held candles 
for him. Slaves of this sort seem to have performed only the 
duty expected of ordinary servitors. This was equally true in the 
case of female slaves.” 

One special group of slaves had the function of preparing, 
cooking, and serving meals. The son of a captured Liang general 
became a slave-cook under the supervision of a chef appointed 


** PS 48.14a. Hsien Yiian-hsin §¢3Cf# of the Chou was famous for his chivalry. 
He constantly invited friends to have dinner with him, served in the course of musical 
performances by an army of several hundred slaves. Cf. PS 36.18b-19a. 

*" PS 78.8a. 7° WS 84.5a. 

°° WS 14.19b. 71 WS 68.1la. 78 PS 56.17b. 

°° PS 68.17b. 8 PS 36.1b. : ™ CS 38.6b. 

*° Miscellaneous domestic works were charged to female slaves. These included 
(1) pawning articles for money (PS 33.4b), (2) bathing babies (PS $1.28b), and 
(3) looking after treasures (PCS 20.2b). Slaves also served as musicians and “ enter- 
tainers.” Cf. PS 30.28a. 


4 
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by the second ruler of the Ch‘i.”* Lr An #%, who later committed 
regicide, was at first an enslaved cook in the service of the 
Chou court.” Ts‘ur Hung-tu was once served by eight or nine 
“ waiters’ who were referred to as slaves.”* It goes without 
saying that female slaves were likewise engaged in cooking assign- 
ments, as is clearly illustrated in the example of Lu Ching-yii 
GEC#, a Wei scholar.” 

Slaves enjoying the favor of their masters might serve as special 
messengers on confidential missions. Prince Hsien-yang of the Wei 
once despatched one of his favorite slaves to Yu Lieh F#, Com- 
manding General of the Royal Guards, to request the placement 
of some soldiers at his disposal.*° This demand was of a serious 
nature, for employment of imperial guards for private purposes 
could easily be interpreted as a treasonable act. Nevertheless, 
slaves also served as messengers on minor business. YUAN Ch‘a, 
another Commanding General of the Royal Guards, ordered his 
slaves to present horses as gifts to Wane Ch‘iung, who mistakenly 
regarded both the man and the horse as gifts and accepted them 
both.*? When political disorders reigned everywhere in the country 
in the closing years of the Wei, a group of five hundred recruits 
could make no headway towards their destination due to activities 
of bandits. They appealed for help to Li Yiian-chung #708, an 
accepted leader of the underground organization, who ordered 
one of his slaves to lead them through.*? Yana Hsiian-kan @ 
%BM, son of the famous Yane Su of the Sui, contemplated 
rebellion during the reign of Emperor Yang, who had committed 
most of his crack armies in an unpopular war against Korea. 
Discontent and complaints mounted daily among the expedi- 
tionary forces, which were finally broken without much fighting. 
In an attempt to take full advantage of this national crisis, 
Yane Hsiian-kan disguised one of his slaves as a messenger coming 
back from the combat area, spreading the rumor that the Chinese 
army had been defeated, and that the commander had revolted 
against the Sui. In the wake of public alarm Yana moved his 


™ PCS 3.7a-b. 
™ CS 11.12a. 7 WS 84.19b. 1 WS 38.14b. 
78 SS $2.10b. 8° WS $1.5a. 82 PCS 22.1b. 
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units forward, and captured the strategic district of Li-yang #®, 
whence he sent other slaves to Ch‘ang-an inviting his brothers and 
Li Mi #% to join his cause.** Again, when YU-wen Shu was 
brought to face a court trial, his son, Shih-chi 12, sent a slave 
to the chief judge, Yu Yiian WIL, requesting favor and leniency.“ 
These examples illustrate clearly how slaves were employed on 
critical and sometimes confidential missions. 


Due to the social temper of the time, slaves were somewhat 
more militant than usual. Some did not even hesitate to commit 
robbery,®* participate in riots ** or even murder.*’ On more than 
one occasion slaves of government officials went so far as to take 
part in actual fighting.** As a result of this lawless spirit, slaves 
were quite often involved in malfeasances so serious as to challenge 
the court authority. When Prince Pei-hai, a former Grand Tutor 
of the Wei, was imprisoned under strict custody, his slaves 
carefully worked on a plan to smuggle him out of the jail.* 
Likewise, as an aftermath of the treasonable case of Fa-hsiu 
%&¥ , a monk with magical power, over one hundred court officials, 
in cooperation with their slaves, planned a regicidal attempt.°° 
Liane Shih-yen ®t was accused of contemplating a coup 

état against Yanc Chien, later Emperor Kao-tsu of the Sui. 


8 SS 70.2a-b, 70.10a. 

*4 SS 71.5a. 

8° WS 77.1b. These slaves belonged to Princess Shun-yang WEBB. 

8° Slaves of Sun T‘ien-en of the Wei almost beat Yuan Ho to death in a struggle 
for land. Cf. PS 16.5a. Wana K‘o-chiu -—- "J A, brother of the eunuch Chung- 
hsing {ti , ordered his slaves to beat Li Ch‘ang-shou ERE, Governor of 
Liang-chiin 42, whose chest was broken as a result. Cf. WS 93.11a. 

87 SS 78.10b-1la. 

** When Yi-wen Yen 4*3CHE was absent from the court in order to wait on his 
ailing father in his home town, a great number of rebels managed to infiltrate through 
the city-wall, thus creating a state of lawlessness. Yi-wen Yen, in person, led slaves 
and “clients” in counterattack, in the course of which he was badly wounded. Cf. 
WS 44.16a. 

Hsien Tuan $F dit, likewise, led his slaves to fight back an invasion of the Eastern 
Wei (later usurped by the Ch‘i). Cf. PS 36.4b-5a. Wane Hsiung -— # of the Chou, 
Governor-General of Ching-chou 7 i], was pressed hard by a victorious Ch‘i army. 


In the end, all but one slave of his company had deserted him. Cf. PS 60.22b. 
*° PS 19.27a-28a. 


*°WS 7A.16b. 
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This accusation, which may have been completely groundless, also 
concerned the alleged participation by other prominent political 
figures still loyal to the Chou, who were to have used a great 
number of slaves as the initial striking force.” 

Because of the potential strength of slaves, the interested 
governments were somewhat forced to take steps of precaution 
against families known for their large slave forces. CuHane Lieh 
ige #1 of the Wei was famous as an owner of valuable properties 
and slaves, and for this reason he was appointed Governor of 
Ying-chou iH instead of the suggested Ch‘ing-chou, the latter 
being his native prefecture.°* Huvu-ti Kuang was tragically 
executed with all members of his family simply because of a false 
accusation that he had built up a stock of weapons such as arrows 
and a force of more than one thousand slaves.** Whether the 
accusation was baseless or not, it was this function of slaves that 
inevitably kept the government on the alert. 


V 


Oruer SocraL Groups COMPARABLE TO SLAVES 


Along with slaves, there existed in the Northern Dynasties 
special social groups loosely referred to as tsa-hu ##F, “ mis- 
cellaneous households.” In most cases, they were reduced to a 
status comparable to that of slaves, either by the government 
or by individual families who enjoyed a privileged position strong 
enough to enlist them as their personal retainers. 

First among the “miscellaneous” groups were the so-called 
ling-hu or households which were charged with the duty of taking 
care of imperial tombs. They may have been chosen for this 
particular purpose from other government-owned households. 
There is mention of a total of five hundred households in the Wei 


*1C§ $1.18a; SS 40.2a-b. Prince Ch‘ang-kuang f% J of the Ch‘i was, however, 
successful in plotting against his political rival, Yana An #}#¥, who was arrested 
by many slaves during a dinner party held at the Prince’s residence. Cf. PCS 34.5b-7a. 

*2 WS 76.6a. 

°§ PCS 178a. 
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period, which were ordered to serve the tomb of Empress Hsiao- 
ch‘ao 4%, known as the “ Tomb of Lasting Peace” (Chung- 
ning-ling # #8) 2 The institution of ling-hu seems to have 
lasted through the end of the Wei, for by that time Yuan Shun 
3CMA, a member of the Wei imperial household, is alleged to have 
been murdered by a man assigned to taking care of imperial 
tombs.” 

Next in the order was the mu-hu, or households engaged in the 
grazing industry for the government. The ruling classes of the 
Northern Dynasties were primarily nomadic, who traditionally 
maintained many hunting grounds throughout their domain. 
Therefore, there was, in all probability, quite a large number of 
subordinate households assigned to this particular activity. How- 
ever, the available information is from an imperial rescript issued 
when the authority of the Wei ruler was undermined by the 
usurper, Kao Huan. The order, aimed at recruiting an imperial 
force to meet the challenge of the growing power of Kao, stated 
that any of the newly-emancipated mu-hu who re-entered imperial 
service would be given the official ninth rank.’ Due to the 
scarcity of other evidence, it can only be surmised that the mu-hu 
were probably quite numerous and were perhaps not infrequently 
set free. 

Next came the yiieh-hu, the households discharging musical 
duties. Their functions were not necessarily limited to the field 
of music, however. In the Wei era, yiieh-hu seem to have engaged 
in military service, as in the case of the Huanc-ru 5¢f brothers, 
who, though known as yiieh-hu, actually lived with soldiers.* They 
were somewhat looked upon as undesirables, for, according to 
one source, many cities and towns of the Chou were reported to 
have faced the problem of moral deterioration as a result of the 


*WS 13.18b-14a. 

°> WS 19B.27a. 

*WS 10.5a. The important and interesting points here are the use of the term 
“newly-emancipated” and the very fact that such a rescript. was issued. The 
government would hardly have bothered to issue any special edict at all if the mu-hu 
had not been numerous or useful. 

“WS 86.3b. 
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incoming yiieh-hu formerly belonging to the Northern Chi‘i‘ 
In any case, as a means of punishment, even ordinary persons 
might be reduced by the government to the status of yiieh-hu. 
This process had been in operation throughout the period, con- 
tinuing into the Sui.® | 

Lower in order, the ying-hu #F were military-serving house- 
holds. As the name might suggest, they were to be ready to join 
military services whenever and wherever the government saw fit. 
Ying-hu do not seem to have been in existence everywhere in 
the nation. War captives from enemy countries, or criminals 
who had committed serious crimes, appear to have been the main 
sources of the ying-hu. Thus, in 471, persons involved in a rebel- 
lion were subdued, transferred to what are now Hopei and Honan, 
and reduced to ying-hu.’ Again, in 472, rebels in another region 
were forcibly removed to what are the present cities of Shantung 
and Kiangsu as ying-hu.* Four years later, a high government 
official, Lu Ting-kuo, was reduced to a common soldier because 
of a crime he had committed.’ On special occasions, however, 
ying-hu could be exempted from military services, and households 
treated with such magnanimity were regarded as commoners 
before the law.”® 

A special group, the yen-hu "FF “ salt households ” was merely 
a type of ying-hu. Theoretically, they were to serve their own 
provinces as active soldiers, and none of their male family 
members, fathers, sons, and grandsons alike could be exempted. 
In practice, however, yen-hu seem to have existed nowhere but 
in the prefecture of Ho-tung J3€ (in modern Shansi province), 
and existed for a very short time only.” 

Another group akin to slaves were the servile households, or 
corvéieurs. They were sometimes called ssu-i Br# , “ servitors,” or 
again li-hu “bonded households.”** Here again, war cap- 
tives ** and criminals who had committed minor wrongs “ were 


® SS 73.3b. 

* For the Chii, cf. SS '78.21b; for the Sui, cf. PS 54.6b-7a, 67.6b. 
™WS 7A.1b. 1 WS 57.18a. 

® WS 7A3a. 12 PS 19.6b; WS 94.5b. 
°WS 7A8a. *®WS 46.7a. 

1°WS 8.3b. ** SS 25.16b. 
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most likely to be held in corvée type of bondage. It is not at 
all clear what particular functions the corvéiewrs were supposed 
to discharge, although they were certainly treated little better 
than slaves. According to an imperial rescript issued in 477, 
they were not permitted to enter civil service beyond the level 
of petty officers.* Furthermore, to insure the efficiency of this 
order, it was ruled in 518 that every five officials, as a group, 
should present mutual guarantees that they were not of corvéable 
origin, and those who failed to produce a written guarantee would 
be dismissed and reduced to servile status.** Again, they were 
denied the right of marrying into families of higher social status.”’ 

The terminology of tsa-hu has a broad as well as a narrow 
meaning. It may include all of the foregoing social groups in 
general, or it may only mean the corvéable group in particular. 
As has already been explained, many were held in bondange either 
because of involvement in criminal cases, or because of capture 
as war prisoners. In either case, the nature of their reduction to 
bondage was almost identical with that of the slaves, and for 
this reason they were closely allied to slaves as regards their 
origin, function, and treatment.** 


**WS 7A.10b. Eight years later, Prince Hsien-hsi was severely reprimanded by 
the same emperor for his promotion of a corvéieur to a higher post. Cf. PS 19.7b. 

WS 9.7b. 

“WS 7B.18a. Corvéieurs were permitted to occupy higher government offices, 
or to marry into honorable families only after they had distinguished themselves with 
civil or military achievements. Cf. WS 7B.13a; PS 6.23b; WS 111.16b-17a. 

*® According to some sources, the tsa-hu were all emancipated in 577 by the Chow 
in celebration of its conquest of the rival Ch‘i, and, from ihis time onwards, the 
whole class of tsa-hu was reported as non-existent. Hereafter, they were regarded as 
equals of the common people, referred to as the pai-hu [4 A, “plain households,” 
and pien-hu i JA, “registered households.” Cf. CS 6.13b; SS 25.16b. 

Three special social groups, apart from those already discussed, deserve attention. 
The first is a group of war prisoners taken from the Sung in 468. Among them persons 
of lower social status were enslaved by the Wei, while others who enjoyed higher 
social prestige were arbitrarily removed to the northern part of what is modern 
Shansi, where the special prefecture, P‘ing-ch‘i, was created for their use. Although 
these immigrants, later known as P‘ing-ch‘i-hu 224% i (households of the district 
of P‘ing-ch‘i) were by no means enslaved, they had a difficult time struggling for 
a bare existence. (Cf. WS 50.12a, 43.17a. For illustrative lives of these immigrants, 
cf. WS 43.18b-14a, 70.2b, 43.19a-20a, 91.28a, 67.1a, 66.176b.) Upon the recommendation 
of T‘an-yao ee Chief Monk of the nation (Sha-men-t‘ung YP $F), an imperial 
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Private individuals, likewise, maintained certain groups of per- 
sonal retainers whose status was not much different from that of 
slaves.° First came the so-called k‘o % “clients” variously 
referred to as men-k‘o F4%, “ house clients” and chia-k‘o ®*. 
“ family clients.” Their status was quite low. Wxrn Tzu-sheng, 
later a renowned man of letters, at first lived with Prince Kuang- 
yang as one of his “lowly clients” (chien-k‘o) , teaching slaves 
in the stables.2° Cao Yin was another “ lowly client ” of Ssu-ma 
Tzu-ju, serving him as a copyist.** Wer Shu asked one of his 
chia-k‘o to accompany a Ch‘i envoy to the Ch‘en, who was in- 
amctent to buy valuables imported from the South Sea,” and a 

“client” of Hu Chang-jen #e{- was beaten to death by a 
member of a royal party.” 

These examples are sufficient to show that “ family ” or “ lowly ” 
clients of influential families had exceedingly low status and were 
chosen to perform whatever missions their masters might suggest. 
Of an even lower rank were those “ clients ” commonly mentioned 
in connection with slaves, with the result that the term nu-k‘o 
MLA “slaves and clients” was a frequently used compound at 
the time. In emergencies, nu-k‘o were employed as soldiers to 
fight for their masters,** and when generals were ordered to raise 


order gave the P*‘ing-ch‘i-hu the right to be registered as monasteries’ households 
(seng-chih-hu {@ fil& 3 , or Samghas’ households) provided that they could annually 
offer sixty hu f§} of grain to the monastery concerned. Although nothing further is 
known of their duties under this new designation, it may be assumed that they fared 
better than before. In the same year, criminals who had committed serious wrongs, 
as well as government-owned slaves, were permitted to be associated with monasteries 
as fo-t‘u-hu ot fal JA “Stupas’ households,” with the duties of sweeping and sprinkling 
the said monasteries, cultivating their rice fields, and furnishing them with grain. 
(WS 114.13b. For an English version of this treatise, cf. James R. Ware, “ Wei Shou 
on Buddhism,” TP 30 (1938) .100-181. For the particular households under discussion, 
cf. the same article, p. 147.) 

*® The only difference in status between slaves and other related groups seems to 
have been that, while the former could be sold or given away at the will of their 
owners, in no case could the latter be similarly so disposed of. For general information 
about these social groups, cf: Caii Ch‘ing-yiian ig Tey kt, “ Liang-chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao 
ti k‘o, men-sheng, ku-li, i-fu, pu-ch‘ti ” A 7} Pac BIAS ZF, FA A, te Be, SSP eh, 
Shih-huo 2.12 (1985), pp. 11-27. 

°° WS 85.6b. 22 PCS $7.11a. **WS 44.16a. 

** PS 55.25b. *8 PS 55.25b. 
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armies, they would take in their own slaves and “clients” to 
fulfill the required quota.** Under such circumstances, it is most 
difficult to differentiate slaves from “ clients,” and both may have 
become identical in practice as well as in status. 

Another category of “ clients,” who derived income from and to 
a certain degree won the respect of their “ hosts ” were the pin-k‘o 
% # , “ visitors.” They were not required to live with the “ hosts,” 
or at least the members of their families were not so restricted. 
Yiian Yen-ming 3¢%€44 of the Wei was known for his generosity. 
During famine he distributed money to several thousands of his 
pin-k‘o, together with their families.** Again, Hsien I BE main- 
tained a group of pin-k‘o and musicians to enrich his enjoyment 
of life.” By virtue of their social standing, pin-k‘o were much 
esteemed by their “hosts,” and under no circumstance would 
they be required to render the same service as was expected of 
“lowly clients.” 

Another group of personal retainers were the men-sheng FI, 
“ private disciples.” Ou-yana Hsiu AME, a famous Sung states- 
man-scholar, in his interpretation of this term, explained that the 
Han officials practiced the custom of giving private instruction 
to large groups of students, sometimes totaling several hundreds. 
Those who received direct instruction were called ti-tzu *#¥ 
“direct disciples” and those who studied with the “ direct 
disciples” were known as men-sheng “ indirect disciples.” ** In 
later times, however, the term men-sheng is used loosely, and may 
mean either men-sheng or ti-tzu.*° 

Originally, therefore, men-sheng were simply ordinary private 
disciples of a great tutor, but before long they were reduced in 
status. As Ou-yanc suggested, the “tutor” was by no means a 
normal teacher; at the same time, he was an official who pre- 
sumably commanded prestige and assumed authority in the 


°° WS 77.21b-22a. 

*° WS 20.5b. 

*T WS 42.3b. 

*® Chi-ku-lu SE 7G Bk. quoted in the Li-shih’ SR¥~ (Wan-nan Hui-mu-chai fF 
Nit ACFE ed., 1871.) 22.12b. 

Tu Mu @[f#, Chin-ch‘ao lin-lang 4>H#EHKFHA (Hsiich-ku-chai SFP HF ed., 


1882.) 3.16a. 
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government. Consequently, he was in a good position to exercise 
patronage on those closely related to him. It may be said with 
certainty that the real purpose of men-sheng enrollment was far 
less academic than political. 

This strange tutor-disciple relationship was further strengthened 
by the fact that, as a rule, the tutor had at one time more than 
one hundred disciples who studied directly with him, with still 
other hundreds who were registered as men-sheng but with whom 
he had no direct contact. This fantastic number of disciples was 
presumably far beyond the ability of the tutor to guide, particu- 
larly in view of his official responsibilities as a government official. 

Thus, from the very beginning, the status of men-sheng bore 
little enough direct relation to the strict meaning of the term. 
Men-sheng social standing was further lowered as a result of the 
peculiar nature of Han officials, who were superior to their sub- 
ordinates not only in the conduct of official duties, but also in 
every aspect of social life. Thus, when they were in trouble, 
politically or otherwise, their subordinates were under the solemn 
obligation to help them out in every way, even at the risk of 
their lives. When they died, the same group of subordinates 
were obliged, under normal conditions, to put aside official duties 
and rush to the scene to perform mourning rituals. It is not 
infrequent that some of the most faithful would remain for three 
years near their former superior’s grave-yard, observing the seme 
rites as a filial son.*° 

Therefore, with the establishment of this tutor-disciple relation- 
ship, the men-sheng was immediately under the obligation to 
assume dual responsibilities arising from his status as a disciple 
of and a subordinate to the tutor. His social standing was in this 
way automatically lowered at the very moment of his registration 
as a men-sheng. Still later, when aristocrats became the dominant 
ruling class during the Northern and Southern Dynasties, practi- 
cally all influential families attempted to muster as many regis- 
tered men-sheng as they could, counting them as additional 


8°Cf. Wana Yi-t‘ung, Wu-ch‘ao men-ti Fr BA PY (Chengtu, 1941), Vol. IL 
Book II, pp. 1-6. 
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political and social forces to maintain and strengthen their position 
in the nation. 

Consequently, men-sheng were but a special group of retainers 
of influential families who were responsible for their livelihood 
and who shared honor and disgrace with them. Hstrn An-tu, a 
Sung general who surrendered to the Wei in 468, was well-treated 
by the Wei court, which ennobled all his sons, nephews, and 
close relatives, and promoted his accompanying men-sheng.** 
Yiian Ch‘a, who exercised absolute powers in the later years of 
the Wei, filled key government positions with loyal men-sheng 
for the purpose of perpetuating his control of the nation.** With 
the execution of Prince Ch‘ing-ho, the political rival of Yian Ch‘a, 
all his men-sheng asked for voluntary retirement from government 
offices, fearing that they might suffer the same tragic fate as their 
deceased “ tutor.” ** 

Men-sheng were employed on various missions. Fu Ling-yiieh 
{8 Hi®, a Sung general, surrendered to the Wei after a military 
setback. In an effort to forestall possible enemy maneuvers led 
by Fu Ling-yiieh into the border-land, the Sung appointed two 
of his uncles, Yen and Ch‘ien-ai #2, as military governors of 
that region. Accordingly, Fu Yen arranged a bogus marriage 
between his men-sheng and one former female slave of Ling- 
yiieh’s, both of whom were ordered to cross the boundary and 
to seek an interview with Ling-yiieh. It was hoped that Ling- 
yiieh might be willing to return to his home land after this 
dramatic rendezvous.** After the split of the Wei empire into 
two hostile halves, the Chou forces were unable to conquer a 
besieged Ch‘i city. Hsien Shan ##¥, a Chou official, however, 
was finally able to break through the Ch‘i line after having won 
a preliminary victory by many of his men-sheng.*® 

The above evidence clearly illustrates the functions of the men- 
sheng. In emergencies they could be employed as soldiers. They 
could on occasion be ordered to take female slaves as wives. Thus 
in their function and treatment, the men-sheng as a social group 
were quite similar to the slaves. 


* PS 39.1b. ** PS 48.18a. *° CS $5.15b-16a. 
** WS 16.14b. **WS 70.8a-10a. 
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Another social group considerably increasing the political 
strength of influential families was the pu-ch‘i *ii “ private 
armies.” This, again, had its origin in the Han period. According 
to the Han system, each T'a-chiang-chiin K¥® , or Great General, 
commanded five divisions (pu i), each under the control of a 
commander, or chiao-wei #3, better known as colonels. Below 
the division level were such military units as regiments (ch‘ii Hi) , 
commanded by a major (chiin-hou #®) . In its origin, therefore, 
pu-ch‘ii was nothing but a term used for “ military organization,” 
and for this reason it was used loosely for any kind of military 
battalion (chiin-wu Biff) 

However, in later periods much change had been taken place 
in the nature of the pu-ch‘ii, and in the period under discussion 
it was used in the strict sense of a “ private army,” which belonged 
to certain families and with which the government would not 
interfere. The right of command over such armies was passed 
on in a line of succession among the closest family members. The 
composite elements of the “private army,” in their turn, were 
regarded as part of the properties belonging to the owner, thus 
reducing them to a slave-like status. 


In this connection, it might be both interesting and revealing 
to investigate the formation of.“ private armies” by influential 
families. The major source seems to have been from village folk, 
who perhaps were forcibly recruited on summons of the local 
magnates. Since this was a period of constant warfare, recruits 
may at first have joined the army solely for the purpose of self- 
defense. After the imminent danger had subsided, the army 
already created became less defensive in nature. Hstru Ch‘iang 


°° Wen-hsiian SC 33 (Ssu-pu tswng-k‘an ed.) 1.19b, commentary, quoting Ssu-mA 
Piao FG jZ, Hsii-Han-shu HB7EGE. 

*? Kuang-yiin J Hq (Ku-i-ts‘wng-shu FIRES ed.) 3.182. 

*® As a matter of fact, according to an imperial rescript of 577, some of the 
“private armies” were recruited from slaves who had previously been freed on 
government orders, but who voluntarily remained with their masters. (Cf. CS 6.14b.) 
Furthermore, soldiers serving in “private armies” sometimes brought their families 
along. When Tten I-tsung [A 4472 surrendered to the Wei, it was reported that 
three thousand households belonging to his “ private army” marched northward with 
him to their new land. Cf. WS 61.21a. 
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4% of a powerful family in what is modern Shansi, first created 
an armed force of local elements to meet the challenge of a 
retreating army, but later established supreme authority in that 
region with the support of the same local troops.*® Similarly, the 
three Kao ® brothers of the Po-hai ### region recruited thou- 
sands of village folk into an army strong enough to cast a shadow 
on the newly-established Ch‘ authority.“ 

In times of great political chaos, even less ambitious families 
enjoying local fame were able to recruit persons into their armed 
service. These were known as i-ts‘ung #€%€, or “righteous 
followers,” who were expected to fight for the concerned dynasty 
against its enemies. Thus, Ssu-ma I *J49%f, a royal scion of the 
Sung and a native of the Ho-nei prefecture, was powerful enough 
to create a “ righteous” army of over one thousand households, 
which later sided with the Chou against the Ch‘.*t Again, Wer 
Hsiian ##¥ led his “ righteous followers ” to join the main forces 
of the Chou after he was defeated by the Ch‘i.** 

Naturally, the village folk maintained an extremely friendly 
relationship with their leader, who, with absolute political and 
social authority in his own locality, looked upon them more as 
his personal guards than as general fighting forces. Wer Tien 
#12, whose family was one of the most prominent in the pre- 
fecture of Ching-chao WIE, and Kvo Yen MZ of another famous 
family in the prefecture of T‘ai-yiian AJ, each led their armies 
of village folk wherever they went.*® Cuene Hsi of another promi- 
nent family in the prefecture of Yung-yang *&B%, kept several 
hundred “ faithful soldiers” (ch‘in-ping ®#!&) in his living 
quarters.“* Hs1 Ku /J# [4] of a notable family in the prefecture of 
Hsiang-yang #4, commanded a force of over one thousand 
soldiers distinguished for their loyalty.* Linc-nu Cheng “77%, 
another famous name in the prefecture of Tun-huang #0, main- 


*° PS 86.la-b. 

“PCS 21.6a-b, 21.4b-5b, 21.8b-9a. Kao Ang had an army of three hundred; his 
younger brother, Kao Shen, “several thousands,” and Chi-shih 4@3X, the youngest 
brother, over one thousand. This family therefore may have had a total force of 
about ten thousand soldiers. 

“ PS 29.4b. “* PS 64.18a, 70.6b-7a. “© PS 66.18a-b. 

“ PS 66.11a. 4* PS 35.16a-b. 
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tained an army of over two thousand who were always in his 
company.** These soldiers, as others previously mentioned, were 
first called into service by the local magnates and were later 
regarded as their personal guards simply because of the close 
relationship established between them. 

The “ private army ” took still another form. The recruits were 
not village folk enticed into service on the calls of local ruling 
families, nor were they “righteous followers” who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in battles. Instead, they appear to have 
come in smaller numbers and were taken into military service by 
officials who usually held high positions in the government. Kao 
Kuei-yen 2%, a member of the imperial Ch‘i household who 
was appointed the Grand Tutor of Emperor Wu-ch‘eng, was 
permitted a guard of three “ private soldiers” (ssu-pu-ch‘ii 4, 
iii ) whenever he came to see the emperor at the court.” Kao 
Yo itt, later ennobled as Prince Ch‘ing-ho, kept a private force 
equipped with over one thousand weapons which he presented 
to the court shortly before his death.** Hu-xis Hsien #4#R main- 
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tained a “ private army ” of three hundred soldiers at home in 
My addition to three thousand more assigned with defense duties in 
a frontier regions.*® Soldiers of this kind seem to have had the 
4 1 function of military guards, and their maintaince by interested 
et high officials appears to have met early with government approval. 


a 
OR 


Officials, if powerful enough, could even channel government 
soldiers into private service. This illegal practice proves to have 
been another source of “ private armies.” Ytan Mi of the Wei 
employed all government soldiers under his command for private 
purposes. Upon learning that this illegal act had been reported 
to the court by one of his subordinates, Ywan Mi beat the disloyal 
informer with two hundred strokes.*° Yit-wren Shu, the Grand 
General of the Left Guards (tso-wei ta-chiang-chiin fi KA¢# ) 
of the Sui, used many government soldiers for his own sake. The 
government took no punitive action even when it learned of the 
offense from proper authorities. 
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4° PS 67.4a-6b. “8 PCS 13.9a. 5° WS Q21A.11b. 
“*WS 14-7a. *° PS 54.29b-30a. 51 §S 58.18b; PS 77.11b. 
°? The Sui law forbade the private use of government soldiers for full days. In an 
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None of the recruiting methods discussed above was authorized 
by the government. Nevertheless, this lack of authority did not 
at all affect the cordial and friendly relationship between the 
military chief and his private soldiers. Lu Fa-ho called each 
soldier of his “ private army ” which numbered several thousands 
a “disciple” (ti-tzw #F)°* Kao Ssu-hao MARK of the Chi 
was ordered to commit suicide after the failure of his ill-fated 
rebellion. Two thousand soldiers of his army were besieged and 
urged to surrender, but all chose death with honor rather than 
life with disgrace.** Upon the death of Lu Ts‘ao MW, five 
hundred soldiers of his army wore mourning dresses and took part 
in his burial, after which they all disappeared without leaving any 
trace.> In the Sui dynasty, Sen Kuang i3t failed in his plot 
against YU-wen Hua-chieh *X(0R, and was accordingly exe- 
cuted. Several hundreds of his soldiers, however, continued to fight 
till death, and not one surrendered.** This evidence shows clearly 
that the relationship between the soldiers and their chief was 
surprisingly close and incredibly filial. 

In addition to unauthorized and illegal recruiting, individuals 
might create and maintain “ private armies ” from other sources. 
Among various governments throughout this period, it had be- 
come a common practice to assign a certain number of soldiers to 
military governors who accordingly retained command over a 
long period of years, or to permit powerful generals to raise 
their own armies. In one way or another, armies thus created 
practically functioned as “ private armies.” *’ In the closing years 
of the Wei when Ts‘u1 Ling was appointed governor of Hsii-chou, 
he was assigned three hundred soldiers from Kuang-tsung 3% i 
and one thousand from Ch‘ing-ho districts.** Again, in the early 
Sui period, Tou Jung-ting #2, the newly-appointed Governor- 
General of Lo-chou #/H, was authorized to retain eighty military 
households.*® Furthermore, on special occasions the government 


attempt to cope with the letter of the law, Yié-wen Shu ordered his men to begin work 
early in the morning but to cease at noon time. Cf. SS 58.13b; PS 77.11b.. 

°° PS 89.28b. 

5¢ PS 51.12a-b. °° SS 64.8b-9a. °° WS 23.5b-7a. 

°° PS 81.35a. *7 Yana, op. cit., p. 168. °° PS 61.15a. 
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encouraged individuals to create independent armed forces. In 
the Ch‘i era, Feng Tzu-hui #}-##, governor of Po-hai, was per- 
mitted to raise an army of one thousand, equipped with one 
thousand horses.” 

The government was not at all unaware of the constant menace 
presented by the “ private armies,” generally large in numbers 
and more often than not stationed in strategic areas of the 
country. However, the court was rather hesitant in taking drastic 
actions against them, largely due to the strange nature of the 
transference of command characteristic of this military system. 
“ Private armies ” were generally regarded as part of the proper- 
ties of the commander, who subsequently passed on his ownership 
to his descendants in perfect accord with social custom. Thus, 
Hsien T‘ao #4, Ch‘iang, and Pien 4 had for three consecutive 
generations exercised sole authority over the army belonging to 
their family.** When Li Ch‘ang-shou was killed in action, his son, 
Yen-sun £4, was summoned from his own official post to assume 
command over his father’s forces. Lx Ch‘ien-che ##%, at the 
age of twenty, tock over the control of an army from his father 
when the latter was assigned to duty in a distant region.” Cu‘EN 
Hsin PRK died as governor of Hsiung-chou FRI. Because of 
his particular achievement in having created a good impression 
on the populace, the court asked his son, Wan-ti Bi, to succeed 
him as the new commander of their “private army.” The 
government, therefore, not only recognized the legality, but also 
encouraged the practice, of the hereditary right in controlling 
“ private armies.” 

This privilege of succession was enjoyed not only by sons and 
brothers, but by cousins and wives as well. After the execution 
of Eru-cuu Jung by the Wei emperor, his first paternal cousin 
immediately assumed the command and took revenge in a return 
attack on the capital. Furthermore, Eru-cuvu Jung’s wife, Princess 
Hsiang-chiin #%8, joined the attacking force and commanded 


*° PCS 21.17b-19b; PS 24.27b. Fena’s army was later expanded to several thousand, 
presumably without government authorization. 

“WS 42.1a. ° PS 66.14b. 

*? PS 66.8b. **PS 66.10a-lla. 
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part of the army formerly belonging to her husband.** Thus, with 
the formation of a “ private army,” perhaps all members of the 
family had an equal share in the right of command. This aspect 
of hereditary control over military establishments among members 
of the family, an aspect which is notable throughout this period, 
no doubt solidified and somewhat perpetuated, directly or in- 
directly, the tremendous influence exercised by such families over 
the government. 

By virtue of their social prestige, political might, economic 
strength and military power, the influential families were able 
to muster the populace to serve them in such forms as the men- 
sheng and the pu-ch‘ii; those recruited would have otherwise 
lived under heavy levies and compulsory services required by 
the government. In addition, there were still others who volun- 
tarily accepted such families as overlords and worked for them 
as bonded retainers. All this represented a constant drain on the 
resources of man-power and revenue so badly needed by the 
government in times of great crisis. Consequently, the govern- 
ment promoted careful census surveys, hoping that persons hither- 
to unaccounted for in the country-side or in hiding under powerful 
families might be re-registered and commandeered into govern- 
ment service. The table on page 358 shows how frequently 
the government sifted the population for additional man-power. 

The state seems to have been most successful on three occasions, 
namely, under the reign of Emperor Hsien-wen (466-70) of the 
Wei, and in 544 and 609. Hsien-wen was one of the early Wei 
emperors whose reign was renowned for brilliant military successes 
and civil achievements. In 544, the real power of the government 
was exercised by the dictator Kao Huan, who ruled the nation 
with an iron hand. In 609, a reunited China was reaching its 
zenith of power under the young but ambitious Sui ruler, who 
was about to bring his great empire to disaster because of his 
unrestrained extravagance and military blunders. This evidence 
suggests that only a strong and determined central authority 
could ever compete with influential families in winning control 
over that portion of population normally “ registered ” (pien-hu) 


** WS 10.12b, 71.32; CS 22.6a. 
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by the government but actually attached to the privileged families. 
However, during most of the period, governments were weak and 
divided, so that consequently many persons, out of mixed feelings 
of fear and esteem, entered the service of powerful families. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS 





NAME OF APPROXIMATE Districts or HousEHOLDs 
Dynasty Date AFFECTED RE-REGISTERED Source 
Wei ca. 466-70  Ting-chou 2 JH, Ch‘ing- 100,000* households PS $7.2a-b. 
chou, Chi-chou and 
Eastern Ch‘ing-chou 
er HW 
Wei 473 nation-wide; 10 special unknown WS 7A4b. 
envoys sent out 
Wei 490 nation-wide unknown PS 8.18a. 
Wei ca. 528 Ho-pei persons re-registered PCS 46.2b-3a. 
were twice the 
number previously 
registered 
Eastern 544 nation-wide 600,000* households WS 12.10b-lla 
Wei 
Sui ca, 581 Ts‘ao-chou ¥f J} many 10 thousand PS 73.18b-19a. 
Sui 609 nation-wide 243,000 adults PS 74.11b. 


641,500 (including 
children) 





A discussion of the problem of manumission must take into 
account the two types of slave ownership, government and 
private. Because of more complete information, the government- 
owned slaves will be given more consideration in this section. 

There is adequate evidence regarding the release of female 
slaves serving the imperial resident quarters or working in govern- 
ment-owned factories. They were known as kung-jen & A “ palace 
women ” who were enslaved for the most part because some of 
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their closely related family members had committed serious 


wrongs. 
Their liberation was most often effected by special imperial 


rescripts issued for this particular purpose, as shown in 478,* 
481,” 487,° 489,* 560,° and 589.° In some instances, those liberated 


were given as wives to the poor.’ 

Female slaves automatically regained their freedom when they 
reached a stipulated age. By all indications sixty seems to have 
been the age when female slaves automatically gained their 
freedom. The age limit, however, was extended to sixty-five in 
the Chou period.’ “Old and sick ” slaves were freed even before 
they reached the legal age of munumission.*® According to one 
record, local governments were at least once instructed to redeem 
slaves, government or otherwise, who were over seventy.’ Unfor- 
tunately, no further evidence is available which would indicate 
whether this was an exception or the rule for the whole period. 

Source materials are even less adequate regarding the liberation 
of male slaves owned by the government. Nevertheless, the 
government frequently set male slaves free by issuing special 


*PS 38.7b. 

* PS 38.10a. * PS 3.16b. *PS 11.20a. 

® PS 3.14b. 5 PCS 5.2b. TPS 3.7a. 

® Cf. rescripts of 560 (PCS 6.4a) and 569 (PCS 85a). This age limit was carefully 
observed in the Ch‘i period. It was not only applicable to those already enslaved, 
but also to members of criminals’ families who were about to be reduced to slavery 
in accordance with the law. Li Kung-t‘ung 4=4$4€ was executed because of his 
participation in a treason plotted with Kao Kuei-yen. Li’s mother, according to the 
law, should have been seized by the government, but she had good connections with 
highly placed government officials; Ts‘ur Ang #£ im, the Chief Censor, was her 
nephew and Wer Shou, then Prime Minister, was her brother-in-law. They would 
naturally exert their best efforts in her behalf. She was then over fifty years old, 
but the court was informed that she had already reached sixty. Consequently, she 
was not enslaved. Although the whole fraud was later exposed and the guilty persons 
properly punished, the fact remains that sixty was the age limit for enslavement. 
For details, ef. PCS 10.5a; PS 38.10b, 32.28a. 

° Cf. an imperial rescript issued in 565, CS 5.8a-b. 

*° The text of this rescript reads lao-ping 33p§ “old and sick.” It is most difficult 
to determine the exact meaning of “ senility ” and “illness” used in this document. 
Presumably, slaves affected by this order were those who had been sick for a very 
long period and physically old and tired, though not necessarily “old” in years. Cf. 
PCS 8.5a. 

“CS 5.8a-b. 
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imperial rescripts. When more than one hundred thousand Liang 
people were enslaved in 554, presumably upon the recommenda- 
tion of Yt Chi-ts‘ai, an imperial rescript was issued with the 
express purpose of exempting some two hundred households from 
servitude.” By a similar rescript of 557, all enslaved members 
of the late imperial household of the Wei were freed.* This was 
followed by the emancipation order of 565, affecting those slaves 
over sixty-five years old.** Again, in 572 and 577, two separate 
rescripts ruled that all the Liang captives remaining in slavery 
should be freed.** These last two orders, however, were not fully 
observed, and a third order to the same effect was consequently 
issued the following year, 577.° After the conquest of the Chii, 
the victorious Chou dynasty in 577 issued a special rescript to 
free slaves, both official and private, who had been previously 
reduced to bondage by the ruling class of the Ch‘."" 

In individual cases, government slaves might also be freed by 
special action of the court. Lu T“ai-i, who was associated with 
the deposed Prince Fang-ling of the Sui and consequently was 
subject to the death penalty, was enslaved instead because of 
his unusual talents. Some years later, however, he was freed, 
presumably on imperial order.* Similarly, Yen Pi HIME, a confi- 
dant of the same ill-fated Prince, was enslaved with his wife, but 
freed two years later.’ : 

The central government was not the only agency for issuing 
orders of manumission. Generals in the field or high-ranking 
civilian officials with proper authority might also exercise this 
power. General Lu Fu P## of the Wei set free many captives 
who were enslaved by the army under his command.” T‘ane 
Chin /#£& , military adviser to YU Chin, who was more responsible 
than any one else for the capture of Chiang-ling, freed a good 
number of persons who had just been enslaved.” Their orders 
seem to have had as much force in the areas within their jurisdic- 
tion as the imperial rescripts over the whole nation. 


12CS 2.13b-14a; SS 72.2b-3a. 17 PS 10.20a. 
18 CS 42a. 18 SS 78.9a-b. 
** PS 10.5a. 19 SS 68.8a-b. 
15 PS 10.10a, 10.22a. 2° WS 40.4b. 

2° CS 6.14b. 21.C§ $2.10a. 
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Government orders issued for the manumission of official slaves 
sometimes concerned private slaves. In general, however, such 
orders only affected two kinds of slaves: those captured and 
enslaved by or from an enemy country or in war zones, and those 
sold into slavery because of poverty. The orders of 577,” 578,” 
and 580 ** belonged to the former category, while the orders of 
463,> 485, and 5157" belonged to the latter. In view of the 
repetitious nature of these orders, their efficacy is open to serious 
doubt. 

Slaves could also regain their freedom if they were able to 
produce enough evidence in a court that they had been im- 
properly enslaved. It is not at all clear, however, which processes 
of enslavement were considered proper and which were not. In 
any case, resale of slaves without the knowledge of the person 
or persons first selling was illegal,** as was also enslavement 
by means of capture or kidnapping.*® Disputes arising from the 
legality of enslavement, however, were inevitably long and pro- 
tracted.*° Such factors as court intrigue and the political back- 


22 This order was issued one month after the Chou had conquered the Ch‘i, and it 
covered all government and private slaves. Nine months later, in the same year, a 
second order was issued to the same effect. Cf. CS 6.11b. 

28Tn this year, Chou forces conquered some prefectures of the Ch‘en. The order 
was intended for that newly-subjugated region. Cf. CS 6.16a. 

*4This order affected only slaves in the four prefectures formerly controlled by 
Yi-wen Liang “F 3{F%, a rebel who contested the Chou authority. Cf. CS 8.2a. 

2° WS 5.10b-1la. 

*° WS 7A.22b. This order covered persons enslaved since 482. 

*7 WS 9.2b-Sa. 

7° WS 111.11b-18b. See Section II, pp. 313-314. 

*°In 463, a government order stated that persons who were reduced to slavery 
because of poverty should be given the opportunity to redeem themselves. Owners 
who denied them this right of self-redemption should be punished as though they 
had committed the crime of kidnapping (liieh-jen-lun ti), dm). Cf. WS 5.11la. This 
order clearly shows that enslavement by capture was a breach of the law. 

°° When Li P‘ing was appointed governor, he had before him a great number 
of such disputes arising from enslavement, which had been left unresolved in the 
local government for many years. Instead of examining each individual case, he 
simplified the judicial process by taking the year of 500 as a date of demarcation: 
those enslaved before that year would be freed, while those enslaved after that year 
would be kept in slavery. Cf. PS 43.35a. 
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ground of those concerned, played an important role in the final 
outcome of such suits.** 

Slaves were also freed if they were capable of rendering certain 
types of services specified by the official authorities. In the Wei 
period, the court once offered awards to anyone, irrespective of 
rank, for the arrest of Lru Hui, a murderer wanted by the govern- 
ment. A slave who could capture Liv would win freedom.” 
Similarly, slaves who had distinguished themselves in military 
operations would be freed. Thus, five of L1 Hsien’s slaves were 
liberated and promoted to the rank of commoners, presumably 
for their meritorious military achievements.” 

Another means of manumission was redemption. Interested 
governments were sometimes willing to buy freedom for their 
natives enslaved by other states. Many merchants coming from 
the state of Su-t‘e %#%, i. e., Sogdia, were captured and enslaved 
by the Wei. Su-t‘e in later years paid the Wei a stipulated sum 
of money for their manumission.** In the Chou era, Wer Ch‘ung 
AP was captured by the Ch‘en in the course of a military cam- 
paign. His superior, YUan Ting 70% , was also imprisoned by the 
Ch‘en, in whose land he died. The Chou first managed to redeem 





bi *1 For example, Li Shen-kuei 4=jpip#i,, a high-ranking government official who had 
1 won the favor of the reigning Wei empress, supported Kao Ch‘ien-chih’s slaves 
A] in their struggle for freedom. The court easily granted them favorable decisions and 
it condemned Kao to death on the charge of “kidnapping.” Cf. PS 77.24b-25a. Again, 


through the good offices of So Ch‘ang 3 fi{, a Wei government official, two of his 
| village folk who had previously been enslaved were able to regain freedom. Cf. 
WS 52.192. Sun Teng Ff of the Ch‘i suspected that his daughter who had 
3 disappeared might have been enslaved. Consequently, when he became the First 
' Minister of the Throne (Ssu-t‘u Ae). he wished to set free one thousand of those 
fe slaves who appealed to the court for freedom, hoping that his missing daughter might 
be among them. Cf. PCS 18.2b. 

82 WS 111.16b-17a. It is interesting to note that while a slave would so win his 
freedom, a government official would be advanced two ranks, a non-official would 
win one government rank, while a corvéieur would be exempted from the required 
service. 

88 PS 59.5a. Of course, slave-owners reserved the right to liberate their slaves if 
they so desired. Lu T‘ung §@[fJ of the Wei freed some of his slaves. PS 30.25b. 
Lv Fa-ho of the Ch‘i at one time granted freedom to over two hundred slaves who 
were presented to him by the court. PCS $2.5a. Li Shih-ch‘ien 4=-f-jff of the Sui 
set free sixty of his slaves. PS 8$8.35a-b. 

** WS 102.12a. 
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Wer Ch‘ung, who, on his return, was commissioned to proceed 
to the Ch‘en, with instructions to buy freedom for fifty other 
captives and Yuan Ting’s corpse at the price of one thousand 
horses.** 

Slaves could similarly be redeemed by private persons.** Yu 
Ming-ken WHA, later known as a great scholar, was enslaved 
during boyhood and ordered to tend sheep. A local military 
commander referred his name to Yu Ya WH, who joined others 
in redeeming him.** Two of Ts‘ur Kuang’s enslaved villagers 
were freed by the owner upon the receipt of two other slaves 
presented by Ts‘ui as substitutes."® Lu Hsia’s [3 wife became 
a government slave for the part played by her husband in the 
treason of Ts‘u1 Hao. She was later given as wife to a non-Chinese 
in the far northern region. Her nephew, Wane Pao-hsing EHR, 
sold all his property for her redemption.*® 

During this period when rival nations were constantly at war, 
many innocent people were captured by hostile enemy forces. 
Some of them were enslaved,*® and redemption became a common 
practice of the day. CHana Tang’s wife was captured and 
enslaved by the Wei, and was later redeemed for the price of one 
thousand bolts of fabric.** With the capture of Ch‘ing-chou by 


°° SS 47.5a-b. Horses were one of the war materials most needed by all dynasties 
situated to the south of the Yangtze. One thousand horses were therefore quite 
a high price. For the importance of horses in the Northern Dynasties, cf. Ca‘t=n Mu 
$#7% “Chung-kuo-shih shang chih nan-pei ch‘iang-jo kuan” rhage b> wt 
mi 9 DD Yii-kung 3 (1935) .4.8-4. 

®° According to the law of the Wei, fathers and brothers of deities could sue slave- 
owners if members of their families were enslaved illegally and if the said owners 
denied them the right of redemption. Should the accusation prove true, the owners 
would be punished according to the judicial provision governing persons who enslaved 
others by capture. Cf. WS 5.11b. 

®7 PS $4.1b-2a. 

°° WS 67.1b. 

°° WS 38.13b. 

““It required a great amount of money to redeem those who had been captured 
but not yet enslaved. Cf. WS 70.14a, 24.18b-19a. 

“WS 61.17b-18a. It is not clear whether the “fabric” here was cotton or silk. 
In any case this was a high price for the redemption of a war captive. The Wei 
emperor, after hearing of this, was much surprised and said: “Southerners are 
wonderfully nice; they are able to maintain basic family relationships. What more 
[work] can this old woman do? Yet they are willing to spend so much [for her]! ” 
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the Wei, many members of the famous Ts‘ur family were 
“ degraded ” (chui-lo &¥#). Lu Tu-shih, a member of the equally 
famous Lv family, did his best to redeem them.*? Many relatives 
of Yiex Yiin *45%@ were captured and enslaved by the Chou. 
Yuen, however, did his utmost to raise money for their redemp- 
tion.** P‘anc Huang /it5t, a Chou general captured by the Ch‘en, 
was later freed by paying the price of eight hundred bolts of 
fabric.** With the unification of China by the Sui, this familiar 
practice of redemption virtually came to an end. 


*? WS 47.18a. Owners sometimes denied slaves the right of redemption, as in the 
case of Lana Ku-ch‘eng (also known as Lana Ching [J Jyi), son of a captured Liang 
general. Lana Ku-ch‘eng was enslaved and made a cook by the second ruler of the 
Ch‘i. Over and over Lana’s father had appealed to the Ch‘i emperor for the redemption 
of his son, but all his requests were rejected. In revenge, Lana Ku-ch‘eng plotted 
the emperor’s death with other fellow slaves. Cf. PS 24.5a; PCS 3.%a-b. 

“*CS 40.13a. 

“*SS 50.9b. 








THE FORM OF THE PAPER NOTE HUI-TZU 
OF THE SOUTHERN SUNG DYNASTY 


Lizn-SHENG YANG 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In my Money and Credit in China, a Short History * published 
in 1952, I wrote: 


Unlike the chiao-tzi of Szechwan which bore stamp prints of three colors, 
hui-tzi is reported to have been printed from single brass plates in one color. 
A Japanese work on numismatics of Eastern Asia reproduces the photograph 
of a note-printing plate, and suggests that it may have come from the Sung 
dynasty. It is 3 Chinese inches wide and 5.3 inches long. The top quarter 
of the plate contains a drawing of ten coins. The next quarter bears twenty- 
nine characters reading, “ With the exception of Szechwan, this may be 
circulated in the various provinces and districts to make public and private 
payments representing 770 cash per string.” The bottom half is a picture of 
a courtyard of a granary and three persons carrying bags of grain. Three 
characters at the corner of the picture read, ch‘ien ssi ts‘ang, “ May there 
be a thousand of such granaries,” which is, of course, an allusion to a line 
in the Book of Odes. According to the Japanese author, the plate may have 
been used to print hui-tzd. 


The Japanese work referred to is Okupamra Masahiro RPRUE 
Toda senshi WIEBE 10.92a-93a. 

In a letter dated May 15, 1953, Dr. Hu Shih called my atten- 
tion to a series of six memorials in the collected works of Cuv Hsi 
A¥,? in which Cuv impeached T‘ane Chung-yu Ef t#2ZZ,* prefect 


* For corrections and a reply to criticisms of my book see the “ Appendix.” 

* Hui-an Hsien-sheng Chu Wen-kung wen-chi Wi MEFEZERR ICA XE (SPTK 
ed., referred to hereafter as Wen-chi) 18.17a-32a, 19.la-27a. 

*In spite of Cuu’s impeachment, T‘aNa is reported in his biographies to be a 
capable and accomplished scholar. See Cu‘ten Shih-sheng $€--J}, Nan Sung shu 
BRE (1797 ed.) 63.3a-b, Chin-hua fu-chih > He FE (1909 reprint of 1683 
ed.) 16.6b-7a, and esp. Lu MHsin-yiian wea Da, Sung shih i Rh (1906 ed.) 
18.lla-12@b. T‘ane’s Ti-wang ching-shih t'u-p'u TERETE in 16 vols. is 
included in the Chin-hua ts‘ung-shu @>%83@ 2 and the Wu-ying-tien chii-chen-pan 
ts‘ung-shu FRI SS RG (Canton ed.). His other writings on government, studies 
on the Classics, and his literary works (many fragmentary) have been collected under 
the title Chin-hua T‘ang-shih i-shu @> 38H FEI in the Hsii Chin-hua ts‘ung-shu. 
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of T‘ai-chou dH,‘ for corruption and other offenses. These 
memorials, dated 1183, contain interesting details about the 
political, social, and economic life of China in the 12th century. 
Of special interest is the report in the last three memorials about 
a case of counterfeiting the paper note hui-tzu, from which we can 
derive considerable information about the form of hui-tzu. The 
counterfeiting case involved T‘ane Chung-yu and a professional 
wood-block cutter bA0E,° Caranc Hui #1, who was also known 
as CuranG Nien-ch‘i #a-& .° 

Two depositions of Ca1anc Hui, quoted in memorials no. 4 
and no. 6 may be translated as follows: 


(1) In the 4th year of Ch‘un-hsi f#BE (1177), I, Cutane Hui, forged 450 
tao 34 or sheets of hui-tzw in Kuang-te-chiin J8{#@%%.7 The matter was 
discovered at Lin-an-fu [44 and I was sentenced to be exiled [as a tatooed 
soldier] to T‘ai-chou. On the 14th day of the 12th moon of the 7th year of 


T‘ana’s interpretation of the Classics differed considerably from that of Cuu Hsi, 
and T‘ane and Cav are reported to have exchanged slighting remarks concerning the 
scholarship of each other. Some thirteenth century and later writers, therefore, 
questioned whether Cuvu’s impeachment of T‘ana was entirely unbiased. See Yeu 
Shao-weng #£44345, Ssu-ch‘ao wen-chien lu D4 SSG FB (Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng 
HH IE KK ed.) I-chi ZH, p. 39, Cuou Mi Ji) #3, Chii-tung yeh-yi PE PPB 
(Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ed.) 17.226, 20.264-265, and colophon by Cana Tso-nan 
BRAVE to T‘anc’s Chiu-ching fa-t'i JURE A in the Hsii Chin-hua ts‘ung-shu. 

According to Sung shih i 13.11b, in his impeachment, Cau Hsi was influenced by 
slanderous information from Kao Wen-hu jf 2¢ fe, a subordinate official of T‘anc. 
Kao’s name does appear in Wen-chi 18.22b. The details in Cuu’s memorials of 
impeachment, however, read very convincingly. On Kao Wen-hu and his scholarly 
son Kao Ssu-sun jay {VIFF see article by Professor William Hune, fay WFR BS iE 
FF2Z2— in Shih-hsiieh nien-pao $1 9446-98 1.5 (1983) .1-9. On the possibility of 
Cuv’s being unconsciously influenced by T‘anc’s enemies in general, see Cu‘en Liang 
RFE Lung-ch‘uan wen-chi FRISCH 20.3b-4b and Wen-chi 36.19a-b. 

* Around the modern Lin-hai [ia if hsien, Chekiang. 

®The character k‘ai ff is used as a verb synonymous to k‘e ¥J “to cut, to 
engrave.” 

°It is an old custom to use a number after a surname to refer to a person by 
indicating his position of seniority among children of the same generation in his 
family or clan. See my review of Wana Li’s ——7J grammar in HJAS 12 (1949) .249. 
In Sung and Yiian times, however, such numeral indicators were often large numbers, 
sometimes including the character pai Fj or ch‘ien F or wan Bs. so that it appears 
doubtful whether they served exactly the same purpose. The Catana Nien-ch‘i means 
Cutanc 27. Compare the Huane 25, Fane 102, and 86 Hsiian-chiao below. 

™The modern Kuang-te-hsien, Anhwei. 
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Ch‘un-hsi (1180, actually early in 1181), I and Hvane Nien-wu #4; Ff cut 
six counterfeited [government] seals, copied the official signature, and cut 
pictorial illustrations of human figures and other objects HHABA Y ® for 
hui-tau in the house of Lov Ta-lang #EKAG in Su-hsi PERK, Wu-chou % 
yy. We manufactured 900 sheets of hAui-tzu in the denomination of one 
kuan or string, which I shared with Huane Nien-wu and others. Early in the 
@nd moon of last year (1182), I returned [to T‘ai-chou]. On the 12th day 
of the 8th moon, kung-shou 3 (“ police archers ”) from I-wu-hsien 3 BR 
of Wu-chou came to apprehend me. I evaded and took refuge in the house 
of the Prefect. The above is truth.° 


(2) I, Cm1ane Hui, was originally a native of Ming-chou AAJ .1* In the 
6th moon of the 4th year of Ch‘un-hsi, because I forged hui-tzu with the 
already exiled criminal Fane Pai-erh F77—7— and others and because the 
matter was discovered, the authorities of Lin-an-fu sentenced me te be exiled 
to the prisoners’ quarters 424% in T‘ai-chou. I was assigned to serve at 
the Tu chiu-wu #h¥4§#% or General Wine Bureau.'* To render the service 
there, I hired a substitute Cuou Li f¥Jj YZ, a native of the prefecture, and paid 
him with my monthly provisions. I supported myself by cutting wood-blocks 
for books every day. In the $rd moon of last year (1182), T‘ana Chung-yu 
called me in and asked me to cut printing blocks for the works of Yane-tzu 
(Yane Hsiung #$2#£) and Hsitn-tzu (Hstn Ch‘ing 4 Jp) etc.,’* in the office 


*The term ch‘u-hsiang H{#H (or (&) appears also in titles of illustrated novels. 
For examples, see Sun K‘ai-ti FRE SH, Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shu-mu "Pj /) #8 
# A, Peiping, 1933, p. 44 and p. 84. The terms ch‘iian-hsiang 449 ({@) and 
hsiu-hsiang BR, of course, are more common. 

° Wu-chou was around the modern Chin-hua, Chekiang. Su-hsi is perhaps a misprint 
for Lan-hsi figj Y&R. 

1° Wen-chi 19.10b-11a. 

** Around the modern Ningpo. According to Wen-chi 19.9b, Cutanc may have 
come from Wu-chou. 

** Under the Sung dynasty, for the most part of the country, the government held 
a monopoly over the manufacture and sale of wine. The offices in charge of the 
monopoly were called Chiu-wu Y4H#%. The actual charge, however, was often in the 
hands of annual tax-farmers. The brewing of wine and connected works were done 
by hired laborers or soldiers (with or without a criminal record). See Sung hui-yao kao 
SR tt SEAR , Shih-huo FFT 20 and 21. 

“These and the works of two other thinkers, Wana T‘ung 36 and Han Yii 
aR, were printed together with government funds by T‘anac Chung-yu who used the 
copies as personal gifts. Wen-chi 19.2b-3a, 19.22a-b. Cau Hsi also received a copy 
of the works of the four philosophers, but estimated its cost and paid for it at the 
prefectural treasury Chiin-tzu k‘u Wi $I. Wen-chi 19.1a. 

Interestingly enough, a copy of the Hsiin-tzu of which the blocks were cut by 
Cutanc Hui, Wane Ting, and others, is still preserved in Japan. Reproductions of 
the work are in the Ku-i ts‘ung-shu FIRE and the SPTK. The names of 
Cutanc Hui and Wana Ting appear on many sheets in the corner where the cutter’s 
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of the Kung-shih k'u 20498 i+ I, and Wane Ting 3% and others, alto- 
gether 18 people, did the cutting in the office. 

On the 13th day of the 8th moon, police archers from I-wu-hsien of Wu-chou 
suddenly arrived at T‘ai-chou and arrested me, stating that they wanted me 
because I was involved in a case of Huane Nien-wu and others who counter- 
feited hui-tzu. Under arrest, I was going to follow [the police] to testify in 
the case. T‘ana Chung-yu, at this time, ordered Tune Hsien #4, an 
attendant serving the office K/yMtBEF °° of Kung-shih ku, and two others 
to recapture me. Chung-yu decreed to the police: “You are police archers 
coming to arrest a soldier under my jurisdiction. [How dare you] arrest him 
without presenting your credentials!” The archers were sent back under 
custody. I was taken back to live in the original office. 

In the 10th moon documents again came from the T'i-hsing-ssu #2 Ff FI 
(“ Office of the Circuit Judicial Intendant ”)** to arrest me. Chung-yu sent 
San-liu Hsiian-chiao ='H{R *" (i-e., his brother’s son) to order me to 
gather my tools and move to Chung-yu’s house. I reached a back hall called 
Ch‘ing-shu t‘ang ¥¥3f% where I was lodged and boarded. Food was sent 
in by Grandma Cun 4>4£YE. Three days after, Chung-yu came in and said 
to me, “I have kept you in safety here. I have some matter to ask you. Will 
you be willing to consent?” I answered him right away, “I don’t know what 
matter. You’d better tell me.” Chung-yu said, “I want to manufacture 
some hui-tzu.” I then said, “I am afraid it will be humiliating if we get 
discovered later and caught.” Chung-yu said, “Let me have my way. If 
you do not obey me, I shall send you to the prison where you may die of 
imprisonment. Since you are an exiled criminal soldier, there will be no harm.” 
Fearful of his severity, I consented. 

The next day, seeing Grandma Cun sending in my food, I asked her, 
“How can we get paper?” She said, “ Leave it to us. Chung-yu will send 
my son, CHIN Ta 4>%, to the countryside of Wu-chou and have paper made 
ff *® and sent here in sealed cases {ji PAF}ZK.1° The next day, Grandma 


name is normally found. See colophon dated 1822 by the Japanese scholar Kanrrra 
Mochiyuki KEATS (Ekisai #¥#) who owned the copy of the Hsiin-tzu. I am 
indebted to Dr. Hu Shih for this reference. 

** Treasury of funds in local governments intended primarily for the entertainment 
of transient guests. Actually, the funds were often used or abused by local officials 
to make lavish gifts to each other or to their superior officials. See Wen-hsien t’ung-k‘ao 
RPK (Shih-t'ung Hh ed.) 24.237c-288a, which quotes Chien-yen i-lai ch‘ao- 
yeh tsa-chi Fat #8 LAZY BF ERE (Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ed.) Chia-chi FAH 
17.255-256. Also see Wana Ming-ch‘ing FAA}, Hui-chu hou-lu 4H BE TEBE (Chin- 
tai pi-shu ti ed.) 1.11b-12a. 

*® The term hsiieh-yiian-tzu GE also appears in Wen-chi 19.4b-6b, lla, 12a, 
22b. 

2° T'i-hsing was shortened from T'i-tien hsing-yii #EfE4 Ff sk . See E. A. Knacks, Jr, 
Civil Service in Early Sung China, Cambridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 50-51. 

1” Hsiian-chiao lang ‘es FES was a prestige title WEE. See Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 
577b, Kracxe, ibid., p. 82. 

+8 The word liao cata (synonymous with lao ps3 “to drag for,” “to fish up”) refers to 
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Cun brought me a traced master-copy of hui-tzu of i-kuan-wen sheng —F 
4e% (i.e., 770 cash). The figure was that of Chieh-lii Hsien-sheng #2)§ 

#: 2° I asked Grandma Cun who did it, and she said it was Ho Hsiian 
E33 , who lived in Ta-ying-ch‘ien 7 #$RiJ,2! who traced the copy in [T’ana 
Chung-yu’s] inner study 3&#fhE.22 This Ho Hsiian was good at copying 
pictures and tracing characters and he was a confidant spy of Chung-yu and 
[his nephew] the Hsiian-chiao. At that time, she gave me a block of pear 
wood. I finished the cutting in ten days. Grandma Cun put it in a wicker 
box 2° made of vine and took it into the house for safekeeping. 

Two days later, I saw Grandma Curn and San-liu Hstian-chiao coming in 
‘with ten pear-wood blocks which were smooth on both sides and also 20 pages 
of a master-copy of the Ist chapter of the How tien-li fu #6 HARE IR or Supple- 
ment Collection of Dignified and Flowery Rhymed Prose.** The San-liu 


the process of paper-making by dipping the mould-frame into the vat of macerated fibre. 
The process is better known as ch‘ao-chih PPR. See Chien-yen i-lai ch‘ao-yeh tsa-chi, 
I-chi LE 17.572, T‘ien-kung k‘ai-wu KLM (Japanese reproduction of 1637 
ed.) B.71b-72a, and Dard Hunter, Paper Making, the History and Technique of an 
Ancient Craft, 2nd ed., New York, 1947, pp. 84-94. Also compare the expression 
ch‘ao-tsao hui-teu POLE in Wen-hsien t‘ung-k'ao 9.100b. 

According to Cuovu Mi, Kuei-hsin tsa-chih 3% 3M GR (Chin-tai pi-shu ed.), 
Hsii-chi $44 B.47b-48a, the process of liao-chih $#E#K can be facilitated by adding 
juice squeezed from stems and leaves of huang shu-k‘uei ae, i.e., Hibiscus 
mainhot (or certain other plants) which will prevent the moist paper from being 
sticky. 

*®T do not know the second character, which probably refers to a bamboo case 
or a basket with cover. This character also appears in Lung-ch‘uan wen-chi 20.12a 
referring to a container of fifty large tangerines. 

*° This perhaps refers to I-yin ff#F*. The Han-shih wai-chuan ae ROM (SPTK 
ed.) 2.13b says, FPA HERI AwRB. BOB Thereupon I-yin made 
haste without stopping until he came to T‘ang, who made him minister. (J. R. 
Hicutower, Han shih wai-chuan, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, p. 61). 

Since the reference does not seem to have been popular, Dr. Hu Shih has suggested 
to me that the depiction may have been the famous story of the old man Huang- 
shih-kung 344372 who intentionally dropped his shoe from a bridge to ask CHANG 
Liang if f2 to pick up and put on for him. (Shih chi 55.2a-b). 

** A place called Ta-ying-ch‘ien is found on a map showing the district of Ning-hai 
8 Hf in T‘ai-chou fu-chih TEIN AT HE (1722 ed.). It is located to the east of the 
city walls. 

** This use of the term shu-yiian is also found in Wen-chi 19.9b, 11a, 28a-b. Compare 
the Japanese shoin “ study.” 

*° Je stands for Fe. 

** Information on this title is found in Cu‘en Chen-sun pH He FH. Chih-chai shu-lu 
chich-ti (PERE SEMERA (1883 ed.) 15.19a-b: “How tien-li fu, in 40 chapters, 
compiled by T‘ana Chung-yu, [tzu] Yii-cheng B&pX, of Chin-hua. Chung-yu was 
known for his literary works. This compilation includes pieces by famous writers 
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Hsiian-chiao said, “I am afraid you have nothing to occupy your hands. At 
present, you may cut blocks for the rhymed prose until the arrival of the 
manufactured paper.” At that time, he also said, “If you are careful in your 
manufacturing of hui-tzu for Chung-yu, when he completes his term of office 
here, he may take you back to Wu-chou and take care of you. There will 
be no difficulty.” 

I cut blocks for the rhymed prose for a month. In the 2nd ten-day period 
of the 12th moon, Grandma Cur brought to me, in the wicker box, paper for 
making 200 sheets of hui-tzu, and the block I had cut, together with such 
articles as native red, indigo blue, and brownish black (pigments or ink). 
She handed me those things. I printed 200 sheets of hui-tzu but did not apply 
any seals on them. Again the things were put into the case for Grandma 
CuIn to carry into the house. On the next day, Grandma Cun took out 
[master-copies of the words] i-kuan-wen sheng in seal characters and three 
characters for the signature of the official in charge, and, in addition, a blue 
pattern with the two characters tzu $f and hao $f (i.e., the serial character 
and number). Only at that time 25 did I begin to apply three red seals to the 
notes. I asked Grandma Cun and San-liu Hsiian-chiao, “ Who made these 
seal characters i-kuan-wen and the official signature?” Grandma CHIN said 
they were by Ho Hsiian. 

In the last ten-day period of the 12th moon, 150 more sheets were printed. 
From the Ist moon to the end of the 6th moon of this year (1183) , 2600-odd 
sheets were printed at about 20 times. The number printed each time was 
100, 150, or 200. No notes were printed in the 7th moon. On the 26th day 
of the 7th moon, I saw Grandma Cun rushing to tell me, “Run away 
quickly! The T%i-chii #232 *° has sealed all the treasuries. I am afraid they 
may find you by searching.” In a hurry, I climbed over the back wall by 
putting up a ladder, and ran to a pavilion behind the house, but I was 
caught by soldiers of Cuao Chien-ya #42" and delivered to Shao-hsing-fu 
$2, LF for imprisonment and investigation.?® 


from the end of the T‘ang to the glorious period of our dynasty. It stops with the 
Shao-hsing era. There was formerly a Tien-li fu in 93 chapters collected by Wana 
Wu = ik; therefore, this work has the title Hou tien-li fu. I have not seen Wano’s 
compilation.” 

According to Wen-chi 18.27a, T‘ana Chung-yu used government funds to print 
collections of rhymed prose in small characters /)\4flR 4. The books were sent 
to a bookstore owned by him for sale. According to Wen-chi 18.24b-25a, 2'7a-b, 
Tana also owned a dyed silk shop KER and a fish shop fi Fe $i. 

5 4% probably should read FL RE. 

*°Cuu Hsi’s title was T%i-chii Liang-che tung-lu ch‘ang-p‘ing ch‘a-yen kung-shih 
He FE a TS Te PELE. 

*" Chien-ya was a local police officer. 

°° Wen-chi 19.24a-26a. Strangely enough, notwithstanding his depositions, CHtane 
Hui was finally released. T‘anc Chung-yu merely lost his new job as Chiang-nan 
hsi-lu t‘i-tien hsing-yi YL¥APQIS. Cuv Hsi, disappointed by the result of his 
impeachment and further embarrassed by his appointment to take T‘ana’s position 
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From the above depositions, we learn that in order to manu- 
facture hui-tzu of the denomination of one string, the counterfeiter 
Cu1ane Hui cut on a block of pear wood, perhaps among other 
patterns, the picture of Chieh-lii Hsien-sheng. The work was 
undoubtedly elaborate, because it took a professional wood-block 
cutter and professional counterfeiter ten days to accomplish it. 
He also cut wooden stamps for the words i-kwan-wen sheng in 
seal characters, the official signature, and a blue pattern with 
serial character and number. He must have also cut government 
seals or perhaps he used the ones he forged earlier in other places. 
At least three colors were used for the printing, namely, red, blue, 
and black. Apparently, red was for the seals, blue for the serial 
character and number, and black (and, perhaps, other colors) 
for the rest of the note. A special kind of paper was manufactured 
for the note.” 

The colorful appearance of hui-tzw thus resembled that of its 
predecessor and contemporary note chiao-tzu as described by 
Ts‘ao Hsiieh-ch‘iian B%%, Shu-chung kuang-chi RiP RiAZ,° 
who quotes Fer Chu ## of the Yiian dynasty. The description 
has been summarized in my Money and Credit in China, a Short 
History, p. 54. The fact that the counterfeiter used pear wood, 
however, does not mean the government made its plates with 
the same material. Actually, the expression t‘wng-pan 914K “ brass 


in Chiang-nan hsi-lu, turned in his resignation. Minister Wanc Hui +7 was a 
relative of T‘ana and probably helped T‘ano’s case with other friends of T‘ana. 
Wen-chi 19.16a-b, 18a; 22.22a-23b, 25b. 

**The Sung government manufactured its hui-tzu paper in Hui-chou {@{}}, later 
in Ch‘eng-tu, and from 1168 in Lin-an-fu. In the middle of the 18th century, there 
were 1200 government workers to make hui-tzu paper and 204 printers to turn out 
the note. Hsien-ch‘un Lin-an chih JaTERRAR (1880 reprint) 9.7b-8a; Wu Tzu-mu 
SREB, Meng-liang lu BEBEBR (Ts'ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ed.) 9.77. 

According to observations made by contemporaries, the fact that the Sung govern- 
ment resorted to the use of local paper inferior to Szechwan paper, together with the 
fact that regulations against counterfeiting of paper currency were not enforced, 
accounted for the prevalence of counterfeiting. Cf. Socase Shizuo #FRARATHE, 
Shihei hattatsu shi Big. eed SB, Tokyd, 1951, pp. 72-76. An earlier article by 
Socase on the counterfeiting of paper money in the Southern Sung period in Bunka 
BAL, 7.2 (1940) is unfortunately not available. 

*° Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu chen-pen, ch‘u-chi DU PBBAPIE ed., 67.13a-28b. 
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plate ” appeared in documents of the Southern Sung period con- 
cerning government printing of hui-tzu.*' Therefore, my first 
sentence in the paragraph quoted at the beginning of this article 
is not completely wrong, although it should be revised in the light 
of the additional information. It is still possible for the brass 
plate reported in Oxuparra’s book to have been used to print 
hui-tzu, but it is almost certain that such a plate would not suffice. 
The note required the official signature, government seals, and at 
least another stamp for the serial character and number. 


APPENDIX 


I should like to take this opportunity to make a few corrections and to reply 
to a few criticisms of my book. The corrections are as follows: 


Page 24, line 26: For the official reading read the popular reading. 

Page 24, line 28: For the popular reading read the other reading. For these 
two corrections on the K‘ai-t‘ung yiian-pao or Kai-yiian t‘ung-pao I am 
indebted to Professor Chi-chen Wane of Columbia University. 

Page 26, line 27: For 1898 read 1889. For this correction on t‘ung-yiian 
and for the correction on page 89 on the establishment of the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, I am indebted to Mr. E. Kann, author of The Currencies of China, 
Shanghai, 1926 and 1927. 

Page 27, line 20: For bearing a square hole read bearing an intended square 
hole. For this correction on the pao-tsang PR jg coin, I am indebted to 
Mr. H. F. Bowker, compiler of A Numismatic Bibliography of the Far East, 
New York, 1943. 

Page 48, lines 33-34: For the British Hongkong dollar (issued 1866-1868) 
read the British (Hongkong) dollar (minted 1866-1868 in Hongkong, and from 
1895 in India) . 

Page 49, line 1: For the British Hongkong dollars read the British dollars. 
For the corrections on the British dollar I am indebted to Mr. Dickson H. 
Leavens, author of Silver Money, Bloomington, 1939. 

Page 89, line 41: For 1911 read 1896. 

Page 107, line 20: (and several other places in the book) For Okutaira read 
Okudaira. 

Page 108, line 29: For Okutaira Mashahiro read Okudaira Masahiro. 

Page 109, line 33: For 3.24 read 3.28. 

Page 133, line $1: For Okutaira Masaniro 1.14n read Okudaira Masahiro 
1.12n. 


In a letter dated April 2, 1953, in which Mr. Bowker made the correction 
“ bearing an intended square hole,” he raised the following criticism: 


“In par. 6.12 you state that no Sung notes have survived. If you will 


*! Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 9.98c-99a. 
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go to the Boston Museum of Art you will find in their collection two Sung 
notes, as well as notes of the T‘ang, Western Liao, Ming, and Ch'ing eras. 
These are fully described and pictured, some being in colors, in item 180 of 
my Bibliography. The colored plates, however, are not to be found in the 
original article, but only in the reprint. 

“T have noted that Carrer has raised doubts of the authenticity of the 
notes found in Ch‘iian Pu T‘ung Chih, on the authority of Professor Pe.uior. 
I have noted that the Western Liao note pictured by Davis opposite page 
270 of the above-mentioned work is practically identical with the one figured 
in CPTC, which leads me to believe that Petiiot did not know what he was 
talking about.” 


To this criticism, I have replied in a letter dated April 8, 1953: 

“On the matter of early paper money, I am afraid I cannot share your 
uncritical opinion concerning the Ch‘iian pu t‘ung-chih FR APPER and A. M. 
Davis, Certain Old Chinese Notes. The T‘ang and Sung notes in these books 
are not reliable. To mention a few obvious objections, the use of the term 
pao-ch‘ao $$} for notes, the use of the terms Nei-ko FYB and Ko-pu Baa 
for the Cabinet or Government authorities, and the important position 
assigned to silver are all anachronistic.” 

The Pacific Historical Review 22.2(1953).201 contains a review of my 
book by Professor W. Esernarp. I am grateful for his comment that “ The 
book can, therefore, be regarded as a compact, critical, and reliable account 
of money and credit in China as far as is known today.” However, his state- 
ment “the question of round coins between the first and the seventh centuries 
A.D. is covered by one sentence only (p. 24)” is incorrect. Information on 
this subject can be found also in paragraphs 3.13 (p. 28), 4.2, 4.3, 4.4 (pp. 


30-31) and 4.20, 4.21, 4.22 (p. 36). His criticism of the lack of a bibliography 
is dubious. It is obviously impractical for a small book to list all the available 
materials. Moreover, nearly all the important references can be located either 
directly or indirectly in my notes. 
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In his article “Les éléments de formation du Divyavadana,’ 
TP 8 (1907) .105-122, Sylvain Levi has this note after Mendhaka 
(p. 107): “ Manque au Miala°, traduction chinoise; mais se 
retrouve dans le Vinaya tibétain correspondant.” While it is true 
that a Chinese version does not exist in I-tsing’s voluminous 
translation of the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, there are 
found in the other Chinese translations of the Vinaya at least 
three different versions of the Mendhaka story: 

a. Ssu-fen-lii, Vinaya of the Dharmagupta, ch. 42, T22.872b- 
873a, completed by Buddhayaésas and Cuu Fo-nien in 410-412. 

b. Wu-fen-lii, Vinaya of the Mahicasaka, ch. 22, T22.150b- 
151b, translated by BuppHasiva in 423-424. 

c. Shih-sung-lii, Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, ch. 26, T.23. 
191a-192b, translated by Punyatara, Kumarajiva, Dharmaruci, 
and Vimalaksas in c. 404-405. 


These Chinese versions are by no means so detailed as the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan accounts of the Mendhaka story, but the 
fundamental points are present. These consist of 1) the members 
of the Mendhaka household and their respective miraculous 
powers; 2) the visit made by the Buddha to where Mendhaka 
lived for the purpose of converting him; 3) the Buddha’s explana- 
tion to Mendhaka as to how it was that he and his household 
attained their miraculous powers; and finally 4) the provisions 
made by Mendhaka for the Buddha and his retinue on their long 
journey. We shall have occasion to return to these Chinese ver- 
sions in our discussion later. 

The Sanskrit text of the Mendhaka story is found in the Divya- 
vadana (Cowe.y and Net ed.), pp. 123-135. Burnovur in his 
Introduction a Vhistoire du Buddhisme Indien (Paris, 2nd ed. 
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1876) , pp. 169-172 (1st ed. 1844, 190-194) has translated a por- 
tion of this version, namely Divy. p. 126, line 15-p. 130, line 11. 
About 1943 appeared the Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. 3, pt. 1, edited 
by N. Durt, which also contained the Sanskrit text of the story 
on pp. 241-255. With the exception of p. 241, line 1-244, line 5, 
which was taken from the Divydvadana pp. 123-127, line 24, the 
rest was found in manuscripts of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya 
unearthed in Gilgit. 

The Tibetan translation utilized in this study is found in the 
Lhasa Kanjur, Hdul-ba, Ga 39a3-49b7. 

The Pali counterpart of the Mendhaka (Pali Mendaka) story 
is found in a number of places. There is first the version in the 
Vinaya, Mahavagga 6.34 (OLpENBERG, Vinayapitakam 1.240-245;) 
translated into English by Ruys Davins and OLpEenser«a, Vinaya 
Texts 2.121-129; Horner, The Book of the Discipline 4.329-336; 
Warren, Buddhism in Translation 448-451. There is also the 
version in the Dhammapadatthakatha (P.TS. ed.) 3.363-375, 
translated into English by Burtincame, Buddhist Legends 3.130- 
138 (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30). This account has a short 
explanation of how Mendhaka was given his peculiar name, which 
meant “ram.” It appeared that he possessed a huge backyard 
in which golden rams as big as elephants were pastured. When- 
ever he needed oil or honey or molasses for food, or materials for 
garments, he would insert balls of threads of five colors into the 
mouths of the rams, and when the balls were removed, a supply 
of all the things needed would flow out. Because of this, he was 
given the name Mendhaka. In the Pali Vinaya, the story is told 
in connection with the Buddha’s sanction of drinking fresh milk 
and the storage of provisions for a long journey. Parts of the 
Mendhaka story are also found in the Patisambhidamagga Com- 
mentary 3.679, 685. 

In this article the following abbreviations will be used: 


D Divyavadana DhA Dhammapadatthakatha 
G Gilgit Manuscripts SFL Ssit-fén-lii 

L Uhasa Kanjur WFL Wu-fén-li 

T Taishé Tripitaka SSL Shih-sung-lii 
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PSA Commentary on the Patisambhidamagga 
PV Vinayapitakam 3 

Warren Warren, Buddhism in Translations 
BurRLINGAME Bur.uincAmMe, Buddhist Legends 
Horner Horner, The Book of the Discipline 


2 


The Mendhaka story according to the Sanskrit tradition may 
be summarized as follows: 


In the city of Bhadramkara‘ there were six persons? possessed of great 
psychic powers, Mendhaka, his wife, son, daughter-in-law, male servant, and 
female servant.? The psychic power of Mendhaka was such that by his 
mere glance his empty granary would become full of grain. His wife could 
feed a hundred thousand people from a pot of rice prepared for only one 
person. His son possessed a purse containing five hundred pieces of gold, 
which would remain full no matter how much money he gave away. His 
daughter-in-law, by preparing unguents for only one, would be able to 
supply the needs of a hundred thousand persons. When the male servant 
ploughed one furrow in the field, seven furrows would immediately be 
ploughed. As for his female servant, whatever she kept or watched would 
increase sevenfold. 

The Buddha, having realized that the conversion of Mendhaka was at 
hand, made the trip to Bhadramkara, where Mendhaka and his household 
lived. However, it happened that at that time some heretics were also 
living in Bhadramkara who had been forced to leave Cravasti because the 
Buddha had exposed their heretical claims.* These heretics, upon hearing 


*Tib. bzai-byed. But in PV the name of the city is given as Bhaddiya, in the 
Anga kingdom. Likewise in Chinese, pa-t'i BR #E in WFL, T22.150b; SFL, T22.873b; 
po-ti YEE in SSL, T28.191a. It is probable that the two names refer to the 
same city in Anga. 

* For Skt. jana “ persons,” the Tibetan L$9a4 has ses-par-bya-pa. It appears that the 
Tibetans have confused jand and jfdna. For jana, the Tib. should have been skye-bo- 
rnams, Mvyut. 2940, 7152. 

*The names of the rest of the household are given in DhA 1.385; PSA 3.685. 
Mendhaka’s wife was Candapaduma, son Dhanajijaya, daughter-in-law Sumanadevi, 
male servant Punna. There was no female servant. In this source, Mendhaka was 
introduced as a treasurer in the city of Bhaddiya. His son also held the same office 
under King Bimbisara. Concerning the daughter of Dhanajfijaya, Visakha, there is 
the beautiful story Visakhaya-vatthu in DhA 1.884-420, which has been translated 
into English in Warren 451-81, and BurtincaMe 1.59-84. 

“A reference to the defeat of the heretics in the exercise of miraculous powers by 
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that their enemy, the Buddha, was about to arrive in Bhadramkara, im- 
mediately instigated a campaign against the Blessed One. They informed 
the inhabitants that a misfortune was about to befall them, that the monk 
Gautama was coming to deprive people of their sons and wives of their 
husbands. They also threatened to leave as soon as the Buddha arrived 
in the city. The people of Bhadramkara entreated them to remain behind 
and promised to carry out everything the heretics desired. The heretics then 
called upon the inhabitants to remove all the people dwelling in the vicinity 
of Bhadramkara and resettle them within the city.5 They were also to 
plough the green meadows of grass, destroy the open fields, cut down the 
fruit and flower trees, and poison the wells. All this was done by the 
inhabitants. 

Cakra, the king of the gods, upon seeing such conditions in Bhadramkara, 
felt it was not proper for the Buddha to travel to such a deserted country, 
so he called upon the various gods to dry up the poisoned wells, to fill them 
with water, and to repopulate the countryside, and, as a result, the vicinity 
of Bhadramkara became rich and prosperous again. 

The heretics living with the people of Bhadramkara then sent out spies 
to find out what the countryside was like, and these spies came back with 
reports that such a rich and prosperous area had never been seen by them. 
The heretics were disturbed by this news, and once again threatened to 
leave,® saying to the people that anyone who could change material objects 
could certainly change the disposition of men also. The inhabitants of 
Bhadramkara, however, again entreated them to stay. This time the heretics 
consented to remain on condition that the inhabitants promise not to go 
see the Buddha, and that anyone breaking this promise should pay sixty 
karsapanas as a fine. The people promised. 

A short time after that, the Buddha arrived and stayed in a pavilion south 


the Buddha who performed the twin miracles at Sravasti. Cf. DhA $.199-217, trans- 
lated into English by BuriincaMe 3.35-47; D 148-166; Jataka 4.263-67. 

* Burnour, Introduction, p. 169 reads here, “il faut . . . qu’aprés avoir fait sortir 
tout le peuple du pays de Bhadramkara, on abandonne la ville.” I am inclined to 
disagree with Burnour’s rendering here. The Skt. in D 197, line 3 reads: Bhadram- 
karasémantakena sarvajanakayam udvasya Bhadramkaram nagaram pravéasayata. 
Pravdasayata is the imperative of the causative form of the root vas, 2nd person, plural, 
which I have interpreted as “cause to dwell in.” From what follows in the story, it 
is clear that the city was not abandoned. The Tib. rendering, L 40b4, confirms this: 
gron-khyer-bzan-byed-kyi-ric-hkhor-gyi-skye-bohi-tshogs-thams-cad-gnas-nas-ph y un-la/ 
gron-khyer-bzan-byed-kyi-nan-du-tshud-cig/ “ After removing the entire assemblage 
of people in the vicinity of Bhadramkara from their places of dwelling, place them 
inside the city of Bhadremkara.” 

*D 198, line 2 reads: sarvathavalokita bhavanto ’pagcimam vo darsanam gacchama 
iti. “You are well taken care of here, sirs; we go, this is our final sight of you.” 
The word apagcimam presents a problem here, for the reading in G 244, line 12 is 
paceimam, likewise in L 41b4, blta-bahi-mthah-ma-byas-nas-hgroho. However, apag- 
cimam can also be interpreted as “having no other in the rear, or the last,” so that 
it can be used in the same sense as pagcimam. 
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of the city. A brahman girl from Kapilavastu, who had married a man of 
Bhadramkara, was at that moment standing on a wall near her house, and 
when she saw the Buddha in the twilight, she evinced a desire to see him, 
the sage of the Sakyas. The Buddha divined her wish and miraculously 
created a ladder for her to descend from the wall. After the brahman girl 
had gone into the presence of the Buddha, the latter requested her to go to 
the householder Mendhaka and report his (the Buddha’s) arrival to him. 
She was also to say to Mendhaka that the Buddha was waiting for him, and 
that if Mendhaka should give as an excuse for not coming the fine of 
sixty kdrsdépanas, she was to remind him that his son had an inexhaustible 
purse. The brahman girl did everything as requested by the Buddha. As 
expected, the householder gave the excuse of the fine for not coming, but 
when he realized that the Buddha knew about the power of his son, he 
thought to himself that the Blessed One must indeed be omniscient to know 
that the son possessed such a purse. Thereupon he paid the fine of sixty 
karsapanas and hurried to where the Buddha was. The Buddha then preached 
to him and converted him to the fruit of entering the stream. Mendhaka then 
asked whether or not the people of Bhadramkara could also obtain the 
dharma, to which the Blessed One replied that it depended on him the 
householder. Mendhaka immediately returned to the city, deposited a heap 
of kdrsdpanas, and proclaimed to the people, “ Whoever desires to see the 
Victorious One, the One without Strife,” conqueror of the passions and hatred, 
the incomparable one, having a pure golden color,® let that one go quickly with 
a fixed and determined heart, and his fine shall be paid by me.” The people 
at first asked whether the sight of the Buddha was auspicious, and Mendhaka 
assured them it was. The assemblage of people then rescinded the agreement 
about the fine, declaring that since they were the ones who established it in 
the first place, they were free to abolish it. In huge throngs they then 
proceeded to where the Buddha was, to listen to the dharma preached by the 
Blessed One. The Buddha was so intent on his preaching that he forgot the 
time for taking meals had passed. Upon being questioned by Mendhaka as 
to what could be taken at the improper time, the Buddha replied that butter, 
molasses, sugar, and beverage could be taken. Such foods were accordingly 
prepared by Mendhaka. 

Mendhaka® then proposed that the monks accept some kdrsépanas as 
travelling expenses on the road. The Buddha agreed to the proposal. How- 
ever, the monks were in doubt as to who should accept the karsdpanas, since 
the Buddha had already prohibited the acceptance of gold and silver by 
monks. The Buddha declar'd that money might be accepted by the 
kalpaka@ra, one who made the gift allowable, or by novices on condition that 
it be used for the entire sangha. When Mendhaka also offered rice and 


7D 129, nirbandha “the One who is free,” but G 247 has nirdvandvam; L 43b4 
rtsod-med-pa “the One without Strife.” Cf. Muyut. 58; Chinese equivalent 4t7f, 
Bai 


5D 129: karunévaditam, compassionate and pure, but G 247 kanakdvadaiam, L 


43b4 gser-gyi-mdog-can. 
® The following passage is not in D but in G 248-49, and in L 44b4-45b7. 
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molasses, the Blessed One likewise sanctioned their acceptance, in the 
absence of any lay attendants, by the monks and novices if carried out in 
accordance with certain ceremonies, such as washing both hands, taking the 
offering with the left hand and covering it with the right hand, and extending 
benedictions over it for seven days. Such food, the Buddha went on to 
declare, could be eaten by five types of people, travellers on the road, those 
who fast, the sick, the steward in a monastery, and servants to monks.’® In 
case the molasses were mixed with the rice or flour, the Buddha also gave 
instructions on how to separate the ingredients before eating, either by 
blowing, washing, or scraping out the molasses. 

Doubts 4 arose in the minds of the monks after hearing this story, and 
they asked the Buddha just what did Mendhaka and the members of his 
household do that they were able to acquire such miraculous powers. In 
response to this question, the Buddha related the following story of the past. 

Formerly in Benares there was a king named Brahmadatta. During his 
reign, it was predicted by the soothsayers that there would be a drought 
for twelve years, and that, as a result, the three-fold famine would arise, 
the box famine,?1 the heapful-of-white-bone famine,!* and _ living-by-a-stick 
famine.'* In a caficu famine, people would put grain seeds into a box which 
they would close up, the idea being that the people in the future would use 
these seeds as seedlings while they themselves would die. In a ¢vetdsthi 
famine, people would gather up bones and boil them in water until they 
become white, then the beverage would be drunk. In the calakavrtti famine, 
people would use sticks to dig up morsels of grains from the crevices of the 
threshing floor, and boil the grains in water to make a soup. 

At that time in Benares there was a wealthy householder, who upon hearing 
of the imminent famine summoned his steward and asked him whether 
there was enough food in the granaries to last twelve years. The steward 
assured him there was, so he remained.1* The famine came as predicted and 


For the last two we have in L 45b2 dge-bskos, and lag-gi-blas; G 249 line 8, 
upadhivarika, navakarmika. Upadhivarika and dge-bskos mean “ steward ”; cf. Dutt, 
Gilgit Manuscripts 3.8.xvii; Das, 269b. The meaning of navakarmika here is not 
clear, and I have followed the Tibetan, cf. Das, 1203b. The P.T.S. Pali-English 
Dictionary defines the word as an expert in construction or in repairs. 

** D 181 resumes story here. 

2 Skt. caficu; Tib., 2a~ma-tog. 

*Skt., evetdsthi; Tib., rus-gon-dkar. 

* Skt., galakaurtti; Tib., thur-mas-htsho-ba. 

** This is the Tibetan way of describing the famine, gyul-gyis-ser-gnas-hbruhi- 
hbrum-bu-dag-thur-mas-brus-nas, L 46b2. D 132 merely has vilebyhas “ from holes.” 

*® According to DhA 3.865-66; BurLINGAME 3.182, Mendhaka on his way to the 
palace met the purohita and asked him what the stars portended. The purohita 
replied that there was to be a famine within three years. Mendhaka immediately had 
more crops sown, spent all his fortune buying grain to fill 1250 granaries which he 
constructed, and when the granaries were filled to capacity, he dumped the grain 
into pits in the ground and covered them. What remained was then mixed witb 


clay and used to plaster the walls. 
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raged for twelve years. The granaries of the wealthy householder were 
gradually exhausted, until finally all members of the household died from 
starvation except six, the householder himself, his wife, son, daughter-in-law, 
male servant, and female servant. One day the householder, in a last attempt 
to gather some grains, cleaned all his granaries and was able to collect a 
tiny bit of the precious food. This was thrown into a pot and cooked. On 
that very day a pratyekabuddha appeared in Benares and came to the door 
of the householder just as the latter was about to partake of his share of 
the precious morsels. Upon seeing the pratyekabuddha begging for alms, the 
householder became compassionate and decided to give up his own share 
of food.‘7 His wife thought to herself that she could not eat if her husband 
did not, so she offered her share of food also. The other members of the 
household followed suit. The pratyekabuddha, after receiving the alms from 
all, began to teach the dharma to them by deeds and not by words. He 
soared into the sky, and quickly manifested his supernatural powers by 
producing lightning, fire, and rain. The householder and his family prostrated 
themselves upon the ground upon seeing these miracles, and began to utter 
earnest wishes. The householder expressed the wish that through the roots 
of merits acquired by his good deeds, his empty granaries might become full 
by his mere sight of them. His wife wished that she might be able to feed 
a hundred thousand people from a pot of rice prepared for only one person. 


*7 PD) 182 etad apy aham parityajya niyatam pranair viyokshye, “even if I give 
this up, I will certainly be deprived of life.” G 241 has etad apy aham paribhujya 
niyatam pranair viyokshye, “even if I eat this, I will certainly be deprived of life.” 
L 47a5 same as G, hdi-bdag-gis-zos-kyat-gdon-mi-za-bar-srog-dan-hbral-bar- hgyur-gi. 
Of the two readings, G appears to be preferable, the idea being that even if the 
householder ate his share of the food and did not give any to the pratyekabuddha, he 
(the householder) would still die soon after, since he had no more food left in the 
house. 

The DhA 8.367-68, BuRLINGAME 3.1382-33, tells us that as the famine raged, all the 
food stocks in the 1250 granaries and pits were exhausted. Mendhaka’s wife then 
had to tear down the walls and melt the clay to get rice. Finally the last wall was 
torn down and from it was extracted one nali of rice. Due to fear of thievery, the 
wife put the rice into a jar and buried it. One day, Mendhaka returned home from 
service to the king and asked his wife whether there was anything to eat, since 
he was hungry. The wife took out the na/i of rice and asked her husband whether 
she should boil it, or prepare rice gruel with it. If she boiled the rice, the amount 
would suffice for only one meal; if she prepared rice gruel, it would serve for two 
meals. The husband replied that since the household was going to die of hunger 
anyway after consuming the rice, she might just as well boil it, so that the family 
would enjoy one good meal. The wife did this, and placed one portion of the 
cooked rice before Mendhaka. At that moment a pratyekabuddha appeared at the 
door. Mendhaka rejoiced at the sight of him and thought to himself that while 
his portion of boiled rice would keep him alive for one day, giving it to the pratyeka- 
buddha would bring salvation to him for countless ages to come. So he offered his 
share to the pratyekabuddha. The other members of the family did not think it 
proper for only Mendhaka to go hungry, so they all offered their shares also. 
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The son wished that he might give away as much money as he pleased from 
his purse, and yet the purse would not become empty. The daughter-in-law 
wished that she might be able to supply unguents to a hundred thousand 
people from an amount prepared for only one person. The male servant 
wished that seven furrows might be ploughed at one time, while the female 
servant wished that whatever she kept or watched might be increased seven- 
fold The pratyekabuddha granted the fulfillment of these earnest wishes, 
and after bestowing compassion upon them all, left. 

The householder then went with great hopes to his empty granaries. As 
soon as he looked at them, they became filled immediately with grain. His 
wife tried cooking the meal in a pot, and even after feeding a huge multi- 
tude, the pot was still full. The other members of the family likewise found 
that their earnest wishes had all become fulfilled. 

When the householder discovered that he could now provide for the needs 
of the famine stricken population, he had a proclamation circulated through- 
out the city, inviting those who needed food to come to his place. The 
great uproar that greeted this welcome announcement reached the ears of 
the king, who then invited the householder into the palace and questioned 
him about his proclamation. The householder then related the entire episode 
to the king. 

After finishing this story of the past, the Buddha made the usual identifi- 
cation of the characters of the past and present, and the Mendhaka story ends 
in D and G. 


3 


Of the three Chinese versions of the Mendhaka story, the one 
found in WFL is the most complete, and we are translating that 
in full here. 


The Buddha was staying in Rajagrha. 
At that time there lived in the city of Bhaddiya the householder Men- 
dhaka '° who possessed great merits. His wife, son, daughter-in-law, male 


*8The earnest wishes of the various members of the household differed somewhat 
in DhA 8.869-70, BurtincaMe 3.184. Mendhaka wished that he would never experi- 
ence such a famine again, that he would never be obliged to work for his living, 
that by merely sweeping his 1250 granaries clean and sitting at their doors, showers 
of grain would fall from the sky to fill them all, and that in all his future rebirths 
he would have the same wife, son, daughter-in-law, and servant. His daughter-in- 
law wished that by setting a basket of grain before her, she might have the power 
to give seed-rice to all the inhabitants of Jambudvipa and that no matter how much 
she gave out, the amount in the basket would not be diminished. As Mendhaka, all 
the rest of the household wished that in future rebirths, they would be reborn in 
the same family and have the same relationship with each other. 

In Chinese, SFL, T22.878b 26, 33E; WFL, 722.150b 3H ; SSL, 723.1910 
FRX; A-lo-han chii-té-ching, T?.834a ES 2 GF ; Tséng-i-a-han-ching, T2.559¢ YE 
%%. The SFL carried one bit of information not found in any of the other sources, 
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Pyopeieny. +3 


servant, and female servant also possessed great merits. Whenever the 
householder entered a granary, grain would drop down from the sky into 
the granary and would cease only when he came out.?° If his wife took a 
vessel full of rice and distributed it to the family and outsiders, as soon as 
the rice was taken out, the vessel would be refilled immediately, so that 
it would never become exhausted. When the son held a purse of gold, gold 
pieces would flow out unceasingly from it without the purse becoming empty.”+ 
The daughter-in-law would take out a hu fj} of uncooked rice which would 
not become exhausted, even though the family and outsiders would draw from 
it every day for a month.?? The male servant would be able to plough seven 
furrows at one ploughing. By grinding half an ounce of unguents,”* the female 
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namely, that Mendhaka was a disciple of Purana Kasyapa, who was one of the six 
heretical teachers contemporaneous with the Buddha. His teachings, as given in a 
number of places in the nikdéyas, present him primarily as one who denied that 
actions, good or bad, brought any results. One could kill, steal, or commit adultery, 
yet reap no retribution. Cf. Digha 1.52-58; Samyutta 1.65. In the Samyutta 3.69, 
5.126, he is described as a ahetuvddin, one who denied that there was any cause or 
condition for the impurity of things. It is possible that the compilers of the Samyutta 
had made a mistake here, for this doctrine of ahetuvada was ascribed to Makkhali 
Gosala in Digha 1.58. For a later legend concerning his death by drowning, ef. 
DhA 8.208-209. Purana was also described as omniscient in Ang. 4.428. Some 
sources claimed that he was a follower of the lokdyata school, which looked upon the 
soul as identical with the body, and existing only as long as the body. For the 
lokdyata school, cf. Dialogues of the Buddha 1.166-172. 

2° SFL, T22.872b, whenever Mendhaka entered a granary, grain would issue forth 
automatically from a hole the size of an axletree, and would cease only after he left 
the granary. In SSL, T23.191b, the supernatural power possessed by Mendhaka was 
different. Sitting in the market place with a heap of gold and silver and precious 
stones, he could invite all the people of Jambudvipa to take away as much of the 
treasure as they wished, and the heap of precious stones and metals would not be 
diminished. 

21 SSL, T23.191b different. According to this, if the son were to enter a warehouse 
and see an opening the size of the nave of a wheel in the ceiling, through that 
cpening precious gems would rain down from heaven until the warehouse became 
filled. 

22 SFL, T22.872c tells us that the daughter-in-law, with only a nominal supply 
of unguents, could smear a four-fold legion and yet not exhaust her supply. 

28 YAR vilepana, or unguents. The vinayas of the various sects all countenanced 
the use of scented unguents on the ground that the warm humid climate of India 
caused bodily odors to be rather pronounced. We find also such a passage in the 
Ta-chih-tu-lun c. 93 Fc4B EH 125.7100, KA BMRA RUGR MOBS. 
According to the Ta-fang-kuang fo hua-yen-ching KA KH fe HERE ce. 11, T10.713be, 
translated by Prajfia in 795-798, there are the following ten advantages in smearing 
unguents on the body: 1) It enriches the vital essence. 2) It purifies the body. 3) 
It cools the body temperately. 4) It lengthens life. 5) It brightens the complexion. 
6) It delights the spirit. 7) It improves health. 8) It makes one lovable and 
respectable. 9) It sharpens the senses. 10) It produces a dignified appearance. 
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servant would be able to smear the family and outsiders and yet the amount 
would not be decreased or exhausted.2* People all around never failed to 
come and witness these miracles after hearing about them. 

When King Bimbisara heard about this family, he also desired to go and 
see for himself. Without notifying anyone of the trip, he and his retinue 
went to the dwelling place of the householder.2>5 When Mendhaka heard 
that the king had arrived, he immediately went out to welcome him with these 
words, “ Welcome, O great king, we are happy that you grace us with your 
royal presence.” The king asked, “Did you know beforehand that we 
were coming? ” “No,” replied the householder. The king continued, “ There 
are too many soldiers in my army and I cannot provide for them all.” The 
householder replied, “I will contribute supplies to the king and the great 
ministers. My son will provide for the crown prince. My wife will contribute 
to the inner apartments, the male and female servants will take sufficient care 
of all the soldiers. The grain and grass are also sufficient to feed the elephants 
and horses of the army. We hope that you will now bestow your imperial 
favor upon us.” When the king reached the household, he sat down and 
said, “I have heard that you and the rest of your family all possess great 
merits. I would like to see them all.” The householder answered, “ We dare 
not keep anything secret.” He thereupon ordered that rice be removed from 
a granary, and the granary itself swept clean, after which he spread a royal 
seat within it for the king. After the king had entered and sat down on the 
seat, the householder then entered, whereupon grain automatically rained 
down from the sky. The king was exceedingly astonished by this. He then 
wished to see the power of the wife’s merits. The householder put a vessel 
of cooked rice before his wife. The woman took the rice and distributed it to 
all the hosts in the army until everyone was satisfied, yet the amount of 
rice in the vessel was not decreased. The king now wanted to see the power 
of the son’s merits. The householder ordered the son to hold his purse of 
gold and present the gold pieces flowing out of it to the king and his 
retinue. They all took as much as they desired, yet the purse did not become 
empty. The king then desired to see the power of the daughter-in-law’s merits. 
Mendhaka ordered her to take out a hu of uncooked rice, from which he 
contributed a month’s supply to the king and the ministers without the hu 
becoming exhausted. Bimbiséra now wanted to see the power of the male 
servant’s merits. Mendhaka ordered him to plough, and immediately seven 
furrows were ploughed. The king now wished to see the power of the female 
servant’s merits. Mendhaka ordered her to grind half an ounce of unguents 
whose fragrance was wafted to half a yojana without any diminution. Though 
the unguents were used to smear a great host of people, the amount still 
remained as usual and was not consumed. The king and his hosts, after 
marvelling at the miraculous power of these merits, then went home.?¢ 


** According to the SFL, T22.872c, the female servant could feed a four-fold army 
with only eight tou of rice, while the SSL, 723.191b says that she could supply all 
the people of Jambudvipa with the rice and flour that they need. 

** The SFL and SSL do not contain this episode of Bimbisara going to visit the 
householder. 

*°This episode of Bimbisara witnessing the marvellous deeds of Mendhaka and 
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The Buddha accompanied by his retinue of 1250 monks travelled through 
the countryside and arrived at Bhaddiya. When Mendhaka heard that the 
Blessed One had now arrived and was dwelling in Jatiyavana, he wanted to 
go out to welcome and reverence the Buddha and to ask his well-being. 
However, the heretics went to him and said, “ You should not go forth to 
welcome the sramana Gautama, he should come to see you instead. Why? 
Because your merits exceed those of other people, and all sramanas, brahmans, 
kings, and householders should come and call on you.” After hearing this, the 
a householder gave up his intention to see the Buddha. Some time later, how- 
ie ever, the same idea arose and he thought to himself, “ The sramana Gautama 
if has been here for a long time, yet he has not come to see me. His teachings 
it must indeed be superior. What reason is there for me to remain quietly here 
4 and not go forth to present my respects?” Thereupon he harnessed his 
Te chariot and went out of the city.?” In the distance, he saw the unique features 





his household follows closely the PV version in Mahdvagga 6.84; Horner 4.330-332; 
Vinaya Texts 2.122-124. There are two significant differences, however. In the Pali, 
Bimbisara himself did not go, but dispatched one of his ministers to do the witnessing. 
Secondly, in the Pali the minister did not wish to go to the fields to see the 
miraculous power of the male seryant, and accepted it as being demonstrated, though 
‘ he did not actually see it. 

i *7 Concerning this episode of Mendhaka visiting the Buddha, the SFL, 722.872c 
tells us that the householder first informed his heretic master that he wanted to go and 
ie call on the Buddha. The heretic master told him that since he possessed such great 
. supernatural powers, he should not go to call on the Buddha, but that the Buddha 
should come to call on him. Mendhaka disregarded the heretic’s advice, however, 
and proceeded to call on the Buddha. The SSL, 723.191be described Mendhaka as 
haughty and arrogant. When the heretics heard that Buddha and his retinue of 
monks were about to arrive in Bhaddiya, they assembled and began to criticize the 
Gautama, charging him and his followers with endless desires, difficult to be satisfied. 
The Buddhists were likened to hailstones, locusts, and bandits who destroyed crops, 
impoverished the people, and ruined families. Mendhaka became angry and agreed 
with the heretics that no one should be permitted to see the Gautama, and that 
; any offender should be fined 500 pieces of gold. 

Fee: The SSL then contains an interesting passage telling how Mendhaka changed his 
- attitude. “At that time, the householder asked the people, ‘Does this sramana 
+ Gautama resort to force to obtain alms if people do not give to him?’ The people 
answered, ‘No.’ He again asked, ‘ Does the king order people to give to him?’ ‘No,’ 
replied the people. He asked further, ‘If one does not give to him, does he injure 
or harm that one?’ The people again replied, ‘No.’ Then he asked, ‘ Why do people 
give alms to him?’ They answered, ‘They give because they themselves believe they 
should, that they wish to do so personally, that they themselves love him, and that 
they are pure in their hearts.’ The householder said, ‘If this Gautama is one who 
does not resort to force, if he is not benefitted by a king’s order, and if he does not 
injure or harm one who does not give alms to him, then it is in accordance with the 
dharma that one should give alms to him. It is because of the power of his merits 
that he is sole to bring happiness to such multitudes of people. The merits of such a 
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of the Buddha, appearing like a golden mountain. After arriving in the 
presence of the Buddha, he saluted the feet of the Blessed One with his 
head and then sat on one side. The Buddha preached to him the different 
parts of the wonderful law, up to the four noble truths of dukkha, samudaya, 
nirodha, and marga, whereupon he immediately became converted and attained 
dhammacakkhu.?* He now rose and said to the Buddha, “ May the Buddha 
and the retinue of monks take alms with me tomorrow?” The Buddha 
accepted by remaining silent. 

The householder returned home and prepared many kinds of delicate foods 
and drinks. On the morrow at mealtime, he personally went to inform the 
Buddha, “ May the Sage know that it is now time.” The Blessed One, sur- 
rounded by monks in front and back, went to the dwelling place of the 
householder and sat down on the prepared seat, where he was waited upon 
personally by the householder. After the meal was finished, water was passed 
around to wash the hands.?® The householder, together with other members 
of his family, now sat down in front of the Buddha to hear him preach 
the different aspects of the wonderful dharma up to the four truths, after 
which they all likewise attained the fruit of dhammacakkhu, and received the 
tisarana and five precepts. 


person are superior to those of mine.’ Thus the householder Mendhaka, even before 
he saw the Buddha, dispelled his arrogance and haughtiness.” 

The SSL then continued to explain that after Mendhaka heard that the Buddha 
had arrived in Bhaddiya, his roots of merits generated by his worship of the Buddha 
in former ages began to manifest themselves, impelling him to think to himself as 
follows: “I am respected as the richest and most fortunate of all the people in the 
city, and were I not to go to see the Buddha, people would criticize me as miserly 
and covetous of money.” Having thought thus, he then announced to the people 
that he was going to call on the Buddha, and would willingly pay the fine of 500 
pieces of gold. When the people heard this, some of them wanted to accept the 
fine but dared not, because they were indebted to Mendhaka or had received gifts 
from him. So they answered that there was no need to pay the fine, they would 
all go to see the Buddha. 

*°Skt. dharmacaksuvisuddha; Tib. chos-kyi-mig-rnam-par-dag-pa. This is the state 
when the convert thoroughly understands the four noble truths and entertains no 
more doubts about them. Cf. Mocuizux1, Bukkyd Daijiten 5.4590c. 

2° The SSL, T23.192ab has an extended account of this meal. There it is recorded 
that after the Buddha had preached to the Mendhaka household and converted them, 
Mendhaka invited the Blessed One and the assembly of 1250 monks to take alms 
with him. The Buddha accepted. Mendhaka then proceeded to prepare an exceedingly 
elaborate reception and feast for the monks. He first prepared gold, silver, crystal 
(KAA! sphatika), lapis lazuli (Sf }8} vaidirya), and beds, 1250 in each category, 
but the Buddha rejected them all, and accepted instead just ordinary beds. The house- 
holder then attempted to serve food in bowls and plates made of gold, silver, crystal 
and lapis lazuli, but again the Buddha rejected them, and permitted only the use 
of bowls made of iron or clay, and plates made of iron or brass. After this meal, 
the Buddha refused to accept any further invitation from the householder, and left 
after pronouncing a gdtha of benediction. 
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Mendhaka then asked the Buddha, “ O Blessed One, my wife, son, daughter- 
in-law, male servant, female servant, and myself have all asked through whose 
powers we have obtained these marvellous merits. May the Blessed One 
explain the matter to us?” The Buddha replied, “ All of you possessed 
good merits.” “How did we all obtain these merits?” The Buddha then 
recounted the story of the past. 

Formerly in Rajagrha*® there lived a weaver with his wife, son, and 
daughter-in-law. It happened that the family had only one male and one 
female servant. One day, while they were eating together, a pratyekabuddha 
came to their dwelling place to seek for alms. The weaver said to his family, 
“Will you please go ahead and eat, while I give my share to him.” The 
wife said, “ Take my share and give it to him.” The son, daughter-in-law, 
male servant, and female servant also offered their shares. The pratyeka- 
buddha said, “ You all have given your shares to me; by so doing you have 
displayed to the utmost your virtuous heart. Now if each of you would give 
me only a portion of your share, your food would not be diminished much, 
while I would obtain a sufficient amount.” Each one, by putting only one 
spoonful of food into the almsbowl of the pratyekabuddha, was able to fill it. 
The pratyekabuddha, after eating his food, displayed various sorts of mar- 
vellous deeds in the sky and then left. The members of the householder’s 
family were reborn in the heaven of the Caturmaharajika devas, and after 
having completed their lives there, were reborn in the Trayastrimsa heaven, 
then kept on being reborn until they attained the Paranirmitavasavartin 
heaven.*! In this manner they were reborn seven times and, because of the 
residue of merits, were reborn again in this world. This former weaver and 
his family are now you and your family.*? 

In the presence of the Buddha, the householder now invited the assembly 
of monks, saying, “I now invite all the monks to partake of my offerings in 
unlimited quantities. Whatever the monks need, let them obtain such things 
in any amount from me whenever they want them.” The monks did not dare 
to accept, giving as their reason that the Buddha had not given them per- 
mission to accept alms without limit. This was reported to the Buddha, who 
then said, “I grant the monks permission to accept as much alms as they see 
fit.” 

Some monks were on the point of departing on a long journey, and they 
accordingly asked for provisions for the trip. The householder immediately 
dispatched messengers to carry gold and silver pieces and other objects to 
them. After they reached their destination, there was still a large amount 
of materials left over, so that the messengers returned with the word that 
the provisions carried along were far too much. The householder replied, 


%° All other sources give Benares. 
81 These are the sad divaukasah, six devas of the kaémadhatu; Caturmaharajikas, 


Trayastrimsas, Yamas, Tusitas, Nirmanaratis, and Paranirmitavaéavartins. Cf. pz 
ta Vaui£&e Poussin, L’Abhidharmakosa 2.1; Mahavyutpatti 3078-8083. 

82 This story of the past, describing how Mendhaka and his household acquired 
their supernatural powers, is found in SFL, T22.872c-878a, but not in SSL. While 
the WFL makes no mention of a famine, the SFL does. 
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“Since I have already donated these to the monks, they should not be 
returned. You may take them to the monastic quarters and donate them to 
the other monks.” This was accordingly done. The monks, however, did 
not know what to do, and reported the matter to the Buddha. The Blessed 
One declared, “I permit the lay attendant of the monk to accept the dona- 
tions for the purpose of exchanging them for objects which the monks need. 
The various monks should not look after such matters.” °° 

The Blessed One then departed from Jatiyavana to journey through the 
countryside. Mendhaka followed with food and utensils, with the idea of 
preparing meals in desolate and uninhabited places. There were also 1250 
elephants, 1250 cows, 1250 cowherds,** and 500 wagons filled with all sorts 
of delicate foods. After they reached a stopping place in the uninhabited 
regions, they spent the whole night preparing food. The next morning, in 
the shadow under each elephant, a seat was prepared for each monk. The 
seat of the Blessed One was prepared in the shadow of the largest elephant. 
When everything was prepared, the monks were informed that the meal was 
ready. The monks did not dare to sit down, however, saying, “ The Blessed 
One has not permitted us to sit in the shade of a living being.” This was 
made to the Buddha, who declared, “I allow the monks to sit.” After the 
monks were seated, the householder first ordered each attendant to draw 
milk from one cow and give it to each monk. The monk did not dare accept 
the milk, saying, “The Buddha has not consented to our drinking warm 
milk freshly drawn from the cow.” When the Buddha was told about this, 
he declared, “I allow the monks to drink.” After drinking, the householder 
then personally served the food, and, when this was finished, water was then 
passed around for the monks to wash their hands.** With Mendhaka seated 
before him, the Buddha now uttered a gatha as a benediction for the offering 
of food, just as he did in the presence of Verafija.*° The Buddha continued 
by preaching the various sorts of wonderful dharma, so that Mendhaka, 
having been instructed, aroused, stimulated, and delighted, returned home. 


*° This episode is found only in WFL. No other account, Skt., Pali, Tibetan, or 
Chinese, has it. 

*¢ Text here, 722.151b8, has eA but this should be RAE A ; 

*° The SFL also contains this account of the Buddha and the 1250 monks departing 
on a long journey through isolated and uninhabited country, and the householder 
preparing the provisions for the trip by sending 1250 cows and 1250 attendants to 
go with the monks. However, on this occasion, the SFL recorded that the Buddha 
not only permitted the drinking of fresh milk, but also consented to the storage of 
five kinds of milk products for a long journey, milk, curds, ghee, buttermilk, and 
butter. The SSL, 723.192be, in describing this episode, relates that Mendhaka dis- 
patched only 500 cows and 500 attendants to go with the Buddha and the assembly 
of monks. 

80 Be He Ps, Fe i>. Verafija was a brahman who invited the Buddha and the 
retinue of monks to spend the rainy season in his town and then, under the evil 
influence of the devil, forgot all about the invitation, so that the Buddha and the 
monks had to subsist on horse’s fodder to pass the summer. At the end of the 
season, Verafija remembered the invitation, and made amends by confessing his 
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4 





Having examined the Sanskrit and Chinese versions of the 
Mendhaka story, let us proceed to a comparison of the various 
accounts to see how they stand in relation to one another concern- 
ing the following topics: 

1. The members of the Mendhaka family and their psychic 
powers. 

2. Opposition of the heretics to Mendhaka visiting the Buddha. 





fault, and by inviting the Buddha and the monks to a feast. After the feast, the 
Buddha uttered the following gatha of benediction: 
Kia - SK 
—-YRSp Beit Rie 
—HAA Wig EB 
—WAP KiKBR 
—HRBP HAG ik 
REKRE P fis APR 
Among all the sacrifices to the devas, the sacrifice to Agni is the best; 
Among all the (verses of the) unorthodox schools, the Savitri hymn is the best; 
Among the multitude of human beings, the cakravartin is the best; 
Among all the waters that flow, the water of the ocean is the best; 
Among all the objects that shine, the sun and moon are the best; 
In heaven above and earth below, the Buddha’s field of merit is the best. 
Cf. T22.1a-2b; 568c-569a; Horner 1.1-21. The same gatha was also uttered by the 
Buddha on other occasions, cf. 723.190a, 192b, with some slight changes. 









BAR | EB 
REA eM aR 
—HtA) Wig ERR (var. FHEBBA 192) 
—HxiP KBRBR wa. — Hil ” ) 
RHEE ABBR (var. HAA ” ) 
~-2AB AAP FSG Fe Se 
+HRKAP = Hh FH He 










Instead of —4)) 3242p . these have RAG , “Among all the (verses in 
the) brahman books.” Instead of —J) 9 AAP, A AG FFs, these have iB 
fa hAwsa—sR: — 458 AA, A GH BEAR; “Among the stars in the sky. 
the moon is the best; Among all the objects that shine, the sun is the best.” As a 
matter of fact, the latter Chinese translations are closer to the Pali counterparts, 
found in PV 1.246; Sutta Nipata 568-69; 

aggihuttamukhaé yanna, savitthi (var. sadvitti) chandaso mukham, 

raja mukham manussinam, nadinam sagaro mukham, 
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3. Mendhaka’s meeting with the Buddha. 
4. Pronouncement of the precepts concerning the taking of 


goods. ~ 


5. Buddha’s recital of the story of the past. 


I. Members of the Mendhaka household and their psychic 
powers. 


A. Mendhaka 


2 


D, G, L: By merely looking at an empty granary, that 
granary would become filled with grain. 

PV: Having bathed his head and swept his granary, 
Mendhaka would sit outside the door and fill the 
granary by causing showers of grain to fall from the 
sky.*" 

DhA: He had his 1250 granaries swept clean, bathed 
his head, and then set down at the door of each of his 
granaries. When he looked up, that granary had be- 
come filled with grain.** 

PSA: Same as DhA.*° 

WFL: Whenever Mendhaka entered the granary, grain 


would fall from the sky, and would cease only when he 
left the granary. 


nakkhattanam mukham cando, ddicco tapatam mukham, 
punnam akankhamananam sangho ve yajatam (var. jayatam) mukhan ti. 
This is translated in Horner 4.340: 
Sacrifices are chief in fire-worship, Savitri chief of (Vedic) meters, 
A king is chief of men, the ocean chief of waters, 
The moon is chief of the lamps of night, the sun chief of luminaries, 
For those giving alms, desiring merit, the order is indeed the chief. 
Savitri is the name of that celebrated verse in Rig-veda 3.62.10, regarded as the most 
sacred in the Vedas, and is repeated by the brahman in his morning and evening 
devotions. It reads, tdt saviteéir vdrenyam bhdrgo devdsya dhimahi, dhiyo yé nah 
pracoddydt, translated in MacDonne.x, Sanskrit Literature, p. 79, “ May we attain 
that excellent glory of Savitri the god, That he may stimulate our thoughts.” Cf. 
Getpner, Der Rig-Veda, 1.410 (H.O.S. vol. 33). 
*7 PV 1.240; Horner 4.329-380. 


*8 DhA 3.372; BurtIncAME 3.136. 
*° PSA 3.685. 
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6. SFL: Whenever Mendhaka entered the granary, grain 


would flow into it through a hole as big as an axletree, 
and cease when he left it. 


SSL: Mendhaka would sit in the market place with 
gold and silver and precious gems, and though all the 
people of Jambudvipa came to take away as much as 
they pleased, the supply would not be exhausted as 
long as he remained seated: 


B. Wife 


1. 


6. 


D, G, L: She could feed a hundred thousand persons 
from a pot of rice prepared originally for the consump- 
tion of one person. 


PV: By sitting down beside one alhaka of rice and one 
helping of curry and condiment, she could serve people 
with food, and as long as she did not get up, the 
supply of food would not be exhausted.*° 

DhA: By cooking one dalhaka of rice, she could fill the 
vessels of all those who came to her for food and, every 
time she removed one spoonful, an equal amount would 
be restored.** 

SFL: With eight tou of rice she would be able to feed 
a four-fold army and people coming from all directions, 
and the rice would not be exhausted until she got up 
to go. 

WFL: If the wife took a vesselful of rice and distribu- 
ted it, as fast as the rice was taken out, the vessel would 
be refilled immediately. 


SSL: Same as WFL. 


4° PV 1.240; Horner 3.329. An dGlhaka was a dry and liquid measure. It is trans- 
lated as pint-pot in Vinaya Texts 2.122. Commentators took it to mean the equivalent 
of a small bowl for cooking rice, or a bowl of food. Cf. Horner 1.103 note 1. 

41 DhA 3.378, tandule minapetvd, measuring rice; but BurtincaME 3.187 has added 
to this by translating, “ measured out a pint-pot of rice.” PSA 3.685 is the same as 
DhA, but reads more specifically, tandulam ekanalimattam gahetva, taking one nali of 
rice. A nali is a smaller measure than the dlhaka. 
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C. Son 
1. D, G, L: The son has a purse containing 500 pieces of 
gold tied to his waist, and this purse would remain full 
even though he should give away 100,000 pieces. 

. PV: The son has a purse containing a thousand pieces 
of gold, from which he would give to each servant six 
months’ wages, and as long as he held the purse in his 
hand, it would never become empty.“ 

. DhA: Possessing a purse containing a thousand pieces, 
he could fill the vessels of all who came to him with 
money, and yet all the time a thousand pieces would 
always remain in the purse.** 

. SFL: The son possesses a purse containing a thousand 
ounces of gold, from which the four-fold army and all 
comers could take out as much gold as they pleased 
and still not exhaust its supply. 

. WFL: The son possesses a purse from which gold 
would flow out unceasingly. 

. SSL: If the son were to enter a warehouse and see an 
opening about the size of a wheel hub in the ceiling, 


precious gems would rain down through that opening 
from heaven until the warehouse became full. 


D. Daughter-in-law 
1. D, G, L: Though she prepared unguents for only one 
person, still that amount would suffice for a hundred 
thousand persons. 

. PV: If she sat down beside a basket having the ca- 
pacity of four donas, she could give to each servant a 
six-months’ supply of rice, and as long as she did not 
get up, the supply of rice would not be exhausted. 

. DhA: Taking a basket of rice-paddy (vihipitakam) 
and seating herself in the open courtyard, she could 


* PV 1.240; Horner 4.330. 
“ DhA $.373-74; BuruincaAME 3.137. PSA 3.685 same. 
** PV 1.240; Horner 4.330. A dona was said to be equivalent to 4 alhaka. 
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fill the vessels of all those who came to her for seed 
rice, and the basket would remain full as before.* 

4. SFL: With one measure of unguents, she could satisfy 
the needs of the four-fold army and all comers, and the 
supply would not become exhausted until she got up 





and left. 
: 5. WFL: With one hu of rice she could feed people from 
i within and without the family every day for a whole 
14 month and still not use up the supply. 
ca 6. SSL: She would sit in the courtyard with perfumes, 


unguents, pearl necklaces, and costly apparels, and as 
long as she did not get up, her supply of such would 
not be exhausted even though all the people of Jam- 
budvipa came and got all they needed. 








E. The male servant 
All the sources are unanimous in agreeing that when 
the servant plowed one furrow, seven furrows would 
be immediately plowed.** 


F. The female servant 

1. D, G: Whatever thing she watched or kept, that thing 
would increase seven-fold. 

2. L: Whenever she looked into a bow! of rice, the rice 
would increase sevenfold. 

3. PV, DhA: No mention of a female servant. 

4. SFL: With eight tow of grain she could supply the 
needs of a four-fold army, and as long as she did not 
get up, the supply of grain would not be exhausted. 

5. WFL: With half an ounce of unguents the female 
servant would be able to smear all the family and out- 
siders without decreasing the amount. 

6. SSZ: After milling rice and wheat and storing them in 


“© DhA 3.874; BurLIncAME 3.1387; same in PSA 3.685. 

“° DhA 3.374; BurtincaME 3.137, adds that he yoked his oxen with golden yokes 
and golden straps, used a golden goadstick, and fastened golden flower cups to the 
horns. 
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the warehouse, she would be able to supply all the 
people of Jambudvipa with all the rice and flour that 
they need, and her supply would not be exhausted. 


II. Opposition of the heretics to Gautama 


1. D,G,L: The heretics warned the people of Bhadramkara 
that Gautania was coming to deprive people of sons and 
wives of husbands, that they should depopulate the areas 
surrounding the city, plough under the green meadows, 
destroy the open fields, cut down the fruit and flower 
trees, and poison the wells. A fine of sixty karsapanas 
was to be levied against anyone who went to see the 
Buddha. 


2. PV: The heretics sought to prevent Mendhaka from 
seeing the Buddha by saying that while Mendhaka was a 
kiriyavadin (one who asserts that things ought to be 
done), the Buddha was an akiriyavadin, or one who 
teaches the dharma without the doctrine of action.*’ 


38. DhA: Same as PV.* 


4. SFL, WFL: The heretics argued that since Mendhaka 
was the possessor of such great psychic powers, he should 
not go to call on the Buddha, on the contrary, the Buddha 
should come to see him. 


5. SSL: The heretics argued that Gautama and his followers 
were difficult to satisfy, their desires were endless; they 
were like hailstones, locusts, or bandits, who ruin the 
grain, impoverish the people, and destroy the families. 
Mendhaka agreed with the heretics and they decided 
that anyone who went to call on the Buddha should be 
fined 500 pieces of gold. 


** PV 1.242 kim pana tvam gahapati athe tH samano akiriyavadam samanam 
gotamam dassanaya upasamkamissasi. 

““DhA 8.374 kasma tvam gahapati kiriyavado samano akiriyavadassa samanassa 
gotamassa santikam gacchasi. BuruIncAME 3.138 translated kiriyavada as “one who 
believes in the activity of the soul.” This is not as good as Horner’s “one who 
asserts an ought-to-be-done.” 
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III. Mendhaka’s meeting with the Buddha 
1. 


KENNETH CH‘'EN 





D, G, L: A brahman girl was introduced to serve as the 
intermediary to bring Mendhaka to the Buddha. To 
this Brahman girl, the Buddha gave the necessary instruc- 
tions as to what to say to Mendhaka. When Mendhaka 
found out that the Buddha was aware of the existence 
of his son’s miraculous purse, he decided that the 
Buddha was indeed omniscient, and consequently went 
to the presence of the Blessed One. At this meeting, 
the Buddha preached the dharma to the householder 
and converted him. 

PV: Because the heretics were so jealous of Gautama, 
Mendhaka decided that the latter must indeed be an 
arhat, and so went to where the Buddha was to listen 
to him preach. He then left to bring his entire family 
together to hear the Buddha.*° 

DhA: Mendhaka disregarded the attempts of the here- 
tics to dissuade him from visiting the Buddha. He went 
and called on the Buddha, and informed him of the con- 
temptuous remarks made by the heretics. The Buddha 
replied by saying that the heretics did not see their 
own faults, but were continually harping on the faults 
of others, even though such faults did not exist. 

SFL: The householder disregarded the advice of the 
heretics and went to call on the Buddha. 

WFL: Mendhaka followed the advice of the heretics 
and did not call on the Buddha. For a long time, how- 
ever, the Buddha did not call on him either. This set 
Mendhaka to thinking that the Buddha must be superior 
to all, and so he decided to go and pay his respects to 
the Blessed One. At their meeting the Buddha preached 
and converted him. 

SSL: The householder Mendhaka in the beginning was 
arrogant and haughty, and agreed with the heretics that 


4° PV 1.242; Horner 4.338. 
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no one should go and call on the Buddha. However, 
this arrogance was soon dispelled, and impelled by his 
roots of merit acquired in a former existence, he thought 
to himself that if he did not go to call on the Buddha, 
people would think that he was miserly and covetous of 
money. Rather than have people entertain such an 
opinion of him, he decided to pay the fine of 500 pieces 
of gold. After doing so, he went into the presence of the 
Blessed One, who preached to him and converted him. 


IV. Pronouncement of the precepts concerning foods 


1. D,G: Ata meeting in which huge throngs of people were 
assembled, the Buddha was so absorbed in teaching the 
dharma that the time for the noonday meal slipped by 
without his realizing it. Mendhaka then asked what 
could be taken at the improper time. The Buddha replied 
that clarified butter, molasses, granulated sugar, and 
water could be taken at the improper time. 

Besides the above, G 243-244 continues with a portion 
that concerns the taking of provisions for a journey 
through isolated and uninhabited country. In this portion 
the Buddha gives permission for the acceptance of kar- 
sapanas to purchase provisions while travelling, and of 
molasses and rice to serve as food for a long trip. 

L follows G. 

. PV: After having converted Mendhaka and his house- 
hold, the Buddha and his retinue of monks departed on 
their journey through the countryside. They were soon 
overtaken by Mendhaka accompanied by 1250 attendants 
with 1250 cows. Mendhaka then ordered each of the 
1250 attendants to milk a cow and to serve the fresh 
milk to a monk. The monks refused to accept the fresh 
milk, however, saying that the Buddha had not granted 
them permission. The Buddha immediately gave per- 
mission. Mendhaka followed this by saying that there 
were “ wilderness roads with little water, with little food; 
it is not easy to go along them without provisions. It 
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were good, Lord, if the Lord allowed monks provisions 
for the journey.” Buddha readily agreed, and allowed 
the monks to accept the five products of a cow, milk, 
curd, ghee, buttermilk, and butter. He also gave per- 
mission to store up rice, beans, salt, molasses, and oil, 
and also to accept gold to buy provisions for the sangha 
while travelling.” 

8. SFL: Mendhaka prepared 1250 cows and 1250 atten- 
dants to provide food for the sangha while travelling 
across uninhabited regions. The monks did not dare 
accept the fresh milk offered by the attendants. This 
was brought to the attention of the Buddha, who then 
declared that the five products of the cow, milk, curd, 
ghee, buttermilk, and butter, were acceptable for a long 
journey. 

4. WFL: Mendhaka followed the Buddha and the monks 
with a procession of 1250 cows, 1250 elephants, 1250 
attendants, and 500 wagons filled with provisions. When 
they reached an uninhabited place, Mendhaka ordered 
the monks to rest in the shady spots provided by the 
elephants, and then had the attendants supply them with 
fresh milk. The monks refused to accept the fresh milk 
until the Buddha gave them specific permission.” 


5° PV 1.244-45; Horner 4.335-36. Concerning the acceptance of gold and silver, it 
appeared that the Buddha assented to it if the money was presented to a kappi- 
yakaraka, or one who by offering anything to a bhikkhu made it legally acceptable. 
Thus we read in PV 1.245, sante bhikkave manussa saddha pasannd, te kappiya- 
karakanam hatthe hirainam upanikkhipanti imind ayyassa yam kappiyam tam detha 
ti. anujanami bhikkave yam tato kappiyam tam saditum. “There are, monks, people 
who have faith and are believing; these deposit gold (coins) in the hands of those 
who make things allowable, saying, ‘By means of this give the Master that which 
is allowable.’ I allow you, monks, thereupon to consent to that which is allowable.” 
Horner 4.336. 

51 From the above, it is clear that the various vinayas told the story of Mendhaka 
primarily as a background for the rule concerning the acceptance of fresh milk and 
other products of a cow. D differed from this and merely concerned itself with food 
taken at the improper time. G and L, being the vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, 
went further than D, and provided for the acceptance of money as well as foodstuffs 
for a long journey. PV also allowed for the acceptance of money, but like the 
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V. Story of the past 


1. D, G, L: When a severe famine was raging in Benares, a 
certain householder and his family were reduced to the 
extreme straits of preparing for their last meal of rice. At 
that moment a pratyekabuddha appeared at the dwelling 
place of the householder. The householder, having com- 
passion toward him, offered his own share of the rice. 
The other members of the household likewise offered their 
share of food to the pratyekabuddha. Because of their 
meritorious deeds, all their earnest wishes were fulfilled 
and they acquired their miraculous powers. 

. DhA: All through the famine, Mendhaka and his family 
remained in Benares. When they were down to their last 
meal of rice, a pratyekabuddha appeared at their door 
begging for alms. Mendhaka became happy at the sight 
of the holy one and he thought to himself that, while the 
portion of rice might feed him for one day, giving it to 
the pratyekabuddha might bring him salvation for count- 
less ages to come. So he offered his bowl of rice to the 
pratyekabuddha. The other members of the household all 
did likewise. For this meritorious deed, each one acquired 
his miraculous power.” 

. SFL: In Benares, in a former rebirth, Mendhaka and 
members of his household had given a portion of their 
food to a pratyekabuddha during a famine and conse- 
quently acquired their supernatural powers as a reward 
for their meritorious actions. 


. WFL: In Rajagrha lived a weaver with his household, 
who, while taking meals, saw a pratyekabuddha appear at 
their door. The weaver offered to give up his share of food 
to the holy man; the rest of the family also volunteered to 
give up their share. In the end, each one gave a portion of 
his share, which was sufficient to fill the almsbow] of the 





Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, sanctioned it only when the money is to be used 
to purchase provisions for the entire sangha while travelling. By no means was the 
money to be used for the needs of individual monks. 

5? DhA 8.365-372; BurLINGAME 3.132-136. 
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pratyekabuddha. For this meritorious deed the weaver 
and his family were reborn in the various heavens, and 
then later on earth as Mendhaka and his family. 


As expected, the versions of the Mendhaka story as found in 
D, G, and L are on the whole similar. Only in one instance did 
D differ markedly from G and L, and this concerns the storing 
of food for a long trip. It is interesting to note that all the 
vinayas except the SSL include in their accounts this episode 
of the Buddha granting permission to the monks to accept the 
products of the cow and to store provisions for a journey. PV, 
SFL, and WFL go further and give details about the train of 
1250 cows with 1250 attendants to furnish the milk. WFL adds 
a new element, the 1250 elephants to provide shade, which the 
others do not have. 

The Pali tradition as found in PV and DAA are uniformly 
similar. They are the only sources (a) that make no mention of 
the female servant, (b) that put the opposition of the heretics 
to the sramana Gautama on a doctrinal basis, (c) that also 
present Mendhaka as disregarding the advice of the heretics, 
and (d) that attribute to the daughter-in-law the miraculous 
power of distributing rice from a never-empty basket, whereas 
all the other sources have her dispensing unguents. With respect 
to (c) above, the Pali sources are joined by the Chinese SFL, and 
with (d) by the Chinese WFL. PV has no story of the past, 
but DhA does have. Incidentally, the stories of the past in all 
the versions except one are remarkably similar; we find mention 
of a famine raging in Benares, the arrival of a pratyekabuddha, 
and the offering of alms by the householder and family. The one 
exception is the Chinese WFL, where no famine is mentioned, 
and Mendhaka is presented as a weaver in his previous life. The 
scene of action is in Rajagrha, not in Benares. 

The Chinese versions of the Mendhaka story present a complex 
picture and exhibit marked variations from both the Sanskrit and 
Pali accounts, especially in the case of the SSL. The Sanskrit and 
Pali accounts agree on the miraculous powers possessed by the 
Mendhaka household, as in the case of Mendhaka’s wife, son, 
and male servant, as do the Chinese SFL and WFL. Only the 
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SSL presents a version entirely at variance with the others. A 
suspicion persists that perhaps this Chinese source had confused 
the powers of the father and son, for the son is connected with 
entry into a warehouse, a feature that characterized Mendhaka’s 
psychic power in all the other sources, while Mendhaka is made 
to distribute gold and silver, a feature that distinguishes the merit 
of his son. Even more striking is the description of the son’s 
power in the SSL, that the aperture in the ceiling through which 
precious gems fell was similar in size to the nave of a cart wheel, a 
feature that characterized Mendhaka’s power in the SFL. Where 
the Sanskrit and Pali do not agree, as in the case of the daughter- 
in-law and the female servant, then the Chinese vinayas display 
marked differences among themselves. For the daughter-in-law 
the WFL follows the Pali, while the SFL and SSL follow the 
Sanskrit. For the female servant, the Chinese follow neither the 
Pali nor the Sanskrit. Instead, what they present is somewhat a 
duplication of the powers attributed to the wife or daughter-in- 
law. For example, practically the same power is possessed by 
the wife and the female servant in the SFL and SSL, the only 
difference being that in the case of the wife, cooked rice is 
distributed, while the female servant dispenses grains. The WFL 
has the female servant distributing unguents, which is the 
miraculous power of the daughter-in-law D, G, SFL, and SSL. 

As for opposition to the Buddha, the SSL version approaches 
the Sanskrit account, in that concrete charges are leveled against 
the Buddha, while the SFL and WFL approach the Pali in that 
the heretics sought to dissuade Mendhaka from seeing the Buddha 
by emphasizing that he was superior to the latter in his merits. 
On Mendhaka’s meeting with the Buddha, the SFL follows the 
Pali, but the WFL and SSL go off on entirely different tangents. 
Both these versions have Mendhaka refraining in the beginning 
from calling on the Buddha, only to go in the end because he was 
impelled by his roots of merits. On the pronouncement about 
food, the SFL follows closely the Pali sources. The WFL has 
the Buddha allowing for the drinking of fresh milk, thus following 
PV, but says nothing about the storage of the products of a cow 
for a long journey. G and L give the permission of the Buddha 
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to store only molasses and rice and to accept karsapanas for a 
long trip. Besides allowing for these and the products of the cow, 
PV also permits the monks to store other items, such as beans, 
salt, and oil. 

In a previous study of the Svagata story in D (HJAS 9{1947]. 
207-314) , I concluded (pp. 308-309) that the PV, SFL, and WFL 
could be grouped together in view of their general similarities. 
This study of the Mendhaka story has reinforced that conclusion. 
Another tendency indicated in that study, that the SSZ was 
closer to the Sanskrit tradition of the Milasarvastivadins (op. 
cit. 310-311) , was also borne out by the present study. 


5 
Relation of the Tibetan Version to the Two Sanskrit Texts. 


The Sanskrit text for the first three pages of the Mendhaka 
story in G 241-244, is supplied from D 123-127, line 24, with a 
few alterations and omissions suggested by the Tibetan transla- 
tion. Beginning with p. 244, line 5, G begins. This corresponds 
to D 127, line 24. I have compared the two Sanskrit texts 
with the Tibetan translation and have found the following dif- 
ferences worthy of mention. 


1. D 127, line 25: nagarajanakayasametair 

G 244, line 6: nagaravdsijanakadyasametair, same in 

L 41bl: grof-khyer-na-gnas-pahi-skye-bohi-tshogs-rnams. (gnas-pahi=vasi 
in G.) 

2. D 197, line 26: gatvd, not in G and L 
8. D 128, line 2: apagcimam vo darganam gacchéma 

G 244, line 12: pagcimam vo darganam gacchéma 

L 41b4: blta-bahi-mthah-ma-byas-nas-hgroho. (G and L have pagcimam, 
mthah-ma, last. 

4. D 128, line 10: janapadacarikaém caran, not in G. 

L 41b7: ljotts-su-rgyu-shifi-gcegs-te, which follows D. However, G 245, 
line 1 has bhagavaénanupirvena, which is not in D, but is in LZ 41b7, 
bcom-ldan hdas . . . rim-gyis 

5. D 128, line 18: andhakare drstah. 

G 245, line 4: andhakdre sthito drstah, same in L 42a2, mun-khan-na- 

bshugs-pa-mthon-nas 

6. D 128, line 15: sa iddnim andhakdare tisthati, not in G or L 

7. D 129, line 19: dharmacravandya, not in G but is in L 43a5, chos-miian- 
bahi-phyir 
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8. D 129, line 21: mendhakena grhapatind, found in L 438a6, khyim-bdag-lug- 
gis, but in 

G 246, line 15: mendhakena pirvavad. 

. D 129, line 29: nirbandham, meaning the “ Freed One,” an epithet of the 
Buddha. 

G 247, line 2: nirdvandvam; L 43b4, rtsod-med-pa, also an epithet of 
the Buddha, meaning the “ One without Strife.” 

. D 129, line 30: karundvaddatam, “ compassionate and pure.” 

G 247, line 2: kanakdvadatam; same in L 48b4 gser-gyi-mdog-can, “ pos- 
sessing a pure golden color.” 

. D 130, line 10: te gatva bhagavatah padabhivandanam kritva purato 
nishannah yavad bhagavatah simantakena parshat samnipatita. “ They, 
having gone and saluted the feet of the Blessed One, sat down in 
front of him. Then the assembly sat down in the vicinity of the 
Blessed One.” 

G 247, line 12: tato mahdjanakdyasamnipaétad bhagavato yojanam 
sdmantakena parshat sannipatita. Same in L 44al, de-nas-skye-bohi- 
tshogs-chen-po-hdus-pas / becom-ldan-hdas-kyi-ne-hkhor-dpag-tshad-gcig- 
tshun-chad-hkhor-bar-hdug-go. “Then, because a huge throng of 
people assembled, the audience formed a circle surrounding the Blessed 
One to the depth of one yojana.” 

12. G 248, line 7-249, line 17; not in D but found in L 44b4-45b7. In this 
portion, the householder Mendhaka asked the Buddha that karsépanas 
be accepted to buy provisions while travelling on the road. The 
Buddha gave permission. This puzzled the monks, who remembered 
that the Buddha had forbidden the acceptance and use of gold and 
silver. However, the Buddha explained that karsépanas could be 
accepted by novices on condition that the money was to be used for 
the sake of the sangha and not for themselves. Mendhaka then offered 
molasses and rice. (LZ 45a2 has only bu-ram, molasses or raw sugar.) 
Buddha again allowed for their acceptance. The monks, however, did 
not know by whom and how such things were to be accepted, and 
asked the Blessed One. The Buddha answered that if there were no 
householders present, they may be accepted by a novice or monk 
after having pronounced benediction over them for seven days. (L 
45a4 has khyim-ba-ham-dge-tshul-med-na, if there were no householder 
or novice.) One of the monks named Udali (Z Upéali) then asked 
who could eat the food. To this the Buddha replied that it could 
be eaten by five kinds of people: 1) those who are travelling; 2) 
those who fast; 3) those who are sick; 4) the stewards in a monastery; 
5) the servants of lamas. The monks then mixed the molasses with 
rice and barley-meal, and started off on their journey. After travelling 
for some distance, they became tired and hungry and ate some of 
the food, though with some hesitation. On this occasion, the Buddha 
told them that this should not be done. The molasses that is mixed 
with the rice or barley-meal should first be removed or washed out 
before it is to be eaten. One monk contended that this was not 
possible, as the molasses had stuck on the food. The Buddha replied 
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that the molasses should first be scraped off with a split reed, and 
the food washed with water. The water could then be drunk as a 
beverage. 

18. G 250, line 8: caladkavrtti mahadurbhiksam bhavishyatiti. 

L 46a5: thur-mas-htsho-bahi-mu-ge-chen-po-hbyun-bar-hgyur-ro. “ There 

will occur the great famine of living with a ¢alakda.” This is not in D. 

14. D 181, line 22: samudgake tasmin manushyé vijani prakshipydnagate 
sattvapekshayad sthapayanti mrténdim anena te vijakayam karishyan- 
titi. “ The people, having thrown seeds into that box, keep them there 
out of consideration for future generations, and say thus to them- 
selves, ‘When we have died, the future generations will make seed- 
bodies with these seeds.’ ” 

G 250, line 10: samudgake tasmin manushyé vijani prakshipya andgata- 
sativapekshayad sthapayanti/asmakam anena vijena manushyah kar- 
yam karishyantiti. 

L 46a6: za-ma-tog-dehi-nan-du-mi-rnams-kyis-hbru-dag-blugs-te/ma-hons- 
pahi-sems-can-rnams-kyi-ched-du-bshag-nas / bdag-cag-ci-na/ hbru-hdis- 
mi-de-dag-gi bya-ba-byed-par-hgyur-ro/ “ After people had thrown 
seeds into that box, and placed them there out of consideration for 
future generations, they said, ‘ After we have died, (G no mrtdandm) 
the future generations will do what is to be done with these seeds.’” 

15. D 182, line 1: néma durbhiksham 
G 250, line 13: katamat. L 46a7; gaii-she-na 
16. D 182, line 3: idam ¢vestasthi durbhiksham ity ucyate, “Thus this is 
called ‘ white-bone-famine ’.” 

G 250, line 15: idam ¢vetdsthisambandhat ¢vetasthi ucyate. “ Because 
this is connected with white bones, it is called ‘ white-bone-famine ’.” 
Same in L 46b1, hdi-ni-rus-goh-dkar-po-dai-hbrel-pas-rus-gon-dkar-po- 
shes-byaho 

17. D 182, line 28: parityajya, “to give” 

G 251, line 19: paribhujya, “to eat,” same in L 47a5, zos. 

18. G 252, line 7: yathestam pranidhanam, “ the earnest wishes as desired,” 
same in L 47b4, smon-lam-ci-hdod-pa. 

D 1883 line, 10: only pranidhanam 

19. G 252, line 9: yadi riktakéni koshakoshthagarani pacydmi, “if I see 
empty warehouses and granaries.” Same in L 47b5: bdag-gis-gal-te- 
ban-dai-bai-mdsod-ston-pa-dag-la-blias-pa-na/ But D 1838, line 13: 
no pagydmi 

20. D 134, line 2: gatam va sahasram va gandham ghrasyati 

G 253, line 4: catasya vd sahasrasya vad upayujyeran, “using it on a 
hundred or a thousand.” 

L 48a5: des-brgya-ham-ston-byugs-kyan, “by that one annointing a 
hundred or a thousand.” 

21. D 134, line 11: yady ekém matrém arabheyam, “ if I take hold of one 
measure ” 

G 2538, line 12: dhanyaném ekam matrém arabheyam, “ if I take hold 
of one measure of corn.” ZL 48b2, also has idea of corn, brus 

22. D 134, line 15: rddhyd upari vihdyasé rdjakulasyoparishtat samprasthitah, 
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“he departed through the air above the palace of the king, by the 
exercise of his supernatural power.” 

G 258, line 16: only rddhyd samprasthitah, “departed by his super- 
natural power.” Same in L 48b4, rdsu-hphrul-gyis-chas-ba. 

93. G 254, line 11: has following paragraph not found in D 135, 
raja kathayati/yavat sarva eva lokah kalagatas tadaé tena grhapatinad 
koshakoshthagarany udghatitani/ahiyatam bhavantah sa grhapatiriti/ 
tair ahitah/tato rajnabhihitah/grhapate (D 135, line 5: resumes here) . 

L 49a5: rgyal-pos-smras-pa/gan-gi-tshe-hjig-rten-thams-cad-¢i-zin-ba-dehi- 
tshe/khyim-bdag-des-mdsod-dan/ban-ba-rnams-phye-ham/ces ldan-dag/ 
khyim-bdag-de-khug-cig / de-rnams-kyis-bkug-pa-dan / de-nas-rgyal-pos- 
smras-pa/khyim-bdag .. ./ “ The king said, ‘ Did the householder open 
his granaries when everybody in the world had died? Sirs, summon 
that householder.’ The householder was summoned and was addressed 
by the king. ‘O householder. . .’” 

94. D 135, line 10 :has abhiprasanno, “ exceedingly pleased.” This is not in 
G 254, line 19, but is in Z 49b1, [hag-par-dad-pa. 

25. D 135, line 21: ekadntaguklaném karmandm, “ of entirely white deeds.” 
G 255, line 7: only ekdntaguklandm; same in L 49b7, gcig-tu-dkar-ba- 
rnams-kyi. 

Among these twenty-five examples, we find, in examples 4, 7, 
8, and 24, agreement between the Tibetan translation and D. In 
all the rest, the Tibetan text agrees with G. In a previous study 
of the Svagata story in D, I had already pointed out a number 
of passages where the Tibetan readings are superior to the San- 
skrit readings found in D (HJAS 9[1947].305-306) . The examples 
we have adduced in the above comparison furnish us with some 
indication why this is so. In the large majority of cases, the 
Tibetan is a faithful rendering of G. Since G represents frag- 
ments of the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, while D is not, 
it follows therefore that the Tibetan is a much better guide for 
the Vinaya of that school than D. This is important to know, for 
while we do not yet have much of the Sanskrit text of the Mila- 
sarvastivadin Vinaya, we do possess a considerable portion of it in 
the Tibetan canon, and the value of the Tibetan version assumes 
that much more significance. In those other parts of the Mila- 
sarvastivadin Vinaya, concerning which there are yet no manu- 
script remains in Sanskrit, but which exist in both the Tibetan 
and the Divyavadana, it is probably safe to assume that where- 
ever differences occur, the Tibetan translation is to be preferred. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Although each important Chinese philosopher has some kind of 
methodology,' only a few Chinese thinkers have interested them- 
selves exclusively in the field of logic. These few all lived in the 
ancient period,’ and the subject of their discussions may be called 
logic only if the term is used in a very broad sense so as to include, 
besides logic proper, such material as dialectics, sophism, para- 
doxes, and what is currently spoken of as semantics. The “ Biblio- 
graphical Records ” of the Han shu contains, under the “ Division 
on the Philosophers,” a “ Section on the Logicians ” in which the 
following seven titles are listed with a concluding remark: 

1. Teng Hsi $f, two chapters 
Yin-wen tzu Fr3C-F-, one chapter 
Kung-sun Lung tzu ZAFRRE-F-. fourteen chapters 
Ch‘eng Kung sheng #%7+4-, five chapters 
. Hui tzu A -F, one chapter 


Huang kung #2, four chapters 
Mao kung 4X, nine chapters 


Of the logicians there were altogether seven titles with thirty-six chapters. 
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Of these seven titles, all but the Kung-sun Lung tzu are either 
no longer extant, such as 4, 6, and 7 above; or most questionable 
as to authenticity and worth, such as 1, 2, and 5 above. As a 
matter of fact, the essential material for a study of Chinese logic 







*See Hu Shih, The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China, Shanghai: 
Oriental Book Co., 1922. 

* This statement seems to overlook the considerable group of Buddhist thinkers 
that flourished during the Pre-T‘ang and T‘ang centuries, and the notable contributions 
that some of them made to epistemology and logic. But the imprint of Indian ideas 
upon these scholars was so distinct that one doubts whether their thinking could 
properly be considered Chinese. 
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today consists of little more than the Kung-sun Lung tzu, the 
six chapters on logic in the Mo tzu; #b,@F, @RL, MRT, 
KM.AM ;* the section on Hu1 Shih and the other dialecticians 
in the last chapter of the Chuang tzu *; and some other portions of 
the Chuang tzu and the Hsiin tzu.’ The importance of the 
present text of the Kung-sun Lung tzu, the remains of a much 
fuller work, is clear. 


Tue AutHor Kunc-sun Lune 


There were two Kunc-sun Lungs in the intellectual world of 
ancient China who were important enough to deserve mention by 
Ssu-ma Chien in the Shih chi. One of these was a disciple of 
Confucius,® described as about fifty years younger than his 
Teacher, and therefore born in approximately 500 B.C. The 
other was the dialectician-logician who lived sometime between 
about 320 and 250 B.C. and left the work here translated and 
discussed.” Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s biographical note on him says: ° 


® Mo tzu, chapters 40-45. Unfortunately there is no adequate translation of these 
chapters, although some items from them are discussed by Hv Shih, op. cit. 87-108. 

“There are the following English translations of this chapter: 

H. A. Gites, Chuang tzu (Shanghai: Kelley and Walsh, 1889, 1926) 437-454. 

James Lecce, The Texts of Taoism, SBE 40 (London: Oxford University Press, 1891, 
1927) 214-282. 

L. C. Porter, Aids to the Study of Chinese Philosophy (Peiping, 1934) 43-48. 

Lin Yutane, The Wisdom of Laotse (New York: Random House, 1948) 24-37. 

The dialecticians’ paradoxes in the chapter may be found in the following additional 
volumes: 

Hv Shih, op. cit. 111-12, 118-19. 

Fune Yu-lan, History of Chinese Philosophy: The Period of the Philosophers (Peiping: 
Henri Vetch, 1937; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952) 197-200, 215-17 
(Translation by Derk Bopper). 

*See my translation of Bk. 22 of Hsiin tzu, “On the Correct Use of Terminology ” 
1E% ¥ in Philosophy East and West 1(1951) 251-66. Cf. J. J. L. Durvenpax’s 
translation of the same book of Hsiin tzu in TP 28.221-254. 

* Shih chi, “ Biographical Essay on the Disciples of Confucius” Je 5-2i4G, 
mistaken for “the dialectician who discoursed on hardness and whiteness” by the 
historian. ; 

"Shih chi, “ Biographical Essay on Mencius and Hsiin Ch‘ing.” Ssv-ma Chen, the 
commentator of the T‘ang dynasty who called himself the “Minor Ssu-ma” in 
deference to his illustrious namesake, mistook the dialectician for the disciple of 
Confucius. ® Ibid. 
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“Furthermore, there was Kune-sun Lung of Chao, who dis- 
coursed on hardness and whiteness, similarity and difference.” 

Lu Sheng #/# of about the fourth century A. D. said that both 
Hui Shih and Kune-sun Lung were proponents of the Moist 
dialectic. The Lii shih ch‘un ch‘itu*® recorded that Kuna-sun 
Lung urged disarmament and demobilization on both King Chao 
of Yen #48 £ and King Hui of Chao #2. Possibly Kune-sun 
Lung did grow up in the tradition of Moism, since Mo tzu 
so pre-eminently combined the doctrines of universal love and 
pacifism with logic and the dialectic. 

For a considerable period, Kuna-sun Lung was a “ guest,” a 
sort of adviser-retainer, of Prince P‘ing-yiian PUR# ™ of Chao. 
During this time he met K‘una Ch‘uan 4L¥ and the discussion 
was held that is recorded in the Kung-sun Lung tzu** and the 
K‘ung Ts‘ung tzu." Evidently Kune-sun Lung’s pupil Ch‘i-wu 
tzu #4F and his fellow logician Mao kung 4 were also among 
the Prince’s guests. It must have been a pleasant as well as a 
profitable time for Kunc-sun Lung, as the Prince treated him 
with special warmth and respect. But when Tsou Yen Sift ** 
came from the state of Ch‘i to visit the state of Chao, he soon 
convinced Prince P‘ing-yiian of the futility of Kune-sun Lung’s 
teachings and the logician fell into disfavor.** 

Kune-sun Lung also cultivated the friendship of Prince Mou of 
Wei AF ,.° who is represented in the Chuang tzu and the 
Lieh tzu as a nobleman with Taoist inclinations. Perhaps after 
suffering humiliation in the house of Prince P‘ing-yiian, KuNG-suN 
Lung found the company of a recluse-prince more comfortable. 

In addition to these references to his life, he is mentioned by 


° Lu Sheng’s preface to his commentary on the chapters on logic in the Mo tzu 
I . 
1° Lit, shih ch‘un ch‘u chapter 18, sections 7 and 1. 
11 Prince P‘ing-yiian was a member of the ruling house of the state of Chao and 
its Prime Minister. He died in 251 B.C. 
13 Kung-sun Lung tzu, chapter 1. 
18 K‘ung Ts‘ung tzu, chapter on “ Kune-sun Lung tzu.” 
**Tsou Yen (340?-260?) was a leader of the Yin-yang school of philosophy. 
18 Shih chi, “ Biographical Essay on Prince P‘ing-yiian.” 
° Chuang tzu, chapter 17 #KIK, and Lieh tzu, chapter 4 A fe. 
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name in the last chapter of the Chuang tzu as one of the dia- 
lecticians who “turned people’s minds and altered their ideas.” 
In the Lieh tzu, chapter 4, 1#J2%, there is another reference to 
Kune-sun Lung in which seven articles of what is said to be 
his teachings are listed. His doctrines on hardness and whiteness, 
and on the white horse, etc., were referred to repeatedly by other 
ante-Ch‘in philosophers *’ and he was spoken of by name by 
several of the leading scholars of the Han dynasty.** It is true 
that practically all of these references are critical, but this fact 
makes it all the more likely that the man and his teachings are not 


fictitious. 
Tue AUTHENTICITY OF THE TEXT 


The Kung-sun Lung tzu is first listed in the Han shu, entered 
in the “ Section on the Logicians ” as fourteen chapters. In the 
“ Bibliographical Records ” of the Sui shu, the Kung-sun Lung tzu 
is missing. But curiously, in the next dynastic history, the Chiu 
T‘ang shu, the item Kung-sun Lung tzu reappeared among the 
“ Logicians.” It was entered as consisting of three volumes and— 
this is important—there was the further mention of a commentary 
on the work in one volume by Cu1a Ta-yin WA and another 
commentary in one volume by Cu‘en Ssu-ku sii. Later, 
Cumne Ch‘iao (1104-1162) in his Tung chih SHE, 3 , recorded 
the Kung-sun Lung tzu as one volume and observed, “of the 
original fourteen chapters, eight are lost.” Nearly a century later, 
the great Sung textual scholar Cu‘zen Chen-sun,” in his Annotated 
Catalog of the Chih-chai Library PRR, BFE RIAG , recorded 
the Kung-sun Lung tzu as three volumes. Ever since the Sung 
dynasty the work has been listed in all bibliographical records 
and library catalogs either as one volume or three volumes, but 
presumably the six chapters now extant are always meant. 

Outstanding among those questioning the authenticity of the 


™ Chuang tzu, chapters 2, 10, 17 PS Oy BEBE. FAK; Hsiin tzu, chapters 2, 3, 
8, 19, 22 EE, ANAS AB ABR, IEX ; Han Fei tau, chapter 41 PSE 

** Huai-nan tzu, chapters 11, 14 PF g)ll,#¢ Ball; Yano Hsiung, Fa Yen, chapter 
2 FE; Wana Ch‘ung, Lun heng, chapter 88 3e#. 

** Cu‘en Chen-sun held an important official post in Chekiang in 1234-1237. 
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present text was the keen critic Yao Chi-heng (1647-?) who wrote 
in his Ancient and Modern Spurious Books Examined ®t. & 4 
&#%: “(The Kung-sun Lung tzu] is recorded in the ‘ Bibli- 
ographical Records’ in the Han shu but is not recorded in the 
Sui shu. What doubt could there be that it (the present text) was 
fabricated by some forger of a later age?” This is a strong 
conclusion to be drawn from fairly weak premises.”° None the less, 
the omission of an important work from the official bibliographical 
records of a dynastic history is cause for suspicion. It is a plausible 
argument that the original Kung-sun Lung tzu might have been 
lost during the period extending between the Han and the Sui 
histories, and that the present text was fabricated during the 
period between the Sui and the T‘ang histories. However, the 
profusion of literary references to the Kung-sun Lung tzu during 
both of the periods marked out by the three dynastic histories, 
and a careful study of the catalog entries themselves, indicate 
that such a forgery is extremely unlikely. 

It should be noted that while the work is missing from the 
“ Section on the Logicians ” in the Sui shu, in the “ Section on the 
Taoists”” the item “A Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of 
Whiteness *FAm@ in one volume ” appears without any indication 
of authorship. This title has elsewhere been used to refer to 
the Kung-sun Lung tzu.” In the opening paragraph of the present 
text is the sentence, “He (Kunc-sun Lung) used his special 
talent to write treatises in defense of his doctrine of whiteness.” 
This translation has intentionally been kept non-committal but 
the Chinese text here actually can be equally well translated, “ He 
used his special talent to write a Treatise in Defense of the Doc- 
trine of Whiteness.” ** 

In the Han shu, where the Kung-sun Lung tzu is listed among 
the “ Logicians,” there is no item in the whole catalog called 
Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness. In the Su 
shu where the Kung-sun Lung tzu is not found among the “ Logi- 


2 Huana Yiin-mei JeS=)G, Ku-chin wei-shu k‘ao pu-cheng #{ife (Nanking, 
1982), 148-46, also objects to Yao’s conclusion. 

*1 Cu‘ena Hsuan-ying in his commentary on the Chuang tau. See note 25. 

22See p. 415 for this passage in the translation. 
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cians,” the Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness 
appears among the “ Taoists.” And finally, in the Chiu Tang shu, 
where the Treatise is not listed among the “ Taoists,” the Kung- 
sun Lung tzu reappears among the “ Logicians.” It seems ex- 
tremely probable that the Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of 
Whiteness was none other than the Kung-sun Lung tzu itself 
under an alternate name; what appears to be an omission of the 
work in one of the important catalogs is really a case of confusion 
of names combined with a faulty classification. 

Although there is some mystery about the classification of the 
Treatise among the “ Taoists,” it should be realized that the 
“ Bibliographical Records ” in the Sui shu is full of errors. In 
addition, the language of the Kung-sun Lung tzu itself is so 
cryptic that it is not easy to say what it is about without a very 
careful reading. If the copy seen by the editor bore the title 
A Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness, the words 
would call to mind the well-known line of the Tao te ching, “ He 
who knows the white, yet cleaves to the black becomes the 
standard by which all things are tested.” ** Finally, Taoist litera- 
ture is never clearly delimited and has always been a loose, 
catchall classification. In the centuries preceding the editing of 
the Sui shu, Taoism saw a lot of activity and expansion, and was 
quite willing to incorporate almost any miscellaneous work. 
To this day, the best edition of the Kung-sun Lung tzu text 
is the one preserved in the TJ'ao tsang, the original printing of 
which goes back to the Sung dynasty. These factors make it a 
good deal easier to understand how it might have been possible 
for the logical Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness 
to be classified among the “ Taoists.” We are thus led to think 
that the continuous existence of the Kung-sun Lung tzu is not 
denied, and is perhaps even attested, by the dynastic histories. 
At any rate, Yao Chi-heng’s condemnation of the text is alto- 
gether too hasty and the suspicion based on it has little weight. 

There is an abundance of more positive evidence on the authen- 
ticity of the transmitted text in the form of commentaries, quota- 
tions, and criticism, as well as references to the Kung-sun Lung 


** Chapter 28. Translation is Arthur WaLey’s. 
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tzu in the literature scattered throughout the centuries both before 
and after the editing of the Sui shu. The following are the more 
important instances, taken up in chronological order: 








1. References occurring between the Han and Sui histories: 


a. Wane Ch‘ung (27-110), a younger contemporary of Pan 
Ku, includes a commentary on the Kung-sun Lung tzu in chapter 
$3 of his Lun heng ##%8, a collection of running commentaries 
on some of the outstanding works of ancient and contemporary 
thought. His commentary reads: 

Kune-sun Lung wrote ireatises on his doctrine of hardness and whiteness. 
He dissected propositions and analyzed terms. He interested himself in 
sophistry and the dialectical way of discourse. His teachings are not com- 
mensurable with the fundamental principles, and are of no use to good 
government. 












b. A chapter of the K‘ung Ts‘ung tzu 4L#¥, a work probably 
of the period between 100 and 300, bears the subtitle “ Kung-sun 
Lung tzu.” A number of sections of this chapter are identical 
with parts of chapter 1 of the Kung-sun Lung tzu. The question 
of which is the original and which a copy is not of great concern 
here. The significant point is that the Kung-sun Lung tzu was 
not lost and forgotten at the time: the author of K‘ung Ts‘ung tzu 
was prompted either to appropriate sections of the Kung-sun 
Lung tzu or to write up certain alleged reports of conversations 
between Kune-sun Lung tzu and K‘une Ch‘uan, who was 
supposed to be an illustrious descendent of Confucius. 














c. In chapter 4 of the Lieh tzu, seven articles of what is said 
to be Kunc-sun Lung tzu’s teachings are listed. The sixth article 
reads, “a white horse is not a horse.” Cuaneg Chan et, a man ; 
of the East Chin dynasty, wrote a standard commentary on the 
Lieh tzu in the fourth century. His commentary on the sixth 
article reads: 









This treatise is currently extant; many are those who are debating about 
it. But these debaters are all lacking in erudition and insight. Therefore we 
are here witholding our comment. 





d. Liv Usieh’s well-known Wen hsin tiao lung, a work of the 
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early sixth century, also touches upon Kunc-suN Lung tzu. The 
comment in the chapter on “ The Philosophers ” reads: 

The teachings of Kune-sun Lung tzu concerning the white horse and orphan 
colt 24 are clever in words but ill-contrived in principle. . . . Such is not a 
groundless disparagement of them. 


Liv Hsieh’s work comes down to about a hundred years before 
the Sui shu. Thus, during the five and a half centuries bridging 
the Former Han and the Sui histories, there is such a steady 
succession of references to the Kung-sun Lung tzu that it would 
have been all but impossible for the work to have disappeared 
or been lost completely during that time. 


2. References occurring between the Sui and Old T‘ang histories. 


a. Accompanying the entry of the Kung-sun Lung tzu in the 
Chiu T‘ang shu, as has been pointed out, there was mention of 
commentaries on the work by Cur1a Ta-yin and Cu‘EN Ssu-ku. 
Unfortunately, both commentaries have been lost, and of Cn‘EN 
Ssu-ku little is known except that he lived in the Tang dynasty. 
But of Carta Ta-yin somewhat more is known. His father was 
Cura Kung-yen 22 who was a scholar-official of some note in 
the first few decades of the T‘ang dynasty and held an important 
official post during 650-656. That means that the elder Cura 
was a younger contemporary of Wer Cheng, editor of the Sui shu, 
who died in 648. The compilation of the Sui shu must have 
received the personal attention of the father if not also of the son, 
Cua Ta-yin himself. It would be most unlikely, within practically 
the same generation, for the official catalog to give up a work for 
lost while a member of the scholar-official circle, who could not 
be ignorant of the catalog listings, devoted himself to writing a 
commentary on it. The commentary may be dated late in the 
seventh century. 

b. Yane Liang’s #4 standard commentary on the Hsiin tzu 
is dated 819. In chapter 2, on the item “ hardness and whiteness ” 
the commentary says: 


**In the last chapter of the Chuang tzu a list of twenty-one propositions made by 
the dialecticians in response to Hur Shih’s ten propositions is recorded. Some of them 
are presumably Kune-sun Lung’s. The twentieth item is: “An orphan colt has never 
had a mother.” 
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“ Hardness and whiteness ” refers to the separation of hardness and white- 
ness. “'The Discourse on Hardness and Whiteness” by Kune-sun Lung says: 
“ Hardness, whiteness, and stone—may one not refer to them as three? No. 
May one refer to them as two? Yes.”.... 


In chapter 22, on the item “ It is not a horse ” the commentary 
says: 

“Tt is not a horse” refers to the “ Discourse on the White Horse” by 
Kune-sun Lung, which says, “‘ White ’” denotes color: ‘ horse ’ denotes form. 


Color is not form; form is not color. Therefore it is said, a white horse is not 
a horse.” 


The references in these commentaries are specific and the quota- 
tions practically verbatim reports of the present text of the 
Kung-sun Lung tzu. 

c. Cu‘enc Hsiian-ying’s I commentary on the Chuang 
tzu *® says in chapter 12, on “ separating hardness and whiteness ”: 
“‘* Hardness and whiteness’ refers to the Treatise in Defense of 
the Doctrine of Whiteness by Kuna-sun Lung tzu ”’; in chapter 
17, on “ Kuna-sun Lung”: “ Kuna-sun Lung . .. . composed the 
Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness’”’; and in chapter 
33, on “ Kune-sun Lung”: “ Kunc-sun Lung... composed the 
Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness which is currently 
in circulation.” It can be seen that there was no question in the 
mind of Cu‘mne Hsiian-ying that Kune-sun Lung did write a 
work called The Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of Whiteness 
and that this Treatise was “ currently in circulation ” in the T‘ang 
dynasty. 

These are the more important indications that the first five 
of the six chapters of the present text of the Kung-sun Lung tzu 
are authentic. The evidence is that they are the remains of what 
was originally a much larger work, of which more has been lost 
than preserved and there is a high degree of probability that 
what has been preserved is fully authentic. Of course, this does 
not exclude such minor corruptions as copyists’ errors and dis- 
arrangements by scribes; but it can be said that the authenticity 


*° Since this is the most important of the commentaries quoted, the original reference 
and quotation are given: 4£--,5< P, “ FHI ZA RABE CGE.” ERR 2S 
FR RES FB im, LTT” 
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of the Kung-sun Lung tzu is no more questionable than that of 
any of the generally accepted texts of a similar stature, such as 
the Mo tzu and Hsiin tzu. 


COMMENTARIES AND TRANSLATIONS 


There have been only a few commentaries on the Kung-sun 
Lung tzu. The earliest known are the two T‘ang dynasty com- 
mentaries mentioned in the Chiu T‘ang shu, by Cuta Ta-yin and 
Cxu‘ren Ssu-ku. Both of these have been lost and until very recent 
times, the only commentary on the work was that by Hsirx 
Hsi-shen ##¥E ** of the Sung dynasty, which is still current. 
This commentary is quite uneven in worth; on some points it is 
quite penetrating whereas on others it is rather ridiculous and 
mixed up with occultism. There is some suspicion that Hsmu 
incorporated material from a more capable commentator—possibly 
one of those of T‘ang times—whose own work is no longer extant. 

The Kung-sun Lung tzu began to receive notice in the middle- 
Ch‘ing period, when the textual criticism movement was at its 
height. Currently, the study of the Kung-sun Lung tzu has been 
further stimulated by an increased interest in logic, due to intel- 
lectual contact with the West. The following is a list of some of 
the more important commentaries: 


Hsin Ts‘ung-yi ¥4€4E, Kung-sun Lung tzu, 1787. 

Cu‘en Li BRIE, Kung-sun Lung tzu chu %#, 1849. 

Wane Kuan £8, Kung-sun Lung tzu hsiian chieh 3##, Chung 
Hua Book Company, 1928. 

Cun Shou-shen @5¢1, Kung-sun Lung tzu shih #, Com- 
mercial Press, 1930. 

Cu‘ten Chi-po AM, Kung-sun Lung tzu chiao tu hou hsii 
PLR IF . 

Cu‘ten Mu 8%, Kung-sun Lung tzu hsin chieh #4, Com- 
mercial Press, 1931. 

T‘an Chieh-fu mM , Heing- “ming fa wei 4% BR, Wu-han 


University Press. 


**Hsten Hsi-shen’s (Name, Hstex Chiang #) father was Hsien T‘ao % who 
passed the last state examination and obtained the highest degree in 990 A. D. 
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Cu‘en Chu BRE, Kung-sun Lung tzu chi chieh &&#, Com- 
mercial Press, 1937. 


All but the first two items above are by contemporary scholars, 
published between 1920 and 1940. The last item is an attempt 
to collect all the important commentaries together in one volume. 
I would like here to acknowledge my debt to this work in this 
study of the Kung-sun Lung tzu and preparation of its translation. 

Alfred Forxer has translated the six extant chapters of the 
Kung-sun Lung tzu into English * and they have recently been 
put into French.”* Professor Forkr’s translation was made half 
a century ago, without the assistance of any of the several helpful 
commentaries published since that time. It misses most of the 
crucial points of the original discussion.” 

With a highly cryptic text like the Kung-sun Lung tzu, it would 
be presumptuous for anyone to claim to have found all the 
answers to the many problems, or to rule out all other solutions 
as impossible or irrelevant. Bilingual publication of the text with 
the translation is practically a necessity and has made it possible 
to reduce the number of notes greatly. It is hoped that this 
translation may serve as a starting point toward one that will 
be generally accepted as authoritative, and that the discussion 
of the text will have removed the doubt of authenticity. On 
another occasion, I hope to undertake an extensive consideration 
of Chinese logic, including the Kung-sun Lung tzu. 


27 JNCBRAS 34 (1901-2). 

*°Tt has recently been reported from Paris that a French translation of the Kung- 
sun Lung tzu has been prepared by a Chinese Catholic Priest and will be published 
under the auspices of the Bibliothéque des Hautes Etudes. 

2° E. R. Huaues included a translation of all of chapter 2 and part of chapter 5 of 
the work in his Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times 122-27. Derk Boppr’s translation 
of some of the key concepts and passages of the Kung-sun Lung tzu is usually more 
reliable and may be found in Funa Yu-lan, op. cit. 204-214. 
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KUNG-SUN LUNG TZU 
I: Collected Notes * 


1 


Kune-sun Lung was a dialectician of the 
time of the Six Kingdoms. He was grieved 
by the confusion and divergence in names 
and realities. He used his special talent to 
write treatises in defense of his doctrine of 
whiteness.” He employed analogies and 
illustrations to argue in defense of the doc- 
trine of whiteness. 

He said, “ A white horse is not a horse. 
Why? Because ‘white’ denotes color, 
while ‘ horse’ denotes shape. Color is not 
shape, and shape is not color. When color 
is spoken of, shape should not be included, 
and when shape is spoken of, color should 
not be brought up. Now, to make one 
object out of the combination of both is 
not correct. Suppose you look for a white 
horse in a stable, and there is none. Though 
there are black horses, they will not answer 
the requirements of a white horse. Since 
they do not answer the requirements of 
a white horse, the horse wanted is not 
there. Because it is not there, a white horse 
is, indeed, not a horse.” 

He wished to extend such arguments as 
these to rectify names and reality and 
spread his influence over the whole world. 


2 


Kune-sun Lung met with K‘une 
Ch‘uan ° in the house of Prince P‘ing-yiian 
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of Chao. K‘una Ch‘uan said: “I have 
always heard of your high reputation, and 
for a long time have wished to become your 
pupil. However, I cannot accept your doc- 
trine that a white horse is not a horse. 
Please discard this theory, and I will beg to 
become your pupil.” 

Kune-sun Lung replied: “What you 
have said, Sir, is preposterous. My system 
of dialectic rests entirely on the disputation 
on the white horse. Now, you bid me to 
give it up. I would then have nothing to 
teach. Besides, the reason for any one to 
wish to have a teacher is because his knowl- 
edge and wisdom are inferior to that of the 
teacher. Now you bid me to discard my 
doctrine. This amounts to~your teaching 
me first and then having me as your 
teacher, which is preposterous. 

“ Moreover, that a white horse is not a 
horse is a view that even Confucius ac- 
cepted. I have heard that the King of Ch‘u 
drew his famous bow, and put on his re- 
nowned arrows to shoot snakes and rhin- 
oceroses in the Yiin-meng Park. Then he 
lost his bow. His attendants wished to 
search for it, but the King stopped them, 
saying, ‘The King of Ch‘u has lost the 
bow, and a man of Ch‘u will get it, what 
need to search for it?’ 

“ When Confucius heard of this, he said, 
‘ The King of Ch‘u is benevolent and right- 
eous but not yet perfect. He might just 
as well have said, “ One man loses a bow, 
and another man will get it.” Why must 
it be a man of Ch‘u?’ Confucius thus 
makes a distinction between a man of Ch‘u, 
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preposterous to accept Confucius’ distinc- 
tion between a man of Ch‘u and what is 
simply a man, and at the same time to 
impugn my distinction between a white 
horse and what is simply a horse. You, Sir, 
follow the teachings of Confucianism, but 
reject what is admitted by Confucius, and 
then you wish to learn from me but bid me 
discard what I have to teach. Under con- 
ditions, men a hundred times as clever as I 
would not be able to undertake the task.” 

K‘une Ch‘uan had nothing to say in 
reply. 

3 

Kune-sun Lung was a guest of Prince 
P‘ing-yuan of Chao. K‘une Ch‘uan was a 
descendant of Confucius. When they met, 
K‘une Ch‘uan said to Kune-sun Lung: “I 
come from the state of Lu, where I heard 
of you. I greatly admired your wisdom, 
and was much pleased with your conduct. 
To receive instruction from you has been 
my desire for a long time. Now, at last I 
have the pleasure of meeting you. There 
is just one thing I do not like about you: 
your theory that a white horse ‘s not a 
horse. I beseech you to drop this doctrine, 
and I beg to become your disciple.” 

Kune-sun Lung rejoined: “ What you 
have said, Sir, is preposterous. My system 
is that which teaches that a white horse is 
not a horse. If you make me give it up, I 
shall have nothing to impart. To try to 
learn from me when I have nothing to teach 
would be most strange. Moreover, only he 
could wish to learn from me, who con- 
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sidered his knowledge and wisdom not 
equal to mine. Now, to demand that I give 
up my view that a white horse is not a 
horse, would be first to teach me and after- 
wards to learn from me, which is improper. 

“What you ask of me reminds me of 
what the King of Ch‘i said to Yin Wen. 
The King of Ch‘i said to Yin Wen, ‘I am 
very fond of accomplished men. Why is it 
that in Ch‘i there are none? ’ 

“Yin Wen replied, ‘I should like to 
know what Your Majesty considers to be 
an accomplished man.’ 

“The King of Ch‘i could not say. Yin 
Wen went on, ‘ Let us suppose that here we 
have a man, who serves his sovereign 
loyally and his parents filially, who is faith- 
ful to his friends, and at peace with the 
members of his community. Embodying 
these four qualities, can he be considered 
an accomplished man? ’ 

“ The King of Ch‘i rejoined, ‘ Good, that 
is exactly what I consider an accomplished 
man.’ 

“Yin Wen said, ‘ If you had such a man, 
would you appoint him to be a minister?’ 

“The King replied, ‘ I would be only too 
glad, but I cannot find such a man.’ 

“ At that time the King of Ch‘i set high 
store upon courage. Therefore Yrn Wen 
asked him saying, ‘ Supposing such a man 
were insulted in open court before a crowd 
of people, but did not dare to fight, would 
you appoint him to office? ’ 

“ The King said, ‘ Why, for a gentleman 
not to avenge an insult with his sword is a 
dishonor. A dishonored man I would not 
like to have in my employ.’ 
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“Yin Wen remarked, ‘ Although the 
man does not draw his sword upon being 
insulted, he does not lose thereby the four 
above-mentioned qualities. Not having lost 
these he is still a gentleman. But Your 
Majesty would in the first case take him 
into your service, and in the second case 
would not. Is then what we considered a 
gentleman before no gentleman? ’ 

“The King could not answer. Yin Wen 
went on, ‘ Now, there is a sovereign who 
wishes to govern his state. If anyone is at 
fault, he condemns him, and if he is not, 
he condemns him nevertheless. If a man 
has achieved merit, he rewards him, and if 
he has achieved none, he rewards him also. 
Yet he complains of his people not being 
orderly. Can he rightly do that?’ 

“ The King of Ch‘i answered in the nega- 
tive. Yin Wen remarked, ‘ As I observe 
the government of Ch‘i by your subordi- 
nates, the method used is just about like 
this.’ 

“The King said: ‘ Did I really govern 
the state as you said, then I should not 
dare complain, even if my people were not 
orderly. But is it possible that it is not so 
bad as that?’ 

“Yn Wen said, ‘ How dare I make such 
an assertion without proper reasons? Your 
commands state that whoever kills a man 
must die, and whoever injures a man has 
to suffer bodily punishment. Some people 
respect your commands and do not venture 
to fight when insulted, thus upholding the 
royal commands. But Your Majesty says 
that not to avenge an insult with one’s 
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sword is a dishonor. To call it a dishonor 
is to put censure upon it, and this is to 
censure a man when he is without fault. 
Furthermore you would strike his name 
from the official lists. Not to be employed as 
an official is a punishment. Thus somebody 
not guilty is punished by Your Majesty. 
And, as you disgrace a man who dares not 
fight, you must honor him who does. To 
honor a man is to approve of him, but this is 
to approve of a man without warrant. And 
you will give him an official post, which 
means a reward. Thus a man without merit 
is rewarded. Those rewarded by you are 
the same whom your officials punish; what 
is approved of by the sovereign is con- 
demned by the law. Thus, rewards and 
punishments, approval and condemnation, 
are confounded one with another. Under 
these circumstances, even a man ten times 
as able as the Yellow Emperor could not 
keep order.’ 

“The King of Ch‘i did not know what 
to say in reply. 

“ Hence I regard your words as like those 
of the King of Ch‘i. You object to the 
doctrine that a white horse is not a horse, 
but cannot give satisfactory reasons for 
doing so. This is similar to the King of 
Ch‘i, who appreciated accomplished men 
by name, but was unable to recognize them 
by their attributes.” 
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II: Discourse On the White Horse 


1 


Q:* A white horse is not a horse °—is 
this possible? 

A: Yes. 

Q: How can this be? 

A: “ Horse ” denotes form; “ white ” de- 
notes color. What denotes color does not 
denote form. Therefore it is said, a white 
horse is not a horse. 


2 


Q: There being a white horse, one cannot 
say that there is no horse. If one cannot 
say that there is no horse, then why is it 
no horse? There being a white horse, one 
must admit that there is a horse, how can 
“ white ” deny the existence of “ horse.” 

A: When a horse is wanted, yellow and 
black ones may all be brought. But when 
a white horse is wanted, yellow and black 
ones may not be brought. If a white horse 
be a horse, then what is wanted in the two 
instances would be the same. If what is 
wanted were the same, then a white horse 
would be no different from a horse. If 
what is wanted were not different, then 
why is it that yellow and black horses are 
satisfactory in the one case but not in the 
other? What is satisfied and what is not 
satisfied evidently are not the same. Now 
the yellow and black horses remain the 
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same, and yet they will answer the require- 
ments of a horse, but will not answer the 
requirements of a white horse. Hence it 
should be clear that a white horse is not a 
horse. 

3 


Q: If a horse with color is considered no 
horse, then there will be no horses on earth, 
as there are no colorless horses on earth! 
Is this possible? 

A: Horses, of course, have color. There- 
fore there are white horses. If horses had 
no color, there would be merely horses. 
How could we specify white horses? 

But a white horse is not a horse. A white 
horse is horse united with whiteness, or 
whiteness united with horse. Therefore it 
is said, a white horse is not a horse. 


4 


Q: Horse not united with whiteness is 
horse; whiteness not united with horse is 
whiteness, as you say. But when horse and 
whiteness are united, the compound name 
white horse is applied, which means that 
they are united. It is not right to refer to 
them as though they were not united. 
Therefore it is not right to say that a white 
horse is not a horse. 

Counter-Q: If you should regard a white 
horse as being a horse, you might as well 
claim a white horse to be a yellow horse. 
Would this be possible? 

A: No. 

A: To hold that a horse is different from 
a yellow horse is to differentiate a yellow 
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Fz & wh. BBB horse from a horse. To differentiate a 
yellow horse from a horse is to regard a 


J . 
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B. RAB B Bixee a yellow horse as horse, and yet to hold 
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a horses alone will do. That which does not 
1% v 
4 Ke 1 ENS . exclude any color is not the same as that 


He ¥, B24 aE 7A & which excludes certain colors. Therefore, it 
tt, 21,49. IE. is said “a white horse is not a horse.” 
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III: Discourse on Things and Their 
Attributes ” 


1 


Thesis *: Things consist of nothing but 
their attributes. But attributes are not 
attributes in and of themselves.’ 

Without attributes things cannot be said 
to be things. Without things, can there be 
said to attributes? 


2 


Antithesis: Attributes are that which do 
not exist on earth; things are that which 
do exist on earth. It would be improper 
to take what does exist as what does not 
exist. 

Thesis: Indeed there are no attributes 
on earth, and things may not be said to be 
just attributes, (as you say). Although 
things may not be said to be attributes, 
however, are they not that to which attri- 
butes are attributed? Attributes are not 
attributes in and of themselves, but things 
consist of nothing but their attributes.’ 

Again, there are no attributes on earth, 
(as you say). Although things may not be 
said to be just attributes, certainly neither 
do they consist of anything other than 
attributes. Since they do not consist of 
anything other than attributes, things con- 
sist of nothing but attributes. (Ergo), 
things consist of nothing but their at- 
tributes, but attributes are not attributes 
in and of themselves.” 
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Antithesis: That there are no attributes 
on earth is due to the fact that things have 
their respective names and are not just 
attributes. To call them attributes when 
they are not, is to claim all are attributes. 
It would be improper to take what are 
not all attributes as what are nothing but 
attributes. 

Thesis: To be sure, attributes are that 
which does not exist on earth, (as you say). 
Although there are no attributes on earth, 
things may not be said to be without at- 
tributes. Since they may not be said to be 
without attributes, things do not consist of 
anything other than their attributes.” 
Since they do not consist of anything other 
than their attributes, things consist of 
nothing but their attributes.’* 

Not that attributes are not attributes, 
but attributes in things are not attributes 
in and of themselves. Were there no at- 
tributes-in-things on earth, who could say 
simply there are no attributes: Were there 
no things on earth, who could say simply 
there are attributes? Were there attributes 
but no attributes-in-things, who could say 
simply there are no attributes or simply 
that things consist of nothing but their 
attributes? 

Furthermore, attributes are indeed not 
attributes in and of themselves.* And it 
is only because they adhere to things that 
they become attributes. 
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[IV: On Variation and Divergence 


Contents by Sections 
. Two and one. Right and left. 


. Illustration by form. Where a ram and 
an ox are different and where the same. 
Clear distinction of form as that be- 
tween the ram and the ox against the 
horse. Vague distinction of form as that 
between the ram and the ox against the 
chicken. 


. Illustration by color. Clear distinction 
of color as that between green and white 
against yellow. Vague distinction of 
color as that between green and white 
against jade-color.] 


DAHA KUNG-SUN LUNG TZU 
Yee? IV: On Variation and Divergence 


2R-#2 

Does two contain one? 
Two does not contain one."* 
Does two contain right? 
Two has no right. 

Does two contain left? 
Two has no left. 

Can right be called two? 
No. 

Can left be called two? 
No. 
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Q: Can right and left together be called 
two? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Is it proper to say that a change is 
not a change? 

A: Yes. 

Q: As right becomes a constituent mem- 
ber, can one speak of a change? 

A: Certainly. 

Q: Into what does it change? 

A: Still the right. 

Q: If the right has changed, how can 
you still call it right? And, if it has not 
changed, how can you speak of a change? 

A: Two would have no right, if there 
were no left. Two consists of left-and-right. 


2 


Q: How is that? 

A: A ram and an ox together are not 
the same as a horse. An ox and a ram 
together are not the same as a chicken.”® 

Q: What do you mean? 

A: Although a ram is different from an 
ox in that the ram has upper front-teeth 
while the ox does not, yet one cannot say 
that an ox is not the same as a ram, and a 
ram not the same as an ox. They might 
not both have certain characteristics, but 
still belong to the same class. On the other 
hand, although a ram has horns while an 
ox also has horns, yet one cannot say, that 
therefore an ox is the same as a ram, or a 
ram the same-.as an ox. They might both 
have certain characteristics, and yet belong 
to quite different classes. 

Rams and oxen both have horns and 
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horses do not, whereas horses have promi- 
nent tails, while rams and oxen do not. 
Therefore, I say, “a ram and an ox to- 
gether are not the same as a horse.” That 
means that the horse is eliminated. Conse- 
quently, a ram is not two, and an ox is not 
two, but ram-and-ox is two. This makes 
it possible for a ram and an ox to be set 
off from a horse.** When the distinctions 
(about ram and ox) are thus made, it is 
based on the differences between classes. 
Similarly, right and left may also be thus 
distinguished. 

Rams and oxen have wool and chickens 
have feathers. The legs of a chicken are 
one by designation, and two by counting, 
and therefore three altogether; the legs of a 
ram or an ox are one by designation, and 
four by counting, and therefore five alto- 
gether. Thus oxen and rams have five feet 
each, and chickens three. Therefore, I say, 
“an ox and a ram together are not the 
same as a chicken,” and yet they are not 
set off from a chicken.** 

Between a horse and a chicken it is 
better to decide in favor of the horse. Evi- 
dently when instances are not good in- 
stances they may not be depended upon for 
purposes of classification. To draw distinc- 
tions (or definitions) on such a basis would 
cause a confusion of names and would be a 
case of illicit distinction. 


3 


Q: Please discuss this in some other 
way. 
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A: Green and white are not yellow; 
white and green are not jade-color.’® 

Q: How so? 

A: Green and white do not blend even 
when mixed, because they conflict. They 
do not approach each other even when 
placed side by side, because they do not 
relinquish their position. As they do not 
relinquish their position and as they con- 
flict, each keeps its own place, leaning 
neither to the one side nor the other. Thus 
they do not become one in green, nor one 
in white. How then should they become 
yellow? 

Yellow (in the proposition that “ green 
and white are not yellow”) is indeed 
proper, the proper basis for distinction. 
The contrast is like that between the 
sovereign (representing yellow) and the 
ministers (representing green and white) 
in a state, which is admittedly a forced 
parallel. 

Furthermore, if green is interspersed 
with white, white does not overpower it. 
Since white could triumph but does not, 
wood does violence to metal.’” Wood doing 
violence to metal, jade-color is produced, 
which is assuredly not a proper basis for 
distinction. 

Green and white do not blend but are 
mixed. As they do not overcome each 
other, they both shine simultaneously. As 
they conflict and both shine, the result is 
jade-color. _ 

Better than jade-color is yellow. Yellow 
is like the horse (in the previous illustra- 
tion) , and doesn’t it facilitate clear classi- 
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fication? Jade-color is like the chicken (in 
the previous illustration), and doesn’t it 
leave things in rivalry? 

When rivalry is rampant, sovereign and 
minister contend with each other and both 
wish to shine. The more both wish to shine, 
the darker and less clear will be the result, 
for this is a case of improper distinction. 
When distinction (or definition) is not 
proper, names and reality do not corre- 
spond, and a mixture of colors is in evi- 
dence. That is why I say both shine simul- 
taneously. When both shine, and the right 
way is lost, then there is no wherewithal 
for their rectification. 
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V: Discourse on Hardness and Whiteness 


1 


Q:7* Hardness, whiteness and stone— 
may one refer to them as three? 
: No. 
: May one refer to them as two? 

Yes. 

How? 

Hardness being not there, one per- 
ceives whiteness: thus what is represented 
is two (i.e., whiteness and stone) . Similar- 
ly, whiteness not being there, one perceives 
hardness: thus, what is represented is again 
two (i.e., hardness and stone) . 

Q: Having perceived whiteness one can- 
not say that whiteness is not there; having 
perceived hardness one cannot say that 
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hardness is not there. Such being the 
nature of the existence of the stone, are 
there not three things? 

A: When seeing, one does not perceive 
hardness but perceives whiteness—this is 
because hardness is not there. When touch- 
ing, one does not perceive whiteness but 
perceives hardness—this is because white- 
ness is not there. 


2 


Q: If there were no whiteness on earth, 
one could not see a stone, and if there were 
no hardness on earth, one could not feel 
a stone. Hardness, whiteness and the stone 
do not exclude one another, how could (one 
of) the three be hidden? 

A: It hides itself, and is not hidden in 
or by anything alse. 

Q: Whiteness and hardness are indis- 
pensable qualities permeating each other 
in the stone. How is it possible for either 
of them to hide itself? 

A: One perceives whiteness and one 
perceives hardness; what is seen and what 
is not seen are evidently separate. It is 
because the one (stone) and the two 
(qualities) do not permeate each other 
that they are separate. To be separate is 
(to be in a position) to hide. 


8 


Q: The whiteness is the whiteness of the 
stone and the hardness is the hardness of 
the stone. Although one of them is visible 
while the other is not, the two together 
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with the stone make three. They permeate 
one another as width and length do in the 
case of a surface. Why should they not be 
all represented together? 

A: Some thing may be white, but white- 
ness is not thereby fixed upon it; some 
thing may be hard, but hardness is not 
thereby fixed upon it. What is not fixed 
upon anything is of universal application. 
How then is it possible to assume that they 
(hardness and whiteness) must be in and 
of the stone? 

Q: We touch the stone; unless it can be 
felt, there can be no stone; unless there is 
the stone there is no sense in referring to 
the white stone. That the stone and its 
qualities are not separate is something that 
is necessarily and infinitely so. 

A: Stone is one; hardness and whiteness 
are two, though they are in the stone. But 
one of them can be felt while the other 
cannot; one of them can be seen while the 
other cannot. Obviously the tangible and 
intangible are separate; the visible and the 
invisible hide from each other. There being 
hiding, who will say that they are not 
separate? 

4 


Q: Because the eye cannot behold hard- 
ness nor the hand grasp whiteness, one 
cannot contend that there is no hardness 
or whiteness. These organs function differ- 
ently and cannot substitute for each other. 
But, just the same, hardness and whiteness 
both reside in the stone, and how can you 
insist that they are separate? 
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A: Hardness is hardness, not necessarily 
of the stone, as it can be of any other thing. 
Again, it is not necessarily hardness of any 
other thing; it can be hardness in and of 
itself. The hardness that is neither of the 
stone nor of any other thing does not seem 
to exist in the world—this is merely to say 
that it is hidden. 

If whiteness could not be whiteness in 
and of itself, how could it be whiteness of 
stone and things? If, on the other hand, 
whiteness is actually whiteness in and of 
itself, then it is whiteness without having 
to be whiteness of anything. With yellow 
and black colors it is the same, Now then 
the stone itself is no longer there, and what 
sense is there in referring to the hard and 
white stone? These are all separate, and 
they are separate from the nature of things. 
It is far better to accept the nature of 
things than to exert one’s perceptive power 
of feeling and sight."® 


5 


Furthermore, whiteness is beheld by the 
eye, but the eye sees by means of light. 
However light does not have the faculty 
of vision. Then, neither light nor the eye 
can by itself see whiteness, and it must be 
the mind that sees it. Actually, the mind 
alone cannot see it either. Thus the sight 
of whiteness is something separate. 

Hardness is felt by the hand, but the 
hand feels by means of a hammer. How- 
ever, the hammer does not have the faculty 
of feeling. Then, neither the hammer nor 
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the hand can feel hardness by itself, and 
it must be the mind that feels it. Actually, 
the mind cannot feel it either. Thus the 
feeling of hardness is something separate.” 

All existences in the world are separate; 
only when they are treated as independent 
is it correct. 
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VI: On Names and Reality 


1 


Heaven and earth, together with their 
products, are things. If things assunie the 
role of things without exceeding it, there is 
reality. If reality fulfills all the expecta- 
tions of reality without lacking any, there 
is order. To deviate from order is to fall 
into disorder; to observe order is to obtain 
correctness. 

What is correct is to be used to rectify 
what is incorrect. What is incorrect is to 
be used to check what is correct. 

Rectification is rectification of reality; 
rectification of reality is rectification of the 
name. 

2 


When the name is rectified, then the 
“this ” and the “that” are delimited. If 
designation of “that” is not limited to 
that, then the designation of “ that ” is not 
applicable. If designation of “ this ” is not 
limited to this, then the designation of 
“this” is not applicable. This is because 
the appropriate is extended to where it is 
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inappropriate. To take the inappropriate 
as appropriate is faulty. 

Qn the contrary, when designation of 
“that ” is appropriate to that, it is limited 
and applicable vo that. When the designa- 
tion of “this” is appropriate to this, it 
is limited and applicable to this. This is 
because the appropriate is limited to where 
it is appropriate. To take the appropriate 
as appropriate is correct. 

To call that, and that only, “ that ”; and 
to call this, and this only, “ this ”;—this is 
right. To call this, “that,” and have this 
become also that, and to call that, “ this,” 
and have that become also this—this is 
wrong. 

3 


Of course, name is to designate reality. 
Knowing that this is not this and that 
this is not in this, one will not make the 
designation. Knowing that that is not that 
and that that is not in that, one will not 
make the designation either. 

Supreme indeed were the intelligent kings 
of old! They investigated names and reality 
with care, and they made designations with 
caution. Supreme indeed were the intelli- 
gent kings of old! ** 
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NOTES 


This first chapter is the least valuable of all the chapters in the book. It is in 
the nature of an epilogue or an appendix, and would come more appropriately at the 
end of the book. As the present arrangement of the book stands, we can only regard the 
first chapter as a curious kind of preface superadded by a disciple or a sympathizer. 

2 As far as the Chinese text is concerned, this sentence can just as well be trans- 
lated: “He used his special talent to write a Treatise in Defense of the Doctrine of 
Whiteness.” 

® K‘una Ch‘uan is said to be a sixth-generation descendant of Confucius. He is a 
Confucianist and the author of a book which is no longer extant. 

“Yin Wen (350?-?285) was a minor thinker in ancient China. There was a work 
Yin Wen tzu which has been classified among the “Logicians” and is lost. The 
current work bearing that title is a reconstructed volume. In the last chapter of the 
Chuang tzu (chap. 88, “Current of Thought in the World”) Yrn Wen is treated 
together with Sune Hsing as two leaders of a school of thought that is characterized 
by pacifism and asceticism. 

5It is quite evident that this “Discourse” is written in the style of a dialogue 
between Kunoa-sun Lung and his common-sense critic. But in the original text there 
are no indications to mark question and answer or distinguish one speech from another. 
I am responsible for the insertion of the question and answer signs, as well as for the 
sectioning. 

** A white horse is not a horse” was evidently a much debated question among 
the dialecticians of the day. 

7 After much study and deliberation, we have finally chosen “attribute” to render 
the Chinese term, chih #. This term is one of the most difficult in the whole body 
of Chinese philosophical literature. A number of commentators, ancient and modern, 
have struggled with it. The best ones are only partly helpful and the worst are 
simply misleading. The dictionary meanings of chih include “ finger,” “to point,” etc. 
As a matter of fact, a host of translations have simply used “ finger” for chih, which 
requires a lot of explanation, to say the least. (Cf. H. A. Gites, Chuang Tzu [1926 
edition] 19, 452; James Leacr, The Texts of Taoism, Pt. I, 183, Pt. II, 230; Fune 
Yu-lan, Chuang Tzu 50, 51; L. C. Porter, Aids to the Study of Chinese Philosophy 
48; Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of Laotse 35.) 

In a discussion of logic, the term chih may be read, I believe, as “to denote,” 
“to designate,” “predicate,” “attribute,” “quality,” and possibly even “ universal ” 
and “essence.” The term does not seem to correspond exactly with any of those 
here suggested but seems to carry the force of a combination of several of them. 
However, the choice of “definition” made by A. Forxe cannot be said to be alto- 
gether happy. This “Discourse” endeavors to point out the differences as well as 
the relationship between the two phases of existence that in Western philosophy are 
sometimes spoken of as substance and attributes or qualities. In fact, the whole 
Kung-Sun Lung Tzu may be said to revolve around the central theme discussed in 
this “ Discourse.” 

* The insertion of “thesis ” and “antithesis” has been made by the translator. The 
original text contains no such indications or sectioning, or even punctuation. 

* Announcement of the main theme of the discourse. 
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1° Reiteration of the main theme. 

11 A glaringly weak link in the chain of argument. 

12 Reiteration of the first half of the main theme. 

18 Reiteration of the second half of the main theme. 

14 This is the key notion of the present “ Discourse.” The author takes the position 
that “two” is “one-and-one ” whereas the common-sense questioner assumes “ two ” 
to be “one and one.” Similarly the difference between “ right-and-left”” and “ right 
and left.” In other words, the thesis of the “ Discourse” maintains that the concept 
of “two” does not consist of two concepts of “one.” Hence when you have “two” 
you have no more “one,” and vice versa. Ergo, “a white horse is not a horse.” 

18 The verb in this pair of sentences in Chinese is the character fei JE. The char- 
acter carries generally the force of negation. As a verb it may be rendered: (a) “not 
to be (something),” or (b) “not to be the same as.” In a logical discussion, it 
may also mean: (c) “to reject,” (d) “to exclude,” or (e) “to be set off from.” 
Throughout this “Discourse,” the term is used variously, but much of the trend 
of argument depends on the difference in the shades of meaning of this term. In the 
present context, while “a ram and an ox together are not the same as a horse” or 
a chicken, they are “set off from” the horse but not from the chicken. (The basis 
for this distinction lies in the fact that ram, ox and horse are different species 
belonging to the same genus, while ram, ox and chicken do not even belong to the 
same genus.) The use of the various and shifting meanings of the same term con- 
stitutes an important item in the stock in trade of the Chinese ancient “ logicians.” 

1° Note 15 applies here also. 

*t According to the yin-yang and Five Elements School of thought, green corre- 
sponds to wood, east, minister, etc., whereas white to metal, west, sovereign, etc. 
Normally metal is supposed to overpower wood. Since it works here the other way 
round, it is spoken of as “doing violence.” This way of thinking first flourished in 
the early Han dynasty, but had its beginnings centuries earlier. 

*8 See note 5. 

*° This sentence in the text is odd and obscure. I have tried to make the best 
sense possible out of it. 

*° This section of the text is particularly corrupt. It is evident that this paragraph 
tries to prove the same point for “hardness” as the preceding one does for “ white- 
ness.” The original text was probably in exact parallel form with the preceding 
paragraph, and the translation is rendered on this assumption. 

In China, logic is never entirely separated from politics and ethics, or the “ true ” 
from the “right.” This we have seen in Confucius, Mo tzu, and Hsiin tzu. Here 
Kune-sun Lung tzu, a logician, seems also to feel the need of concluding a purely 
logical work with a practical observation. If one remembered that according to the 
Chinese ideal the king is also the sage, the wiseman, the philosopher, one might not 
mind seeing names and realities, truth and falsity mixed up with kings and princes. 
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Many areas of Central Asia are little explored from the lingu- 
istic point of view. There are tribes of which only the names are 
known. Therefore, even general information about unknown 
languages, which is contained in the diaries of travellers who were 
not linguists, is of great value. 

Such a language never explored by linguists is Salar. Nothing 
was known of it until, at the end of the nineteenth century, two 
well-known travellers visited the area inhabited by the Salars. 
One was the Russian explorer of Central Asia, G. N. Poranin, 
who visited the Salars in the course of his expedition in 1883- 
1886, and the other was Rockuiti, who made his journey in 
1891-1892. Although neither was a linguist, both of them 
collected words and locutions in various languages, which they 
published in the form of brief glossaries appended to the descrip- 
tions of their journeys. 

Poranin published the results of his explorations in his book 
The Tangut-Tibetan Borderlands of China and Central Mon- 
golia.” Although this work contains an interesting glossary of the 
Shirongol language, which belongs to the Mongolian group, and 
also two Turkic glossaries, i.e., Khara Yogur and Salar, these 
materials have remained almost unnoticed by linguists. This can 
be explained partly by the fact that this work is written in Russian 
and, therefore, not accessible to all orientalists. The book has also 
become a bibliographic rarity and, outside Russia, very few 
libraries have it.2 The new edition of Poranrn’s work is, unfor- 


1. H. Tloranunp, Tanryrcko-Tu6etckaa okpavHa Kutaa u LlentpanmbHaa 
Monronia, Canxtnetep6yprt, 1893. 

? Thus, e. g., the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt did not have access to this book when 
he was compiling his Monguor dictionary, and received it only when the greater 
portion of the book had already been printed. Cf. A. pz Smept, C.L.C.M., et A. 
Mosrasrrt. C.I.C.M., Le dialecte Monguor parlé par les mongols du Kansou Occidental, 
Ille partie, Dictionnaire monguor-francais, Pei-p‘ing, 1933, p. VI. 
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tunately, of little use to linguists, because its editors omitted all 
the glossaries.* 

Of the two glossaries, that of Poranin is beyond doubt better 
than that of Rocxutiy.* While Poranrn uses a very simple tran- 
scription definitely appropriate for Turcologic purposes, with the 
result that it is not difficult to identify the Salar words in his 
transcription with commonly known Turkic words, RockHiL. 
uses Wape’s transcription of Chinese,> which is absolutely un- 
suited to Turkic. Thus Rock writes pir-indyé “ first month,” 
isk-indyé “second month,” sekése-indyé “eighth month,” * pa- 
sagon “ day after tomorrow,” purui “ nose,” tich “ teeth,” arashé 
“wood,” ” etc., which can be identified with the Turkic forms 
birindzi “ first,” ikindzi “ second,” (Salar has i3ki “ two ” and not 
ikki), sekizindzi “eighth,” basa giin “the day after,” burun 
“nose,” (burni “ his nose ” and not burui) , ti3 “ tooth,” and ayaé 
“wood.” One will agree that Rockut.u’s transcription is rather 
primitive. While Rocxuru himself compared the Salar words 
with Osmanli forms, Poranr had the privilege of being helped by 
Rapiorr. In a word, Potantn’s glossary has many advantages. 
One should not, of course, exaggerate the linguistic value of 
Porantn’s material, because he was not a linguist. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to get a fair general picture of the languages explored 
by him. 

The subject of this article is the Salar material contained in 
Poranin’s work. His Turkic material has never been thoroughly 
explored, but it would be incorrect to say that it was entirely 
neglected by the Turcologists. First of all, it should be stated 
that soon after Banc had demonstrated, in the preface to Mar- 
quart’s book on the ancient Turkic chronology, the system of 
the compound numeral nouns used in the Orkhon inscriptions of 


*T. H. Totranun, Tanrytcko-Tu6etckan oKpawHa Kutaa u_ Llentpanbuaa 
Moxromua, Mocxsa, 1950. 

‘William Woodville Rocxumu, Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet 
in 1891 and 1892, City of Washington, 1894, pp. 373-376. 

For three other glossaries cf. note 4 on pages 198-201 of Paul Pexuror’s Notes sur 
VHistoire de la Horde d’Or (Paris, 1949) [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot I). 

* RockHi, op. cit., p. 81. 

*Rockum., op. cit., p. $73. 

"Rocka, op. cit., p. 374. 
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the eighth century—a system contradicting everything known 
before in the Turcologic field, which, therefore, had greatly puz- 
zled the explorers *—BanrTHOLD, in one of his articles, pointed out 
that exactly the same system was found in Poranin’s Khara 
Yogur materials unnoticed by everyone working on the ancient 
Turkic inscriptions.® 

The Salar dialect is also mentioned in Samomovi¢’s article on 
the classification of the Turkic languages, but there it is mis- 
takenly referred to as being in the group of the d-languages.” 
As Matov correctly remarked, the Salar language belongs to the 
group of “ modern,” not “ ancient ” Turkic languages. According 
to Matov’s terminology this means that Salar is an ayaq- 
language.”* 

I shall proceed to analyze Porantn’s Salar material which he 
collected in the village of Tashkul on the Sengir river.*? Rocx- 


® J. Marquart, Die Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften, Leipzig, 1898, p. VI. 

°B. Baptonpab, Cuctema cuucneHia Opxonckuxb Hagmuceli Bb COBpeMeH- 
HOMb ianektt, 3anucku Boctounaro Ortgtbaenia Vimn. Pyccx. Apxeonoru- 
ueckaro O6uectBa XVII (1906), p. 0171-0173. BarrHotp’s article seems to be 
little known outside of Russia and is missing in the bibliography appended to A. 
von Gasain, Alttiirkische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1950. 

2°T do not have the original Russian edition of the article of A. H. Camoiinosuy, 
Hekotopbie 0omo0mHeHHA K KNaccHuKauun TypeuKUX A3bIKOB, IleTporpan, 1922, 
and, therefore, can quote only the Turkish digest of this article: Tiirk lehgelerinin 
tasnifi (klassifikasyonu) meselesi, Tiirkoloji ders hiilasalan, Okutan: Abdiilkadir Inan, 
Istanbul, 1936, p. 30. 

“1C. E. Manos, TlamatHuku peBHeTIOpKcKOH MMCbMeHHOCTH, TekcTbI H 
uccnenqoBanua, Mocxksa-Jlenuurpag, 1951, p. 7. 

12 The village of Tashkul is situated near the eastern border of the Hsiin-hua T‘ing 
expansion of the valley of the Yellow River. According to PoTanin (new edition, 
p. 195) the Chinese name of that village is Shih-ho Ai (in Russian transcription 
IlIu-x9) and this means “Stone River.” The Turkic name Tashkul consists of the 
words tai “stone” and gol “river” or “ valley of a river” and is the exact equivalent 
of Chinese Shih-ho. The Salar material (a glossary and a number of phrases) is on 
pages 426-434 of Vol. II of the first edition of Porantn’s work. 

Porantn uses the following transcription, but explains only a few signs of it on 
p. 410 of the first edition: 

1=¢ o=f 
Ib =1 x=2 
=m x = “ aspiration,” although 
H=n this corresponds rather to 7 
Hr =? u = ts 
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HILL’s material will be quoted for the purpose of checking and 
corroborating forms given in Poranin’s book. I should add that 
RockuHI11 collected his linguistic material in the village of Ho-tsui- 
tzii at the mouth of the Ta-t‘ung River ** and in I-ma-mu chuang.”* 


1. The Postlingual Consonants. 


The voiceless postlingual stop is rendered by Poranin with k 
and the voiced stop with r. In his Salar material he does not 
make a distinction between q and k or g and g. Therefore, I shall 
transcribe the Cyrillic letters K and r “as k and g. It should be 
noted that this simplification is of no great importance. 

The Common Turkic velar stop *q at the beginning of stems is 
represented by kK, its phonetic value obviously being q, but, in a 
number of cases, its Salar equivalent is also x (=x of the usual 
Turcologic transcriptions) and also g (= g) . These correspon- 


dences greatly resemble the analogical phenomena in the Chagatai 
language where we find q-, y-, and x-.”° 


® RocKHILL, op. cit., p. 62. 

** RocKHILL, op. cit., p. 81. 

*°N. Poprs, “Eine viersprachige ZamaxSari-Handschrift,” Erster Aufsatz, ZDMG 
101 (1951) 815-316. A sporadic development q->vy in Chagatai is also mentioned by 
Martti RAsAnen, “Zur Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen,” Studia Orientalia 15 
(1949) .151. Emme’s remark that & does not occur at the beginning of words in 
Chagatai is not quite correct; cf. Ahmet Cevat Emre, Tiirk lehgelerinin mukayeseli 
grameri (Ilk deneme), Birinci kitap, Fonetik, Istanbul, 1949, p. 124. The spirant 
is not mentioned at all by him in this connection. Words beginning with c as char- 
acteristic for the dialects of the Ghuzz and Qiptaq are quoted by Carl BrockeELMANN 
in “Osttiirkische Grammatik der islamischen Literatursprachen Mittelasiens,” Erste 
Lieferung, Leiden, 1951, p. 39. On the basis of the then very limited materials on 
Chagatai, W. Raptorr correctly stated that in Chagatai the consonants q-, y-, and x- 
occur: Dr. W. Raptorr, Vergleichende Grammatik der nérdlichen Tiirksprachen, 
Erster Teil, Phonetik der nérdlichen Tiirksprachen, Leipzig, 1882, pp. 122-123. The 
sporadic development of the initial Common Turkic *gq into x in some Turkic languages 
resulted in a complete disappearance of the consonant, i.e., *“g>x) Zero; cf. Paul 
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We shall discuss all these cases separately. 


a. The consonant *q- has usually resulted in k-, its phonetic 
value probably being g. This is the normal development in all 
the Turkic languages ** and, of course, also in East Turki which 
is, in general, close to Salar.*” 

P. 428 kizil (KbI3bINb) “red” 1® = ET. 961° qizil, Uzb.?° gizil, Osm.? 
gizil, Divan 2? qizil, etc. “ red.” 

P. 427 kaz “ goose” = ET. 44 yaz< *qaz, Uzb. qaz, Divan qaz “ goose.” 

P. 426 koi “sheep,” R. 374 koyé “mutton” = ET. 106 qoy, Uzb. qoy, 


Divan goy, Osm. goyun “ sheep.” 
P. 426 kusax< *qursaq “ belly ” 28 = ET. 10 qgorsaq, Kirg.2* qursaq, Osm. 


qursaq “ stomach.” 


b. The consonant *q has resulted in x in many cases, as it does 
sporadically in other Turkic languages.” 


Pe.uiot, “ Les formes avec et sans g- (k-) initial en ture et en mongol,” T’owng Pao 
$7 (1944) .73-101. Many more examples of *g-> Zero in Middle Qip%aq can be found 
in the interesting article by T. Hatasi Kun, “ Orta-Kipcakea q-, k-~O meselesi,” Tiirk 
Dili ve Tarihi Hakkinda Arastermalar I, pp. 45 ff. In other Turkic languages, on the 
contrary, x is a rare sound occurring only in loan words or it is there only a com- 
binatory allophone of the phoneme 7, cf. Karl H. Mences, Qaragalpag Grammar, New 
York, 1947, p. 19. 

+6 Rapworr, op. cit., p. 187. Cf. RAsAngEn, op. cit., p. 151. 

27 Gunnar JaRRING, Studien zu einer osttiirkischen Lautlehre, Lund, 1988, p. 111. 

1®8P. means Salar in Porantn’s glossary, the number indicating the page of his book 
(first edition). The original Cyrillic transcription is given in parentheses only in cases 
when Poranrn’s transcription raises doubts. R. means Salar after Rockumu. Rocx- 
HILL, op. cit., p. 374 has il “red” which is the end of the word gizil “red,” cf. infra. 

1° Kast Turki after G. Raquerre, “ English-Turki Dictionary Based on the Dialects 
of Kashgar and Yarkand,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. I, Bd. 28, No. 
4 (1927). The number indicates the page. Raquerre’s transcription is slightly 
simplified here. 

2° Uzbek after Rusca-Ozbekca tola s6zlik, Taskent-Qazan, 1934. 

*1Qsmanli. I use this rather obsolete term for Turkish of Turkey. because my 
abbreviation Turk. means “ Turkic” (in general). The Turkish forms are given after 
JI. A. Marasanux, Typeuko-pycckuit cnopapb, nog pex. us.-kopp. AH CCCP 
npod. B. A. Topanesckoro, uz. Il, Mocxsa, 1945. I replace, however, Maca- 
ZANIK’s transcription, which is the official Turkish alphabet, by the Turcological 
transcription. 

22 Middle Turkic as represented in Divan luyat at-turk by Mahmid al-Kasyari after 
Besim Arauay, Divanii Liigat-it-Tiirk Dizini “ Endeks,” Ankara, 1943. 

28 With r dropped as in East Turki ga:soq, cf. Jarrtne, l.c. 

4 Kirgiz after Kirgiz sézliigii, Yazan Prof. K. K. Yupanin, Tiirkgeye geviren 


Abdullah Taymas, Istanbul, 1948. 
25 Poppr, op. cit., p. $16; BRocKELMANN, I. c.; RapLorr notes the development of q- 
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P. 480 zati “ hard ” = ET. 47 gatig, Uzb. qattiq, Kirg. qati < *qatiy, Osm. 
qati, Divan qatiy “ hard.” 

P. 430 zatun “ thick” = ET. 121 qalin, Kirg. qalin, Osm. qalin “ thick.” 

P. 480 xara satan “ black sugar,” R. 375 kara sha-tang “ brown sugar,” cf. 
P. 427 kéznin, karasi “ pupil,” P. 431 kara “ black” = ET. 11 qara, Uzb., Osm. 
gara “ black,” cf. Southern Crimea yara “ black.” 

P. 432 xob “ get up!” = ET. 99, Kirg. gop- “ to rise.” 

P. 427 wari baba “ grand-father”~P. 480 kari ksi “old man” = ET. 80 
qari “ old,” Uzb., Kirg. qari “old man.” 

P. 429 xap “ sack” = ET. 101 qap “ sack,” Osm. gap “ container,” Divan 
gap “ sack.” 

P. 429 wisirax “ mare” = Kirg. gistrag, Osm. gisraq “ mare.” 


c. The development *q>g (F in Poranin’s transcription, its 
phonetic value being g) , occurs in a number of words. This 


development is known in the Turkic languages. It occurs in 
Chagatai,”* Azerbaijan Turkic,”’ in all the Turkmen dialects except 
in that of the Yomud,”* sporadically in the dialects of Anatolia,” 
but it is unusual in East Turki.” It does not occur in Karakalpak, 
although the Common Turkic consonant *k is in many cases 
represented there by an initial g.™ 

Here are a few examples from PoTanrn’s glossary: 


P. 430 ganéixoi “ she dog ” *? = Uzb. qanciq, Kirg. qanciq “ she dog,” Osm. 
qanjiq “female,” Divan qancigq “she dog.” 

P. 480 guri“ dry ” = ET. 30 quruq, Uzb. quruq, Divan qurug ~ quruy “ dry.” 

P. 430 gol,2* R. 374 gol “ arm” = Divan, Uzb., Osm., ET. 6 qol “ arm.” 


>a- in rare cases in the Crimean Tatar language (op. cit., p. 116), in Taranchi (op. 
cit., p. 121), Chagatai (p. 122), and consistently in Yakut before a or o (p. 133). Cf. 
RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 151. 

7° Poppx, op. cit., p. 315. 

*7 RasAnen, J.c. with reference to Karl Foy, “ Azerbaiganische Studien [I-II,” 
MSOS 6(1903) .175. 

2° Karl Mences, “Einige Bemerkungen zur vergleichenden Grammatik des Tiirk- 
menischen,” Archiv Orientdlni XI, p. 21, 23. 

?° MencEs, op. cit., p. 23; RAsANgEN, /. c. 

°° JARRING, op. cit., p. 111. 

*2 Mences, Qaragalpag Grammar, p. 31. 

*? RockHILL, op. cit., p. 375 has tchist “female dog” = tidi it. 

58 Poranin writes 1b. The “soft sign” probably means that / is softer than Russian 
4 and somehow closer to French or German /. I transcribe Poranin’s ab as I and his 


a as 2, 
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P. 429 gum “sand” = ET. 102, Uzb. qum “ sand.” 
P. 431 gut *4 “ worm ” =ET. 137 qurut, Uzb., Osm. qurt “ worm.” 


2. Final *q> <a, y, g: 

The final *q of a syllable or a stem results in 2 in Salar, in rare 
cases, in a consonant rendered by Poranin with x. The latter 
sound is described by Poranrn as “ an aspiration.” ** This very 
vague definition can mean anything: ‘, h, or y. I think, however, 
that Porantn’s x is identical with y, i.e., with a voiced velar 
spirant. In rare cases *q results also in g of which the phonetic 
value probably is g: 


a. Let us first discuss the development of *q > x. This develop- 
ment is characteristic of the Azerbaijan Turkic,** the Anatolian 
dialects,*’ and the dialects of the Southern Crimea.** It is also 
known in literary Uzbek and in Uzbek dialects.*® The phenome- 
non is also found in Chagatai (especially before the consonants 
l, s, 8, t, and ¢) , as represented in the dictionary Muqaddimat al- 
Adab *° and in other sources.** This development seems to be 
old in the Turkic languages, for it had occurred already in the 
language of the Azerbaijan Turks of the fourteenth century.** 

The examples of *q > 2 are numerous in Salar. Only the follow- 


ing few will be quoted here: 
P. 430 ox “ arrow,” R. 375 ush “ arrow” = ET. 6, Uzb., Osm oq, IM * oy 


arrow 


*¢ With the consonant r dropped. Vide infra. 

85 Poranin, op. cit., p. 410. 

*° Rapiorr, op. cit., p. 175; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 157. 

*7 RAsANEN, l.c. 

*8Q. Cuatskaya, “Chansons tatares de Crimée,” Journal Asiatique 208 (1926).841 ss. 

®° PoppE, op. cit., p. 314; ef. the data of the Qilié dialect, in the glossary on p. 46 ff. 
in Gunnar Jarrinc, “The Uzbek Dialect of Qilich (Russian Turkestan) with Texts 
and Glossary,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. I, Bd. $8, Nr. 8 (1937). Cf. 
also Gunnar Jarrine, “ Uzbek Texts from Afghan Turkestan with Glossary,” Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. I, Bd. 34, Nr. 2, p. 165 ff. 

*° Popps, op. cit., p. 314-815. 

“1 Raptorr, op. cit., p. 175; BRocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 39. 

#21]. M. Meniopancki#, Apa6b unonorb oO Typelkom>d a3bIKb, CanKxtnetep- 
6ypr, 1900, p. xxxvii; cf. also the forms mentioned in Popp, op. cit., p. $14, note 2, 
taken from Abtullah Barrau, [bnii-Miihenna Ligati, Istanbul, 1934. 

*8Tbn Muhanna after Meniopanckii. 
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P. 427 qadax “ nail” = Chag. qadaq~qaday, Shor. qadiy ** “ nail,” Kirg. 
qadaq “ pound.” 4° 

P. 428 toxmax “a big hammer” = Divan togimaq “ clapper for laundry 
work, etc.,” Osm., Kirg. togmaq “ mallet, beetle, a wooden hammer.” 

P. 428 quirux yultus “comet” (lit., “a tailed star,” cf. P. 427 yutduz 
“ star ”) = Divan qudruq, Uzb., ET. 118, Osm. quyruq “ tail.” 

P, 481 qutax, R. 374 golak “ears” = Divan qulqaq ~ qulyaq~qulaq, ET. 
$1, Uzb., Osm. qulaq “ ears.” 

P. 481 yanaz “ jaw” = Divan yanyaq, Chag. yanyaq~yangqaq, Uzb. yanaq 
“cheek bone,” Osm. yanaq “ cheek,” Kirg. dzdq “ jaw.” 

P. 430 yarux “bright” = Divan yarug, Uzb. yaruy “ bright,” ET. 65 
yarug “ light.” 

P. 429 yumsax “soft” = Divan yumsaq, Uzb., ET. 110 yumsaq, Osm. 
yumsagq ~ yumusag “ soft.” 

P. 427 vax “to watch ” = Divan, Uzb., ET. 67 baq- “ to look.” 

P. 430 ingircax “a pack saddle” = Chag., Kirg. inyiréaq “ pack saddle.” 

P. 431 kiriz, R. 373 kéreu “ forty ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., Osm. girq, ET. 
40 girq, East Anadolu *° giry “ forty.” 

P. 428 yarvax “ leaf” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 64 yaprag “ leaf.” 

P. 426 ax, R. 378 ahé “ white” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 133 aq “ white.” 

P. 431 astix “crops” = Divan asliq “ wheat,” Chag.*? aliq “crops,” ET. 
23 asliq “ crops.” 

P. 426 arux “irrigation canal” (in Russian apbikK) = Divan, Uzb. ariq 
“canal for irrigation purposes,” ET. 29 drigq “ ditch.” 

P. 427 totax “lip,” d3% totax “lower lip” = Chag. (Ravtorr) duday, 
Coman todaq, Osm., Crimean dudaq “ lip.” 

P. 428 ciamig “ flint,” cf. R. 374 chamar tash (= ¢aqmaq tas) = Divan 
éaqgmaq, Chag. (Muqaddimat al-Adab) ¢éaqmaq tas, ET. 38 Caqmaq tas 
“ flint.” 

P. 481 azsax “limping” = IM aysaq, Chag. aqsaq~aysaq, Uzb., ET. 66 
aqsaq “ limping.” 

P. 429 torax “ dust ” = Divan topraq, Uzb. topragq ~ tofraq ~ torpaq ~ tupraq 
“earth, dust.” 

P. 480 ayax “ foot ” = Divan aaq, Chag., Uzb. ayaq, ET. 39 ayay “ foot.” 

P. 427 irax “ far, distant ” = Divan, Chag. yirag, ET. 36 yirag “ far.” 


The consonant h in Arabic loan words results in z: 


P. 427 axmazx “ fool” = Chag. ahmagq< Arabic & >|, Uzb. aymagq, ET. 39 
ah‘maq “ stupid, foolish.” 


“* W. Raptorr, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialekte, Bd. I-IV, Sanktpeters- 
burg, 1893-1911. 

“Cf. the semantical parallel in Finnish: naula “nail” and “pound.” The word 
naula “nail” is a loan from Germanic. 

“© RASANEN, op. cit., p. 158. 

“*H. H. Tlonne, Mouronpcxui cnopapb Mykaggumat an-Aya6 I-III, Mocxsa- 
Jlenuurpag, 1938. 
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b. In relatively few cases the final *g is represented by g * 
or by y.** The latter development is known in Chagatai *° and 
in Uzbek* and, in particular, in the language represented in the 
dictionary Muqaddimat al-Adab."* It is noted particularly in the 
Uzbek dialects spoken in Afghanistan,** and in East Turki.** 

In Salar the following examples are found: 


P. 429 yarumtug ai “a quarter of the moon ”~P. 429 yarimtuz “ half” = 
Chag. yariméuq “ half, semi-,” cf. Mo. jarimduy “ half, incomplete.” 

P. 430 arug “slim ” = Divan aruq “ tired,” Chag. aruq~ariy “slim,” Uzb. 
ariq “ slim.” 

P. 429 ayag éuyi (uyn) “foot sole”~P. 480 ayax “ foot ” =Divan adaq, 
Uzb. ayaq, ET. 89 aydy “ foot.” 

P. 427 paltig “clay, mud” = Divan balcig, Chag., Osm. balciq “clay, 
mud.” 55 

P. 428 tirnag “ nail, claw,” R. 374 terna “ finger nail” = Divan tirngag, 
Uzb. tirnaq, ET. 76 tirmag “ nail.” 

P. 429 barmay (6apMay) ~birmay “ finger,” R. 374 pirma “ finger ”~P. 429 
bas pirmay (NMpMax) “ thumb ” = Chag., Uzb. barmaq, ET. baérmagq ~ parmaq 
“ finger.” 

P. 430 paliy (nam) “fish” = Divan, Uzb., Kazan Tatar baliq “ fish ” > 
Russian 6a1bIK “ smoked fish.” 


c. Forms with a final k (=q) are rare in Salar. The general 
rule seems to be that *q results in x at the absolute end, but 


remains a stop before a consonant: yor “not” but yok ksi “a 
2956 


poor person. 


P. 481 yaksi “good ”~P. 427 yassi ulali (?)“ friend” (cf. R. 376 kishi 
irshider “this man is good”: irshi = yaxsi “ good”) = Divan yay3i, Chag., 
Uzb. yaysi, ET. 44 yaysi “ good.” 

P. 431 toksan, R. 373 toksan “ ninety ” = Chag., Uzb. togsan, ET. 77 toqsan 
“ ninety.” 


“8 This is r in Porantn’s transcription and is probably to be pronounced as a velar g: 


“° This is x in Porantn’s transcription and explained as “ aspiration.” Vide supra. 

5° Emre, op. cit., p. 122. Cf. the forms with ~y ¢ *q in other old sources: BrockE!- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 41. 

51 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 158. 

52 Poprr, “ Eine viersprachige Zamaxéari-Handschrift,” p. 308. 

58 Jarrinc, “ Uzbek Texts from Afghan Turkestan with Glossary,” pp. 169-235. 

°4T find in Raquerte’s dictionary such forms as ayay “foot,” éay “time,” etc. 

55 The name of the place called Bamuyr in Moscow, Russia, originates from Turkic 
baléiy ~ baléig “ clay, mud, moor.” 

5° Yoq means “not” and “poor” in many Turkic languages just as the Mongolian 


tiges. 
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8. The Common Turkic *g results in 2 in Salar in the middle 
of words, in intervocalic position, and also after r (a). This 
development is rather rare in Turkic. It occurs, however, in Taran- 
chi (otherwise called Uighur, although it does not have anything 
in common with ancient Uighur) in Eastern Turkestan, and in 
Azerbaijan Turkic.’ In all the other cases it is represented by g 
in Salar (b). This development is common in many Turkic 
languages.”* 

a. The development *q > x is evident in the following examples: 

P. 431 uxu “to read ” = Divan ogit-, Chag., Uzb. oqu-, ET. 95 oqo-, Osm. 
oqu- “ to read.” 

P. 426 yaxa “ collar ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 19 yaqa “ collar.” 

P. 426 yaxin “near” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. yaqin, ET. 76 yéiqin “ near.” 

P. 428 baxumdzi “ physician ” (derived from baq- “ to look, to take care ”) 
= Osm. bagim “ care, supervision,” Uzb. baqim “ care.” 

P. 426 urxzan “ rope” = Osm. urgan, Chag., Uzb. arqan “ rope.” *° 

< 


b. The development *q> g (it is probably g) takes place when 
the final x < *q occurs in the intervocalic position before the pos- 
sessive suffix of the third person. This is found in many Turkic 
languages: in Uzbek in bisyllabic and polysyllabic stems, e. g., 
ayaq “ foot ”—ayayi “ his foot ”; ®° in Taranchi, e. g., gilig “ deed ” 
—qiliyi “his deed.” It is found also in Chagatai,® ete. In 
indissectable stems intervocalic *q results in g (= 9) in the same 
bisyllabic stems as in the South Turkic group with a primary long 
vowel in the first syllable.* 


P. 431 iizen adagi “the embouchure of a river” < Mongolian aday “ end, 
lower current of a river ” = Turkic adagq || azaq || ayaq “ leg, foot.” ®* 


57 Rapuorr, Vergleichende Grammatik der nérdlichen Tiirksprachen, p. 203. 

8 Raporr, op. cit., p. 205; RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 143-148. 

5° The alternation of the vowel a with a rounded vowel is discussed by RAsANEn, 
op. cit., p. 60, where aryan ~Osm. organ is quoted. The Turkish word organ means, 


however, in my opinion, only a belt drive and not a rope, which is uryan. 

* A. von GaBain, Ozbekische Grammatik, Leipzig und Wien, 1945, p. 23. 

* A. K. Boposkos, Yue6uuk yurypckoro sa3bika, Jlenuurpag, 1935, p. 11. 

°? Poppr, op. cit., p. 305. 

°* RAsAnen, op. cit., p. 153. 

**The semantic development “end ”> “leg” is the same here as in the Mongolian 
kél “leg, foot ” = Turkic kdl “lake.” Lakes in Central Asia often are the end of a 
river with no river originating from the lake concerned. 
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P. 428 paga “ frog” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. baga, ET. 40 paqa, Turkmen 
baya ** “ frog.” 
P. 426 sagat, R. 374 sah’al “ beard ” = Divan, Uzb., ET. 8 saqal “ beard.” 


4. The Common Turkic consonant *k at the beginning of 
words remains k in Salar. In a few cases, however, it has become 
g. As for the Turkic languages in general the consonant *k- is 
represented by k, e. g., in Ancient Turkic, Middle Turkic, Coman, 
Chagatai, Taranchi, East Turki, Kirgiz, Kazak, Karakalpak, the 
Altai dialects, etc.°° On the other hand, in some Turkic languages 
the consonant *k- has developed into g. This development is not 
regular and in some languages it occurs frequently and in others 
only sporadically. It is more common in Osmanli (Turkish) , in 
Crimean, Turkmen, and less common in Azerbaijan Turkic.” It 
is unusual in Kirgiz and Kazak but it occurs relatively often in 
Karakalpak.® 


a. The cases with an initial k need no further discussion, be- 
cause such is the usual development in most of the Turkic 


languages. 


P. 430 kiimis, R. 374 kumush “ silver ” = Divan, Chag. kiimii3, Uzb. kémiis, 
Kirg. kiimiis, ET. 107 kwmus, Bashkir ® kOmé5 <¢ *kiimiis, Karakalpak *° 
giimiis, Osm. giimiis “ silver.” 

P. 428 kiiréz (Kyp9x) “spade” = Divan kiirgdk, Chag., Uzb. kiirak, 
Kirg. kiirék, Osm. kiirék “ spade,” Karakalpak giirék “ oar.” 

P. 430 kiisliig “ strong,” cf. P. 430 kiici “ his strength ” = Divan kiic, Chag., 
Uzb. kiié, ET. 114 kué “strength,” Osm. giié “power,” Karakalpak giié 
“ burden ” < Turkm. gii¢ (an obvious loan word because of *-¢> - in Karakal- 
pak), cf. Karakalpak kii3 “ power.” 7 

P. 430 kéz, R. 373 kuh “ blue” =Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 12 kok, Osm. 
gok “ blue.” 

P. 428 keme “ boat ” = Divan kemi, Chag. kéma, Uzb. kema, ET. 12 kemé, 
Osm. gemi “ ship, boat.” 

P. 430 kiin, R. 373 kun “ sun” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kiin “ sun,” ET. 116 
kun~gun “ sun,” Osm. giin “ day.” 


*> RisAnen, l. c. 

°° Raporr, op. cit., p. 187-188; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 152. 

°7 RASANEN, I. c. 

*8 Mences, Qaragalpaq Grammar, p. 31-82. 

** Bashkir after Pyccko-6amiKkupckHi cioBpapb nog pegakuneH npod. H. K. 
Jimutpuesa, K. 3. Axmeposa, T. I. Bauwesa, Mocxsa, 1948. 

*° Karakalpak after Menges, l.c. 

™ Cf. Mencss, op. cit., p. 31. 
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P. 428 kidi “ small ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kitik, ET. 108 kigik, Osm. kiiéiik 


“ small.” 
P. 431 kisi “ person,” R. 376 kishi “ man ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kisi, ET. 


¥ 


85 kisi “ person.” 


b. The examples with an initial g < *k are rare in Salar. This 
development should be considered an influence of a language 
where this is a more common development. It is to be noted that 
g < *k is rare at the beginning of genuine Turkic words in East 
Turki,” and the following few examples with g- in Salar cor- 
respond to forms with an initial & in East Turki. 


P. 481 giimir, R. 874 kuomeur “ coal = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kémiir, ET. 19 
kumur ~kémar, Osm. kémiir “ coal.” 

P. 429 gendix “navel, umbilicus” = Chag. kindik, Uzb. kindik ~ kindak, 
ET. 126 kindik “ navel.” 

P. 430 tusan geme “ earless marmot” (a rodent, in Russian CCeHOCTaBKa) 
~P. 429 keme “mouse” (tusan is “hare,” and tusan geme literally is “a 


hare mouse ”’). 


The last example proves that at least in part of these cases the 
development *k- > g is due to sandhi. The latter is, in RASANEN’s 
opinion, responsible for the sonorization of the initial *k in all 
the languages where *k results in g.” 


5. The final *k of stems usually results, as *g, in x. This 
development is rare in Turkic. It occurs in Azerbaijan Turkic, 
e.g., tix’ < *yiik “load,” dmdx < *Gmgak “ anxiety,’ "* and in 
Balkar, e. g., exik “ door” but esix-te “in the door.” * In Yakut 
final *& results regularly in x after wide vowels.” 


P. 428 sindx “bone,” P. 481 “corpse” (probably “skeleton ”) = Divan 
siinik, Chag. siiniik ~ siiyek ~ siiyiik,”” Uzb. siiyak, ET. 12 sunk “ bone.” 

P. 429 ipdx (umax) “thread” = Uzb. ipdk, ET. 107 yipak, Osm. ipak 
* silk.” 

P. 480 irdx “ heart ” = Divan yiirdk, Uzb. yiirak, ET. 49 yurdk “ heart.” 

P. 430 ildx “ sieve” = Uzb., Kirg., Osm. eldk “ sieve.” 

P. 427 indziz (MHa2KUX) “ shin,” R. 374 enjé “ foot ” = Osm. injik, Bashk. 
ensek < *inéik “ shin.” 

7? Janrina, “Studien zu einer osttiirkischen Lautlehre,” p. 109. 

"8 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 153. : 

* RAsAnen, op. cit., p. 158. 

© RisAnen, I. c. 

"6 Ravworr, op. cit., p. 179; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 157. 

** Poppg, op. cit., p. $22. 
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P. 429 dx (9x) “to plough” = Divan, Uzb., Kirg., Osm. ek- “ to sow.”, 

P. 431 dmmez, R. 375 émé “ bread ” = Osm. ekmak “ bread.” 

P. 428 mésiz, R. 375 mishu “ cat” = Chag. miisiik, ET. 16 mu3uk “ cat.” 

P. 429 tergex “ poles supporting the ceiling ” = Uzb. tirgdk “ pillar, support- 
ing pole,” Bashk. terék, Osm. diraék “ pole.” 

P. 427 emdzix “ breast ” = Chag., Uzb. eméaék, ET. 18 éméek “ breast.” 

P. 428 kegelix “ partridge ” = Divan, Taranchi, Chag., ET. 83 keklik, Uzb. 
kaklik “ partridge.” 

P. 427 irdéx araxsari (?) “a malicious person” = Divan erik “ skillful, 
courageous.” 


There are only a few examples of *k closing a syllable in the 
middle of words. It remains k before or after a voiceless conso- 
nant but results in g after a liquid. 


P. 481 séksdn (cdKC9H), R. 373 siksén “ eighty ” = Divan sekiz on, Chag., 
Uzb., ET. 31, Osm. siksdn “ eighty.” 

P. 430 ndaskd < *inckaé “thin” = Divan yinége, Chag. inékd ~ yinéké, Uzb. 
inickd ~indzd, Osm. inja “ thin.” 

P. 428 tiilgé (TIOmbro) “ fox” = Divan tilki, Chag. tiilkii, Uzb. tiilki, ET. 
40 tulki, Osm. tilki, Karakalpak tiilki “ fox.” 


6. In the middle of words, in intervocalic position, *k results, 
as far as it is possible to judge from the few examples available, 
in x, converging with *g. This is an unusual development in 


Turkic. On the other hand, in stems where *k is geminated in 
other Turkic languages (i. e., it is kk) , it remains k in Salar. 

The gemination of the intervocalic consonants seems to be an 
old phenomenon in Turkic. It occurs most often in numerals as 
RAsANEN states.” The origin of the geminated consonants such 
as kk in ikki “two” and sdkkiz “ eight ” is not quite clear and, 
as RASANEN says in quoting his teacher, the late Professor Bane, 
it is “a chapter behind seven seals.” It is possible, however, 
that the gemination is connected somehow with the accent as 
Mencss suggests.*° At any rate it is interesting to observe that 
where the other Turkic languages have -kk- the Salar language 
has k, but where the other Turkic languages have k > g, Salar 
has 2. 


78 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 141. 
7° RASANEN, op. cit., p. 140. 
8° MENGES, op. cit., p. 42. 
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P. 429 ciixiir (410xyp) “to spit ” = Chag. tiikiiriik “ spittle,” Uzb. tiifiir- 
“to spit,” ET. 112 tukiir-, Osm. tiikiir-, Karakalpak tiikir- “ to spit.” 

P. 431 sdkiz, R. 373 sekése “eight” = Divan sekiz~sekkiz, Chag., Uzb. 
sikkiz, Turkmen, Anadolu (Urfa) sekkiz,2! ET. 31 sekiz “ eight.” 


7. The voiced postlingual consonants *y and * g occurred in 
Common Turkic only in the middle and at the end of words. 
The difference in the treatment of the syllables *ay, *oy, *ag, *6g, 
etc., in various Turkic languages is one of the criteria for the 
classification of the Turkic languages, e.g., *ay> ay, av, au, 6, 
ii, ia; *dg > ag, dy, 7, id, ete. 

In Salar the consonants *y and *g remain and the syllables 
*ay, *oy, *dag, etc. do not become diphthongs or long vowels as in 
many other Turkic languages. Salar, consequently, belongs, in 
this respect, to the same group as Chagatai and Uzbek.** In the 
latter, however, *ay results in av in the non-initial syllables, a 
phenomenon familiar also in the literary languages of the Turks 
of Middle Asia, where it occurs also in the initial syllable of 
words.* The syllables *ay, *oy, etc. remain unchanged also in 
East Turki.® Porantn transcribes both sounds as Ir, but in back 
vocalic stems the consonant is probably g or y. 

*ay > Salar ag: * ‘ 

P. 427 tag “mountain” (cf. R. 374 tar with r rendering the velar y 
resembling the uvular r) = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 74 tay “ mountain.” °” 

P. 427 yagmir, R. 374 yaghmur “ rain” = Divan yaymur~yamyur, Chag. 
yamyur, Uzb. yamyir ~ yaymur ~ yamyur, ET. 94 yamyur “ rain.” °° 

P. 428 yag “ butter” (cf. R. 374 ah’er, probably < ay yay “ white butter ”) 
= Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 36 yay “ fat.” 


*aya > Salar aga: 


P. 427 agai “ tree” (cf. R. 374 arashé, instead of aya’ with + mistaken for 


* RASANEN, op. cit., p. 141. 

®° Cf. Samomovie’s classification: INAN, op. cit., p. $1; RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 112- 
118, 118. 

*° Poppr, op. cit., p. 309. 

8¢ BROCKELMANN, op. cit., p. 42. 

*5 Jarrinc, “Studien zu einer osttiirkischen Lautlehre,” p. 111. 

°° On *ay vide RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 112 ff. 

*" Cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 112. 

*® Metathesis occurs in this word, derived from yay- “to rain,” in various Turkic 
languages, cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 226. 
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a uvular r) = Divan yiyac, Chag. yiyac, Uzb. ayaé~yayaé, ET. 136 yayaé 
“ wi ood.” 89 


*ayi > Salar agi: 


P, 427 sagir “deaf” = Chag. sayir~sayrau< *sayrayu, Osm. sayir, Kara- 
kalpak sargirau “ deaf.” 

P. 429 bagri “liver” (the correct translation is “his liver”) = Divan, 
Chag., Uzb., bayir, Kirg. bér, Karakalpak bauir “ liver.” 

P. 429 agit “people” = Divan ayil “sheep corral,” Chag., Uzb. ayil 
“shelter for cattle,” Bashkir, Karakalpak auil “village” > Russian aya “a 
Tatar village, a village of the natives in the Caucasus.” 

P. 431 agir “heavy,” P. 426 buyagir “ pregnant ”< boy “ body ” and ayir 
“heavy ” = Divan ayir, Chag., Uzb. ayir, ET. dyir, Karakalpak auir “ heavy,” 
Kirg. or “ heavy.” 

P. 430 agsi “ mouth,” P. 428 agzi “ beak” (the correct translation is “ his 
mouth ” and “his beak ”) , R. 374 aks “ lips ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ayiz, ET. 
75 dyiz, Karakalpak auiz, Kirg. uz “mouth.” °° 


The group *ayu develops in two different ways: when *y stands 
at the beginning of the second syllable, it results in agu in Salar; 
when *y stands at the beginning of a syllable more remote from 
the beginning of the beginning of the word, it results in wu: 

P. 431 agu “ poison ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ayu, ET. (Le Coq) dya, Turk- 
men dvi, Osm. agi, Karakalpak u, Kirg. a “ poison.” 

P. 480 pizt “calf” = Divan buzayu, Chag. buzau~buzawu, Uzb. buzagq, 
ET. 15 mozay, Karakalpak buzau, Bashk. bizau “ calf.” 


*oy > Salar ug: 
P. 426 ugri “ thief ” = Divan oyri, Chag., Uzb. oyri, ET. 121 oyri “ thief.” 


*oyu > Salar ogu: 

P. 428 ogut pata “son, boy” (pata “ child ”), cf. R. $74 ao or dll “ boy” 
= Divan, Chag., Uzb. oyul, ET. oyol, Kirg. al “ son.” 

P. 480 scur < *s*yur < *soyur “ marmot ” = Divan soyur or suyur “ rabbit,” 
Uzb. suvur, Kirg. stir “ mountain hare,” Bashk. hiuir < *soyur “ marmot.” 


Abnormal developments, however, are the following: 


P. 431 sok su (probably sdq su) “ cold water ” = Divan soyuq, Chag. sawugq, 
Uzb. savuq, ET. 19 sawuq ~sowaq ~soyaq, Turkm. saviq, Osm. soyug, Kumyk 
soug, Azerb. souy~sdy, Kirg., Kazak, Kazan Tatar sig, etc. “ cold.” ® 


8° Cf. RAsAnen, op. cit., p. 118. It is to be noted that this word developed irregu- 
larly in most Turkic languages. Thus in Telengit it should be *aé, etc. 

°° On ayit, ayir, and ayiz cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 114. 

* Cf. RAsAngEn, op. cit., p. 116. 
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P. 429 yurgin “blanket ” = Divan yoyuryan, Chag. yawurqan ~yayuryan 
“blanket.” Salar yurgin is probably due to a metathesis such as we have in 
the form yoryan in the South Western group of the Turkic languages: yurgin 
< *yuyrin = SW yoryan (cf. Osm. yoryan) < *yoyran < *yoyuran < *yoyuryan.9? 


*wy > Salar wu in the initial syllable, 7 in the remaining syllables: 


P. 432 yu “wash!” = Divan yu-< *ywy-, Uzb. yuv-< *yuy-, ET. 180 yu 
“to wash” = Mo. ugiya-< *wytya- “to wash.” 
P. 426 ullé< *uluy “ big” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 45 ulwy “ great.” 


8. The postlingual consonant *g results in g~y. 
*eg > Salar ey: 


P. 428 pey (Mex) “prince” (the meaning is identical with that of Mon- 
golian noyan) = Divan beg, Uzb. biy, Kazan Tatar bay, ET. 9 beg “ a native 
official.” 


*egt > Salar e (perhaps only in Modern Mongolian loan words) : 


P. 428 termen “ mill” = Divan, Chag. tagirman, ET. 72 tégurman, Kazak 
tirmadn, Kirg. tarbdn, etc. “ mill” = Mo. tegerme, Khalkha térme “ mill.” °° 


*6g > Salar tig: 


P. 429 biigiirix (= biig*riz) “kidney ” = Uzb. biiyraék, ET. 60 béraék, Osm. 
bébrak ~ béyrak, Turkm. bevrek, Taranchi béraék, Kirg. béyrék, Karakalpak 
biiyrak “ kidney ” = Mo. bégere “ kidney.” °* 


9. The groups *ty and *ig have developed differently in the 
initial syllable and in suffixes in certain Turkic languages.” 

*ty > Salar ig ~zy; in the non-initial (suffixal) syllables Salar has 7, 
thus belonging, in the classification of the Turkic languages, to the 
i-group.” In loan words taken from other Turkic languages Salar 
has ig (or ix). 


a. In original words: 


P. 429 igta- “ to cry, weep” = Divan, Uzb. yiyla-, ET. 23 ytyla- “ to cry.” 
P. 426 iy “ spindle ” = Divan yig “ spindle,” Uzb. yigirgié “ spinning wheel,” 
ET. 112 yik < *iy, Osm. iy “ spindle.” 
P. 431 ari “clean,” P. 431 ari imes “ unclean” = Divan arity, Kirg. ari 
“clean, immaculate.” 
*2 Cf. RAsAngn, I. c. 
°° Cf. RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 119. 
°*Cf. RAsAnen, I. c. 
°° RASANEN, op. cit., p. 124. 
°° Cf. Inan, op. cit., p. $1; cf. MENGES, op. cit., p. 27. 


11 
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P. 427 isi “hot” in isi su “hot water” = Divan isig, Chag. isty, Kirg. 
isiqg, ET. 51 issiq < *isiy “ hot.” : 

P. 427 sari “ yellow,” P. 429 sari ci3 “ yellow brass” = Divan sariy, Chag. 
Uzb. sariy, Chag. sari, ET. 138 sdrig, Osm. sari “ yellow.” 


b. In loan words: 


P. 426 agrig<*ayriy “sick, ill,” a loan from an ig-language = Divan 
ayriy, Chag. ayriq, Kirg. dru, ET. 58 & 107 ayriq “ illness, sickness.” 

P. 428 acix (aé’x)< *atiq < *adiy “ bear,” cf. R. 135 isht atsé “ bear” °7 = 
Divan adiy, Soyot adiy, Sagai azis, Chag. ayiq, Turkm. ayi, etc.,°° ET. 9 
dyiq “ bear.” 

*ig > Salar ig: 

P. 428 igit &3i “ a young person ” = Uighur, Coman, Chag., etc. yigit,°® ET. 
189 yigit “ youth.” 

P. 427 ignd (urHd) “ needle ” = Chag., Osm. ignd, ET. 77 yignd “ needle.” 

10. To conclude the discussion of the postlingual consonants it 
should be noted that *y and *g remain at the beginning of suffixes. 
Salar belongs, consequently, to the galyan- and not to the qalan- 
type of Turkic languages.’ 

P. 434 yalgan “lie, untruth” = ET. 65 yalyan, Ibn Muhanna yalyan~ 
yalan,° Chag., Uzb. yalyan, Karakalpak dzalyan, Osm. yalan “lie.” 


P. 434 sdn disagan (CAHb 3KUIaraH) “you said” (disagan is a nomen 
praeteriti with the suffix -yan~-gdn) . 


11. The mediolingual consonant. 


Common Turkic had only one mediolingual consonant and this 
was *y. It occurred at the beginning of words and in medial and 
final positions. Let us start with the initial *y. 

In various Turkic languages *y- results in y-, j- (= d2-), 2-, é-, 
and Yakut s-. Salar is a y-language like Chagatai, literary Uzbek 
(and the so called yoqgéi-dialects of the Colloquial Uzbek) , East 
Turki, Osmanli, Turkmenian, etc. 


*7 The Common Turkic consonant *d (*5) before *7 or *i results in é or dz in Salar. 
The form adéiz goes back to *atix ¢ *adix<*adiy. This word is, nevertheless, a loan 
word in Salar, because the regular development of final *iy is i and not iz. 

*® RASANEN, op. cit., p. 128. 

*° Cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 121. 

100 Tan, op. cit., p. $1; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 155. 

192 Apntullah Batrat, op. cit., p. 84. 

103 RapLorr, op. cit., p. 112-118; Menaes, op. cit., p. 26; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 185 ff. 
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P. 428 yatmis “to lie down” (a verbal noun) = Divan yat-, Chag., Uzb., 
ET. 65 yat-, Karakalpak, Kazak dzat- “ to lie.” 

P. 428 yiiz (103) “ face” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. yiiz, ET. 35 yuz, Kazak, 
Karakalpak dziiz “ face.” 

P. 428, R. 375 ya “ bow” (for shooting) = Divan ya, Osm. yay, ET. 13 ya 
~yar, Karakalpak dzay “ bow.” 

P. 427 yaymir, R. 374 yaghmur “ rain” = Divan yaymur~yamyur, Chag. 
yamyur, Uzb. yamyir ~ yaymur ~ yamyur, ET. 94 yamyur, Kazak, Karakalpak 
dzamyir, Kirg. dzamyir “ rain.” 

P. 427 yot (fon) “road ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 98 yol, Karakalpak, 
Kazak dZol “ road.” 

P. 427 yulduz (1o1y3), R. 373 yuldus “ star” = Divan, Chag. yulduz, 
Uzb. yuldiz, ET. 118 yulduz, Kazak, Karakalpak dZuldiz “ star.” 

P. 430 yecim ksi “ orphan” < *yetim kisi “ an orphaned person ” = Chag., 
Uzb., Osm. yetim “ orphan,” Karakalpak dzetim “ orphan.” 

P. 431 yaman “bad” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. yaman “ bad, evil,” ET. 8 
yaman ~ yaman, Karakalpak dzaman “ bad, evil.” 

P. 431 yumita “egg,” cf. R. 374 umota “ egg” = Divan yumurtya, Chag. 
yumurtqa, Uzb. yumurqa, Osm. yumurta “ egg.” 

P. 481 yiiz (103), cf. R. 373 pireus< bir yiiz “one hundred ” = Divan, 
Chag., Uzb. yiiz, ET. 52 yuz, Kazak dziiz “ one hundred.” 

P. 428 yumit< *yiinil < *yenil “light, not heavy ” = Chag. yenil~yengil, 
Uzb. yeni “light, easy,” ET. 65 ydngu- “to be light,” Karakalpak dzenil 
“light, not heavy.” 

P. 428 yala (ama) “to lick” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 65 yala-, Karakalpak 
dzala- “ to lick.” : 

P. 427 yalanas (ANaHrallb) “naked” = Chag. yalaraé~yalan-yaé~ 
yalan.gac, Uzb. yalanyac, ET. 76 yalanyaé, Karakalpak dzalan-yai “ naked.” 

P. 426 yiikiiriib yiir (1oKypy6 opb) “to run” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. 
yigir-, ET. yugur- “to run,” Karakalpak d2uir- “ to run.” 

P. 427 yer (epb), R. 373 yir “ earth” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 31 yer, 
Karakalpak dzer “ earth.” 

P. 428 yul (101b) “ spring, well” = Divan yul “ spring.” 


12. In a few words, the initial *y is represented in Salar by dz 
as in Kazak, Karakalpak, Kirgiz, Nogai, certain Uzbek dialects 
(the so called dzoqgéi-dialects) , etc.’ 

The number of words with dz- in Salar is less than the number 
of words with y-. Therefore, I believe that dz- occurs only under 
the influence of the neighboring dz-languages, e. g., Kazak or in 
loan words from non-Turkic languages. 

P. 428 dzugurdux< *dzudruq< *yudruq “fist” = Divan yudruq, Altai 


yudruq, Kirg. dzudurug, Karakalpak dzudiriqg; Chag., Osm. yumrugq “ fist,” 
the latter being influenced by yumalaq “ ball, round.” 


*°8 Mences, I. c.; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 185. 
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P. 481 dzigirme “ twenty,” cf. R. 373 igérmi “ twenty ” 1° = Divan yigirmi, 
Chag., Uzb. yigirmé, ET. 126 yigermaé “twenty,” Karakalpak dzgirma 
“twenty.” 

P. 481 dze “to eat ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 31 ye-, Kirg., Karakalpak 
dze- “ to eat.” 

P. 480 dzarikéi, dzargan ksi “ slave” < Mongolian: Mo. jaru-, Khalkha dzar- 
“to employ.” 

P. 429 dzida “ spear ” < Mongolian: Mo. jida, Kh. dzada, Buriat Khori zada, 
Buriat Ekhirit yada, etc. “ spear.” 

P. 434 dzuab berdi “ he answered ”< Arabic jawab “ answer.” 


The initial consonant z of foreign words is also rendered by dz: 


P. 427 dzemin “ earth” = ET. 30 zemin< Persian zamin. 


13. A common phenomenon in Turkic languages is the dis- 
appearance of the initial *y, particularly before the narrow vowels 
i, 7, and also wi.’ 


P. 430 in, (HHT) “sleeve” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. yen, Osm. yen “ sleeve.” 

P. 432 irta “ sing songs! ” = Divan yirla-, Chag. yirla-, Karakalpak diirla- 
“to sing.” 

P. 431 idi, cf. R. 373 yéte “seven” = Divan, Chag. yeti, Uzb. yetti, ET. 
105 yete, Osm. yedi, Kirgiz, Karakalpak dZeti “ seven.” 

P. 431 itmis “ seventy,” cf. R. 373 yémush = Chag., Uzb., ET. 105 yetmis 
“ seventy.” 

P. 427 ilan (uaaH) “snake” = Divan, Chag. yilan, Uzb. ilan, Kirg. dzilan 
“ snake.” 

P. 428 ddirdzan “ lightning ” = Divan yaltur- “ to make fire,” Chag. yaltira- 
“to sparkle, glitter,’ Kirg. d2iltira- “to glitter,’ Karakalpak dzildirim 
“ lightning.” 

P. 431 iizi “ cheek,” cf. yiiz “face,” vide supra. 

P. 429 pil (nuab), cf. R. 373 pilé “ this year” < *bu yil “ this year.” 


14. In final position *y remains as such (i.e. as y or 2): 


P. 429 ai, R. 373 ai “ moon, month ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ay, ET. 74 dy 


“ moon.” 
P. 481 puini “ neck” (correctly: “ his neck ”) = Divan boyin ~ boyun, Chag., 
Uzb., ET. 76 boyun “ neck.” 


15. Prelingual consonants. 
The voiceless prelingual consonant *t is represented as ¢ at the 


2 The form daigiveie, given by Poranrn is probably a Kazak form, while RockHt1’s 


igérmi is what we should expect Salar to have. 
105 RapLorr, op. cit., p. 168-169; RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 190; Poppe, op. cit., p. $22. 
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beginning and at the end of words unless it results in é. The latter 
development will be discussed later. 

The voiceless stop *t remains ¢ in most Turkic languages.’” 
The languages of the South Western group, where initial *¢ 
frequently results in d, are an exception. In Karakalpak *t- is 
also represented in many words by d.’" This development occurs, 
however, in single words in almost all Turkic languages.’ 


P. 430 tor “ net ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. tor, ET. 77 tor~to “ net.” 

P. 481 tort “four” (cf. R. 373 tué) = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 40 tort 
“ four.” cf 

P. 481 tokuz, R. 373 tokos “nine” = Divan, Chag. toquz~togqquz, Uzb. 


toqquz, ET. 77 toqoz “ nine.” 
P. 430 tot “ wedding” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 182 toy “a wedding festival.” 


P. 430 tonus (TOHTyc) “pig” = Divan tonuz, Chag., Uzb. tonyuz, ET. 
86 tor, (g) oz “ pig.” 

P. 480 tas kaya “rock,” R. 374 tash “ stone” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 
114 tas “ stone.” 

P. 429 ter “ perspiration ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ter, ET. 85 tar “ perspi- 


ration.” 
P, 430 tuz “salt,” R. 374 t’as “white salt” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 


100 tuz “ salt.” 
P. 431 ton “coat,” R. 375 t’un “ clothes ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 19 


ton “ coat.” 
P. 427 temir, R. 374 témur “iron” = Divan temiir, Chag. temiir, Uzb. 


temir ~temiir, ET. 57 tumur “ iron.” 

P. 427 tamir “artery = Divan tamar~tamir~tamur, Chag. tamur, Uzb. 
tamir, ET. 6 tomor “ artery.” 

P. 426 tiivd (TYB9), R. 375 teuyé “ camel” = Divan., Chag. tewe, Uzb. 
tiiyd, ET. 15 tivd “ camel.” 

P. 427 armut, R. 375 armut “ pear” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. armut, ET. 84 
a(r) mut “ pear.” 

P. 428 kanat “ wing ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 185 qanat “ wing.” 

P. 428 at, R. 375 at “horse” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 51 at~ET at 


“ horse.” 
P. 429 bulut “cloud” = Divan bulit~bulut, Chag., Uzb., ET. 19 bulut 


“cloud.” 


16. In intervocalic position or before a vowel and after a liquid 
consonant the voiceless stop *t usually remains in Salar and does 
not become voiced, as in the case of many other Turkic lan- 


10° RASANEN, op. cit., p. 158. 
1°07 MENGES, op. cit., p. 30-34. 
208 RAsANEN, l.c. 
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guages.*° Thus Salar is in this respect like Chagatai, Uzbek, 
and East Turki, but it differs, e. g., from Altai, Telengit, etc. 


P. 426 a3 kainatur “to cook” = Divan, Uzb., ET 12. qaynat- “ to boil.” 

P. 427 otun “ fuel ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. otun, ET. 41 otun~otan “ fuel.” 

P. 427 katun ksi “ woman,” R. 374 kadun or kadunksh “ woman ” = Divan 
gatun, Chag. yatun, Uzb. yatun~yatin, ET. 136 yatun, Osm. gadin “ woman, 
lady.” 

P. 427 até (9T9), R. 373 été “ to-morrow ” = Divan, Chag. erte, Uzb. erta, 
ET. 128 drtdé “ to-morrow.” 

P. 427 attun, R. 374 altan or altun “ gold” = Divan altun, Chag., ET. 44 
altun, Uzb. altin “ gold.” 

P. 431 otuz “ thirty,” cf. R. 373 utush (!) = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ottuz, ET. 
121 otoz “ thirty.” 

P. 428 otadzi “ physician” = Divan, Chag. otaci, cf. Mongolian otaci< 
Vig. otaci “ physician, herbologist.” 


The development *t> d in intervocalic position occurs only in 
one word and is probably due to the influence of one of the Turkic 
languages where this is a common phenomenon: **° 

P. 431 idi, cf. R. 373 yété “ seven” = Divan yetti, Chag. yeti~yetti, Uzb. 


yetti, Karakalpak dZeti, Altai, Telengit ydtti, etc.,11 ET. 105 yete, Osm. yedi 
“ seven.” 


17. The consonant t is probably greatly aspirated in Salar and 
this may explain why in a few cases Poranin renders it with the 
Cyrillic letter = ts: 


P. 427 otzun (OT3yH) ~otun “fuel” = ET. 41 otun “ wood, logs,” Uzb. 


otun “ a log for fire.” 
P. 427 ai tsutseldzi “lunar eclipse”: tsutsetdzi is a past tense of tsutset- 
< *tutul- “to be eclipsed,” Uzb. tutul- “to be kept,” cf. Karakalpak ai tutilu 


“lunar eclipse.” int 
P. 429 6tsig (OWNr) ~iitiig (yTyr) “threshold,” cf. Divan 6t- “to pass, 
go through.” 


18. The consonant *t before *i, *i and *d results in é in 
Salar. In the intervocalic position it results also in dz: 


P. 481 aléi< *alti, cf. R. 373 alché “ six” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. alti, ET. 
108 alte “ six.” 


109 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 158; cf. Poprs, op. cit., p. 319; cf. BRocKELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 28. 

110 RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 148 ff. 

111 Further examples in MeEncEs, op. cit., p. 40. 
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P. 434 acixci< *acigti “he became hungry ” = Divan atiqti, Chag., Uzb. 
aciq- “to become hungry,” Osm. adiiq- “to become hungry.” 

P. 430 ardzi< *art + possessive suffix -i “ the back of the hand ” = Divan, 
Chag., Uzb. art “the hind side.” 

P. 428 sacixéari< *satiqéi dr “merchant” = Divan satiy, Chag. satig 
“trade,” Uzb. satiq “ sale,” Chag. satquéi “ tradesman, merchant.” 

P. 434 otin kalab tosci “ all the fuel has burnt ” where tos¢i is a past tense 
of tos-. 

P. 429 ciixiir (uxoxyp) “to spit” = Chag. tiikiiriik “ spittle,” Uzb. tiifiir- 
“to spit,” ET. 112 tukiir-, Osm. tiikiir- “ to spit.” 

P. 427 cicin “ smoke ” = Divan tiitiin, Chag., Uzb. tiitiin, ET. 109 tutun 
“ smoke.” 

P. 481 ton cizkuri “to sew a coat” = Divan tik-, Uzb., ET. 105 tik- “to 


19. Contrary to Samomiovic’s definition, Salar is a y-language 
and not a d-language.’*® The ancient *d (*8) in the middle and 
at the end of stems has resulted in y and remains d only after 
#n, “mn, *i, and *r" 

It is true, however, that the word for “ foot ” occurs in Salar 
with d. Cf. P. 426 yalan adaz “ bare foot.” But, on the other hand, 
on page 430 of Porantn’s glossary, “ foot ” is ayax, and the above 
form adaz is the only example for -d- < *d. Therefore, there is 
reason to assume that adaz is a loan from one of the Turkic 


languages still preserving -d- < *d.'** 


P. 480 ayax “ foot,” P. 429 ayag cuyi “ foot sole” =Soyot, Karagas adaq, 
Yakut atax, Sagai, Shor azaq,"1* Chag., Uzb., Osm., etc. ayaq, ET. 39 ayay 
“foot, leg.” 

P. 428 kuirux “ tail” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 118 quyruq, cf. qudurugq, quzruq, 
etc. “ tail.” 116 

P. 430 toi “ wedding ” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 132 toy “ a wedding festival.” 

P. 429 ila< *iiylé “noon” = Oghuz,17 Ibn Muhannah 12° jiiyle, Divan, 
Chag., Uzb. tiylak “noon,” cf. Mo. iide “ noon.” 


Before *7 or *i the consonant *d results in é or dz: 


P. 428 acix, cf. R. 135 isht atsé “ bear” = Divan adiy, Uzb. ayigq, ET. 9 
dyiq “ bear.” 


42 Inan, op. cit., p. 380. 

48 Cf, RAsANEN, op. cit., pp. 162 ff. 15 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 163. 

114 Rapiorr, op. cit., p. 211-212. 116 Risinen, l.c. 

“7 Besim Arauay, Divanii Ligat-it-Tiirk dizini “ Endeks,” Ankara, 1943, p. 470. 

“8 Aptullah Barra, Ibnii-Miihenna Ligati (Istanbul niishasmin tiirkge béliigiiniin 
endeksidir), Istanbul, 1984, p. 56. 
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The past tense is formed in the Turkic languages with the 
endings -dim, -din, -di, etc."° In Salar the consonant *d of this 
ending has become dz under the influence of the following *i. 
This development resembles greatly the development dj in 
Mongolian in which there is a verbal form in -dzi: cf. Khalkha 
-dzi of the past tense and of the so called converbum imperfecti,’”° 
= Mo. -juyui<-*jiyui (past tense) and -ju<-*ji (converbum 
imperfecti) .1** 

P. 434 bicidzi “ he wrote ” = Divan bitidi “ he wrote,” 122 Khalkha bit3idzi 
“he wrote.” 

P. 484 keni (<*kelinni) aldzi (<*aldi) “he married” (“he took a 
daughter-in-law ”) = Divan aldi “ he took.” 178 

P. 483 kar yagdzi “it snowed” (PoTantn’s translation “it snows” is not 
correct), P. 483 yagmur yagdzi “it rained” (verbatim: “rain rained,” 
PoraNIn translates as “ it rains”) = Divan yaydi “it rained.” 1*4 

P. 433 mus tond% (TOHTI2%KH) “ice has frozen” = Divan tondi “ it 
froze.” 125 

P. 429 ai kicilend%i “the moon has decreased” = Divan kicikledi “he 
considered him inferior ” or “ belittled him,” “ despised him.” 12° 

P. 483 mus iridzi “the ice has melted” = Divan eritti “he caused to 
melt.” 127 


20. After r, 1, m, and n the consonant *d results in d (or t) 
provided that the immediately following vowel is not *i or *7. 


P. 426 ta3inda “ outside” from tas “ outside” = Divan ta, Uzb. tasqari 
“ outside.” 

P. 428 yuttus, R. 373 yuldus “ star” = Divan, Chag. yulduz, Uzb. yuldiz, 
ET. 113 yulduz, Osm. yildiz “ star.” 

P. 427 kiindiisi (kyH0CH) “ day ” = Divan, Chag. kiindiiz, Uzb. kiindiia 
~kiindiz, ET. 25 kundyz “ daytime,” Osm. giindiiz “ the whole day.” 

P. 431 sanduy (CaHyx) “chest, trunk” = Chag. sandug, Uzb. sandig 
“ chest ” < Persian. 


119 A. von GaBain, Ozbekische Grammatik, Leipzig und Wien, 1945, p. 104; A. von 
Gasaln, Alttiirkische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1950, p. 112. 

120N, Poppe, Khalkha-Mongolische Grammatik, Wiesbaden, 1951, pp. 80, 85. 

121G, J, Ramsrevr, “Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen,” MSFOu 
XIX (1903), p. 106-107. 

122 Besim ATALAY, op. cit., p. 95-96. 

123 Besim ATALAY, op. cit., p. 17. 

124 Besim ATaLay, op. cit., p. 726. 

125 Besim ATALAY, op. cit., p. 639. 

126 Besim ATALAY, op. cit., p. 328. 

127 Besim ATALAY, op. cit., p. 190. 
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The intervocalic d in loan words remains and is sometimes 
rendered by Poranin with t: 


P. 426 adim “ Adam ” = ET. 69 adém, Osm. adam “ man ” < Arabic. 

P. 429 éadir “tent ” = ET. 120 cddir, Osm. éadir “ tent ” < Persian. 

P. 426 xuda “ God” = ET. 44 yuda “ God ”< Persian. 

P. 428 sadix “bow case” < Mongolian; cf. Khalkha sddag, Mo. sayaday 
“bow case.” 

P. 481 yata “to be tired,” yatamis “tired ”< Mongolian; cf. Mo. yada- 
“to be unable, to be tired.” 

P. 431 padisax “khan” = ET. 61 padisah “king,” Osm. padisah “ king, 
sultan ” < Persian. 


Initial and final d of loan words becomes tf: 


P. 431 tastar “ turban ” = Chag. dastdr < Persian. 
P. 428 kelit “key ” = Chag. kilid < Persian. 


21. The affricate *é remains at the beginning of words and in 
intervocalic position. It becomes voiced in the suffix -¢i of nomina 
agentis.’** 

P. 434 cikti “he came out ” in te? ¢cikti “ he perspired ” (lit., “ perspiration 
came out”), kiin cikkan yani “east” (“the place of sun coming out ”) = 
Divan, Chag., Uzb. ¢ig-, ET. éiq- “ to come out.” 

P. 427 éata “to call” = Divan,'*® Chag., Uzb. éarla-, ET. 15 Giria- “to 
call.” 

P. 481 é6b “ grass” = Chag. cép “a grass stalk,” Kirgiz é6p “dry grass,” 
Karakalpak s6p “ grass.” 

P. 426 cina “ wolf” < Mongolian; cf. Middle Mongolian éind, Mogol éinéd, 
Khalkha tsono, Mo. cinua “ wolf.” Rocka. (p. 375) has puri “ wolf” = 
Kirg. bérii, Uzb. béri~ bérii “ wolf.” 

P. 426 camdza “ woman’s dress ” < Mongolian caméa “ shirt 

P. 480 kiiéi ular par “ strong” (lit., “his strength is great ”) = Divan, 
Chag., Uzb. kii¢é, ET. 114 kué “ strength.” 

P. 429 picag iglari “ sharp” (this translation is not correct and should be 
“the edges of a knife”). Cf. R. 374 pija “ knife” = Divan bié- “to cut,” 
Chag., Uzb. piéag “ knife,” ET. 61 piéaq “ knife.” 

P. 428 & 431 o¢ag “ stove” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. oéaqg, Osm. odzaq “ fire 
place.” 

P. 429 kiitkiidzi “ pasturer” in kui kiitkiidzi “ shepherd” and in at kiit- 
kiidzt “ horse pasturer ” = Divan kiit- “ to pasture,” Chag. kiitkiici “ pasturer.” 

P. 428 temirdzi “black smith” = Divan temiirci, ET. 57 tumurci “ iron 
smith,” Osm. demirdzi “ smith.” 

P. 428 otadzi “ physician” = Divan, Chag. otaéi “ physician, herbologist.” 


*28 Cf. the Uzbek nomen actoris -¢i / -ci: von GaBain, Ozbekische Grammatik, p. 32; 
ef. Rapuorr, op. cit., pp. 218-219. 
2° Besim ATALAY, op. cit., p. 131. 
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Otherwise -¢- results sometimes from *st and from -dz- < *j in 
loan words; 


P. 427 ici totax “upper lip” = Divan iistiin “ superior,” Uzb. dist “ the 
upper side,” distidé “on, above,” iistigé “on the top,” Osm. tistteki “ upper,” 
ET. 127 usti “ up.” 

P. 428 kadza “to bite ”< Mongolian; cf. Mo. gaja-, Kh. xadza- “ to bite.” 

P. 429 dndzigé “donkey ”< Mongolian; cf. Mo. eljigen, Kh. ildzig, Kalm. 
eldznna “donkey.” Rockumu1, p. 375, has ésh “ass” = Uzb. esdk “ass, 
donkey.” 


22. In final position *é results in §. This development was 
noted by me in Chagatai, as represented in the dictionary Muqad- 
dimat al-Adab, before the consonant t.'* It occurs also in other 
Chagatai texts.*** In a Kazak, etc. it has resulted in 3 
in all positions.‘ 


P. 428 iki, R. 375 esko “ goat” = Divan eckii, Chag. 6ckii, Uzb. ecki, ET. 
44 dégu “ goat.” 

P. 431 is, R. 373 ush “three” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. iié, ET. 122 ué 
“ tl ve 

P. 429 i “to drink” = Divan iédi “he drank,” Chag, Uzb. ic- “to 
drink,” but Chag. istiler “ they drank,” 1°° Kazak, Karakalpak 7s-, Bashkir ¢s- 


“to drink.” 
P. 480 kili “ sabre,” R. 375 kilish “ sword” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. qilié, 
ET. 117 qilié “ sword,” Karakalpak, Kazak glis “ sabre.” 


The final 3 < *é sometimes remainis even in intervocalic position, 
a trait characteristic for Kazak and Karakalpak: 

P. 426 isinde “within” = Uzb. icidd, ET. 54 icidé “in,” Karakalpak 
ixinda “in, within.” 

23. The Common Turkic spirant *s is represented in Salar by s 
in all positions. This is also the case in most Turkic languages 
with the exception of Bashkir, Turkmen, and Yakut.*** 


P. 480 sot al “left hand,” ef. R. ell “ hand ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 64 
sol “ left.” 

P. 480 ax sas “ white haired,” cf. R. 373 ah’e or ah’aseu (!) “white” = 
Divan, Uzb., ET. 47 sac “ hair.” 


18° Poppe, “Eine viersprachige ZamaxSari-Handschrift,” p. $21. 

181 BROCKELMANN, op. cit., p. 35; on ét > st cf. Rapiorr, op. cit., p. 282. 
182 MencEs, op. cit., p. 26. 

183 Poppg, I. c. 

184 RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 174. 
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P. 430 sine “ the younger sister,” cf. R. 374 éhé sanyé “ sisters ” = Divan, 
Chag. singil, Uzb. sinil, ET. 108 sinil “ younger sister.” 

P. 480 sor “ ask! ” = Chag. sor-, Uzb. sora-, ET. 7 sora- “ to ask.” 

P. 428 siit, R. 374 sut “milk” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. siit, ET. 72 sut 
“ milk.” 

P. 426 kusax “belly ” = Chag., Osm. qursaq “stomach,” ET. 10 qgorsaq 
“belly.” 

P. 427 isi “ hot ” = Divan isig, Chag. isiy~isiq, Uzb, Kirg. issiqg, Karakal- 
pak, Kazak, Osm. issi, ET. 51 2sstq “ hot.” 1° 

P. 427 dsna- “to yawn ” = Divan, Chag. dsnd-, Uzb. esnd- “ to yawn.” 


24. The Common Turkic *§ and also the sound 3 in loan words 
remain as §. In final position it is often soft and, therefore, 
transcribed by PoTanin as § (Ub). Salar does not differ from most 
Turkic languages in the treatment of *3 where it is represented by 
§. The situation is different, however, in Kazak and Karakalpak 
where *§ has resulted in s.**° 


P. 430 Sira “a small table ”< Mongolian; cf. Khalkha 3iré, Oirat Sire, Mo. 
sirege “ table.” 

P. 431 Sitan “ devil ” = Uzb. saytan, ET. 27 Seytan “ devil ” < Arabic. 

P. 427 pas, R. 374 pash “ head” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 48 bai “ head.” 

P. 426 a3 kainatur “to cook ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 39 as “ food.” 

P. 431 atmis “ sixty,” cf. R. 373 hamish = Chag., Uzb. altmis, ET. 108 
atmis “ sixty.” 

P. 431 yitmis, R. 373 yémush “ seventy ” = Chag., Uzb. yetmis, ET. 105 
yetmis “ seventy.” 

P. 430 kiimis, R. 374 kumush “silver” = Divan, Chag. kiimii3, Uzb. 
kémiis, ET. 107 kumus “ silver.” 

P. 430 piya gus “ owl” = Chag., Uzb. bay qué “ owl.” 

P. 431 yaksi “ good” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. yaysi, ET. 44 yaysi “ good.” 

P. 431 kisi “ person” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kisi, ET. 85 kisi “ person.” 

P. 427 kiise “ to chew ” = Divan, Chag. kewSe-, Uzb. kévsa- “ to ruminate.” 

P. 427 tai “ rock, stone,” R. 374 tash “ stone” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 
114 tas “ stone.” 

P. 427 ti§ “tooth,” R. 374 t’ich “teeth” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 128 
tis “ tooth.” 


An unusual form is iki, R. 373 ské “two” = Divan iki~ikki, 
Chag., Uzb. iki~ikki~eki, Osm., Anatolian (Urfa), Yakut, etc. 
ikki,*’ where the intrusive 3 is a further development of *y before 
*k: *tki > *yiki > *yki > *3ki > iski. This development occurs also 


18° RASANEN, op. cit., p. 142. 
18° MENGES, op. cit., p. 26. 
87 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 141. 
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in the language of the Saré Yégurs in Ma-chuan-tzii where we 
find sk6 “ two.” *** It is to be noted that the initial *y results in 
an s-sound (namely s) also in Monguor spoken in Kansu, e. g., sce 
“big” = Mo. yeke; senié- “to laugh” < *yiniye- < *iniye- = Mo. 
iniye-, Kh. iné-, etc. In Ivanovsxy’s Dagur material we also 
find words with an initial § < *y.*° 


25. The Common Turkic *z < Proto-Turkic *7 = Mongolian, 
Tungus, and Korean r is represented by z which in final position 
sometimes becomes s. 

P. 427 semiz “ fat” = Divan semiz~semiiz, Chag., ET. 36 semiz “ fat.” 

P. 431 otuz “ thirty,” cf. R. 373 utush (!) = Chag. otuz~ottuz, Uzb. ottuz, 


ET. 121 otoz “ thirty.” 
P. 430 tuz “salt,” R. 374 tus “white salt ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 


101 tuz “ salt.” 

P. 430 siis “ word ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 137 séz “ word.” 

P. 431 kos “ charcoal ” = Chag. goz, Osm. gor “ hot coal, burning coal.” 

P. 427 kis pata “ daughter, girl,” cf. R. 374 kézeu “ girl” = Divan, Chag., 
Uzb. giz, ET. 24 giz “ girl.” 

P. 428 kazin “kettle” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 60 qazan “ kettle.” 

P. 428 tizin “knee ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 61 tiz “ knee.” 

P. 431 kézi “lamb ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. qos, ET. gozi “lamb.” 


26. Labial Consonants. 


The consonant *b is represented by p at the absolute beginning 
of words. When following, in a’ sentence, a word ending in a 
vowel or a voiced consonant, the initial labial is voiced (i.e. it is 
b) and may even result in the spirant v. In this connection it 
should be remarked that Common Turkic *b- results in p in a 
number of Turkic languages.’** It is also known that in some 
Turkic languages certain voiceless initial consonants become 
voiced in quick speech when the preceding word ends in a voiced 
consonant or a vowel (sandhi) .**? 


138C. G. E. Mannernerm, “A Visit to the Saré and Shera Yégurs,” JSFOu 27 
(1911) .61. 

189 A de Smept, C. I. C. M. et A. Mosrarrt, C. I. C. M., Le dialecte monguor 
parlé par les Mongols du Kansow occidental, IlI-e partie, Dictionnaire monguc:- 
frangais, Pei-p‘ing, 1933, pp. 378, 375. 

140 A, O. Usanosckili, Mandjurica, O6pa3ubl CONOHCKAarO UM MaXyPCKAaro A3bIKOBD, 
Canktnetep6yprb, 1894; H. H. [lonne, Jlarypcxoe nHapeyne, Jlenuurpag, 1930, 
p. 187. 

141 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 169. 

142 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 143. 
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P. 427 pas “head ”~P. 431 iii basi “ house master” (“the head of the 
household ”) , R. 374 pash “ head ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 48 ba3 “ head.” 

P. 482 bar “is ”~P. 427 var “ is” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 57 bar, Anat., 
Azerb. var, Crimean war “ is.” 148 

P. 432 temir ver “ give some iron! ”~P. 432 satu ber “ sell! ” = Divan, Chag., 
Uzb. ber-, Osm. ver-, Azerb. vér-, Crimean wer- “ to give.” 

P. 432 vagur “ go!” ¢ *vargil = Divan, Chag., Uzb. bar-, Osm. var- “ to go.’ 

P. 427 vax “to watch” = P, 428 baxumdzi “ physician” (“ one who takes 
care”) = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 67 baq- “ to look, to take care.” 


In a few cases, the initial v is a prothetic consonant before a 
rounded vowel. In other words, in these cases, it is by origin a 
“ consonantized vowel,” e. g.: 


P. 430 vur “to shoot ” < *ur- “ to beat ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. ur- “ to 
beat,” Osm. vur- “to beat.” Such cases occur in Turkic languages, e. g. ET. 


y 66 


vopus “ kiss” < *épii3; Osm. vur- “ to beat ” < *ur-, etc.1*4 


PorTanin’s material contains, among others, the following iso- 
lated words with an initial p: 


P. 427 pata “ child,” cf. R. 374 balaksh < bala kisi = Divan bala “a young 
animal or bird,” Uzb., ET. 18 bala “ child.” 

P. 428 pat “ honey ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. bal “ honey.” 

P. 431 pir, R. 373 pir “ one” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., Osm. bir, ET. 80 bi (r) 
“ one.” 

P. 430 patta, R. 374 palta “ axe” = Chag. baltu, Uzb. balta, ET. 7 palto 
“ axe.” ii 

P. 426 pilii “ hone” < Mongolian; cf. Khalkha bilii, Mo. bilegiiii “ hone.” 

P. 431 piiré “ trumpet ”< Mongolian; cf. Kh. biiré, Mo. biiriye “ trumpet.” 


The following words occur only with b-: 


P. 430 bars, cf. R. 375 pass “ tiger” = Divan, Chag. bars, Uzb. yolbars, ET. 
122 ba(r)s “ tiger.” 

P. 429 butut “cloud” = Divan bulut~bulit, Chag., Uzb., ET. 19 bulut 
“cloud.” 

P. 426 borsug “ badger” = Uzb. borsuq, Karakalpak porsiq, Osm. porsuq, 
Bashkir burhiq, Kazan Tatar bursag “ badger ” > Russian GapcyK. 

P. 429 basa giin (ryHb) “ the day after to-morrow,” cf. R. 373 pa-sagon = 
Divan basa “ after, later.” 

P. 426 bar ki “rich” (the opposite of yoq ksi “ poor man,” “a man with 
nothing ”) , cf. R. 376 parkish “ rich ” = Divan bar “ big, great” (semantics: 
“is "—* big ”"—“ rich” like Russian OoraTbii and Ukrainian OoraTo 
“much ”), Chag. bar “is” and “ property,” Osm. var “is” and “ property.” 

P. 427 bazir “city” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 70 bazer “ market, bazaar ” < 
Persian. 


8 Cf. RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 169. 
*44 Cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 194. 
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27. The Common Turkic *d in final position has disappeared in 
Salar. The intermediate stage was probably *w or *v as in many 
other Turkic languages.'** 


P. 426 su< *sub “water”~P. 428 swy (Cyx) with a secondary y, R. 374 
su “ water” = Ancient Turkic sub, Divan, Turkmen, Uzb. suv, Osm., Azerb. 


su, etc.,146 ET. 131 su “ water.” 
P. 427 kiise-< *kevie-< *kebise- “to chew” = Divan, Chag. kewSe-, Uzb. 
kavsa-, Osm. gevse- “to ruminate ” = Mongolian: Mo. kebide-, Kalm. kew- 


“to ruminate.” 147 
P. 427 iii<*ab “house” (cf. R. 374 oyé or 6wé) = Ancient Turkic 4b, 


Divan dv, Osm. ev, Azerb. 6w, Turkm. 6y, Kazak iiy, etc. “ house.” 148 
P. 426 tiivad<*tabdé or *téwad “camel,” R. 375 teuyé = Divan, Chag. 
tévd, Coman tévd, Uzb. tiiya, Osm. deve,1*9 ET. 15 tivé~tugd (with a second- 


ary g) “ camel.” 
P. 426 tavax “ dish” = Osm., Kazan tabaq, Uzb. tabdq ~ tavdq, etc.,’°° ET. 


28 tabaq (tavaq) “ dish.” 
P. 431 tovar “ silk” = Divan tavar “ property,” Chag., Osm. tavar “ do- 
mestic animals,” Taranchi tabar “ silken stuff,” etc.,°1 ET. 107 tavar “ silk,” 


cf. Mongolian ed tavar “ property, goods ” > Russian TOBap. 


28. Common Turkic did not have the initial *p which 
existed in Common Altaic but had already disappeared in a pre- 
Turkic period.’” Its only trace, at the present time, is the spirant 
h at the beginning of a number of words in Chagatai, Uzbek, 
Azerbaijan Turkic, etc.'** The consonant *p exists, however, in 
the medial and final position and results in -p- (~-b-, -w-) and 


-p 154 
. 


In Salar *p results in b~>p in final position, in v~b after a liquid 
consonant, and in b in intervocalic position. 


*45 Rapvorr, op. cit., pp. 182-184, 186; BrocKELMANN, op. cit., p. 27; RASANEN, 
op. cit., pp. 124 ff. 

14° Cf. MENGES, op. cit., p. 28; RASANEN, op. cit., p. 127. 

147 Cf. G. J. Ramsrept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, Helsinki, 1985, p. 229. 

+48 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 128. 

449 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 129. 

150 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 126. 

151 Cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 125. 

152 GJ. Ramsrepr, “ Ein anlautender stimmloser Labial in der mongolisch-tiirkischen 
Ursprache,” JSFOu 82:2 (1916). 

168 Martti RAsAnen, “Sprachliche Miszellen,” Ungarische Jahrbiicher 19, pp. 101- 
108; RAsdnen, Zur Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen, p. 150. 

184 RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 171-172. 
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P. 427 sipsd “broom” = Divan siipiirgii, Chag. siipiirgii~siipiirgi, Uzb. 
stipiirgi, ET. 14 supurgi, Mo. sigiir < *siGiir “ broom.” 

P. 428 kdb “ much, many ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kép, ET. 70 kop “ many.” 

P. 431 6b “ grass” = Chag. éép “ grass stalk,” Kirg. éép “ dry grass.” 

r. = sap “handle” (of a tea pot) = Divan, Chag., Uzb. sap “ handle of 
a knife.” 

P. 428 yarvax< *yapraq “leaf” = Divan yapuryag, Chag., Uzb., ET. 64 
yapraq “ leaf.” 


The only example of -*p- > m is: 


P. 428 kiimir (kyMbIp) “ bridge” = Divan képriig, Chag., Uzb. képriik, 
ET. 13 kupruk ~kovruk “ bridge.” 


Such examples of m<-*p- also occur in other Turkic lan- 
guages.’** 


29. The Nasals. 

The nasal consonants do not differ from their usual develop- 
ments in other Turkic languages. 

The consonant *m is in all positions represented by m. Also, 
where in the language of the Orkhon inscriptions and in Osmanli 
there is an initial b followed by a nasal (either in the following 
syllable or closing that beginning with b) ,*** we find in Salar the 
consonant m. Salar also has the consonant m instead of the initial 
b in a few words not containing a nasal in the following syllable.’ 


P. 431 min, (MHHT) “one thousand,” cf. R. 373 pirming < pir “ one” and 
min, “ thousand ” = Orkhon bin, Osm. bin, Divan min, Chag., Uzb., ET. 122 
min, “one thousand.” 

P. 430 men (MeHb), R. 376 men “I” = Orkhon ban, Osm. ben, Divan 
man, Chag., Uzb. men~mdn, ET. 538 man “TI.” 

P. 430 monus (MoHTyc) “horn” = AT. (Uig.) miiniiz ~minjiz ~ miiyiz, 
Divan, Chag. miiniiz, Uzb. mégiiz, Turfan muruz, ET. 51 munuz, Tar. 
miiniis (Le Coq mungus) , Osm. boynuz, ete. “ horn.” 1°* 

P. 428 mins (MBIHC, probably minis) “brain” = AT. (Uig.) mani~mini, 
Divan mini, Chag. maéyin, ET. 18 mind, Blk. miyis, ete.'°° 

P. 428 muz “ice” = Divan, Chag. muz, ET. 58 muz “ ice.” 

P. 431 kamis “ reeds ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. gamis, ET. 96 qumués “ reeds.” 


*65 RapLorFF, op. cit., p. 213. 

**° Cf. Rapiorr, op. cit., pp. 159-160; cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 170. 

157 For *b-> m in stems not containing nasal consonants cf. Rapiorr, op. cit., p. 152; 
cf. RASANEN, op. cit., p. 170. 

68 RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 201. 

18° RisAnen, l. c. 
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P. 427 temir (TembIp), R. 374 témur “ iron” = Divan, Chag. temiir, Uzb. 


temir, ET. 57 tumur “ iron.” 
P. 430 yumita, R. 374 umota “ egg” = Divan yumurtya, Chag. yumurtgqa, 
Uzb. yumurqa “ egg.” 


30. The consonants n and n are represented as n and n respec- 
tively. The final n is often rendered by Poranin with Hb (= 7) 
while 1 is transcribed Hr (=ng) in the middle of words and # 
(=n) at the end of words. This system reminds one of the Rus- 
sian Sinological transcription in which the Chinese -n is rendered 
by Hb, while the Chinese -ng is transcribed as Hb (or H in post- 
Revolutionary books) . 

P. 430 monus (MOHTyc) “horn,” vide supra. 

P. 431 min, (MHHT) “one thousand,” vide supra. 

P. 428 konri (koHrpbi) “ bell” = Divan qonrayu, Chag. gongrau, Kirg. 
gonyrd, ET. 10 qonyraq “ bell.” 

P. 430 iner (uHTep) “saddle” (with a secondary n<*g<*y<*d)= 
Divan eder, Krg. dzdr, Sag. izdr, Coman, Osm. dydr, Chag., Tar. agar, Uzb. 
egar, etc.,°° ET. 101 igdr “ saddle.” 

P. 431 yiin, (OH) “ wool” = AT. (Uig.), Divan, Trkm. yiin, “ hair, wool,” 
Kiar. yun, “ feather,” etc.,1°t Chag., Uzb. yiin, ET. 187 yun, “ woo Megs 


81. The Liquids. 


The liquid sounds *r and */ are generally represented by 7 and | 
respectively. In Salar the consonant r remains in final and medial 
positions but is dropped at the end of syllables before the con- 
sonant ¢ or s. An inconsistent disappearance of the consonant r 
before other consonants occurs in all Turkic languages. Thus 
Raptorr shows the disappearance of the consonant r in verbal 
endings originating from the auxiliary verb tur in Kazak (in his 
terminology “ Kirgiz”’) , Shor, and Sagai.’** The plural suffix -lar 
has lost its r in Karachai in the Northern Caucasus.’* The dis- 
appearance of r before consonants is frequent in East Turki ** 


169 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 133. 
161 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 200. 


162 RADLOFF, op. cit., p. 193. 
163 From my recollection. My material on the Karachai language was lost during 


World War II. This observation, however, is not new, because it was already made 
by W. Préuzz in his “ Karatschaische Studien,” Keleti Szemle 10; cf. RASANEN, op. cit., 


p. 215. 
164 JaRRING, op. cit., p. 114. The examples to which reference is made concern the 


groups -rp-> p, -Ty->Yy, -T2->2, -7q->q, —rY->¥, and -rl- >I. 
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and this phenomenon constitutes the most characteristic common 
trait of both East Turki and Salar. This phenomenon seems to 
be rather old and BrockELMANN has indicated the disappearance 
of r before a consonant in the dictionary Divan Luyat at-Turk 
and in other old sources.’ 


a. 

P. 426 bar ksi, R. 376 parkish “ rich” = ET. 57 bar “ is.” 

P. 426 yiir (1opb) “to run” = Chag. yiiri-~yiirii-, Uzb. yiir-~ yiirii- 
run,” ET. 180 yur- “ to walk.” 

P. 426 sorma “ vodka,” R. 374 sorma “ wine” = ? Osm., Uzb., Karakalpak 
sarap “ wine ”< Arabic. 

P. 427 armut, R. 375 armut “ pear” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. armut, ET. 84 
a(r) mut ~amrud “ pear.” 

P. 427 yagmir, R. 374 yaghmur “ rain” = Divan yaymur~yamyur, Chag. 
yamyur, Uzb. yamyir ~yaymur ~yamyur, ET. 94 yamyur “ rain.” 

P. 428 yarvax “leaf” = Divan yapuryaq, Chag., Uzb., ET. 64 yapraq 
“leaf.” 

P. 429 burun “ nose” =Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 78 burun “ nose.” 

b. 

P. 431 yumita, R. 374 wmota “egg” = Divan yumurtya, Chag. yumurtqa, 
Uzb. yumurqa “ egg.” 

P. 427 dtd, R. 373 été “ tomorrow,” P. 431 dtdsi “ morning ” = Divan, Chag. 
erte, Uzb. erté, ET. 74 Grté “ morning.” 

P. 429 otu “middle,” P. 480 pas otasi “the top of the head” (lit., “ the 
middle of the head”) = Divan ortu~otra, Chag., Uzb. orta, ET. 72 otra 
“ middle.” 

P. 431 gut “ worm” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. qurt, ET. 187 qurut “ worm.” 

P. 428 astan “lion” = Divan, Chag. arslan, Osm., Azerb. aslan “ lion.” 


to 


‘« 


32. PorTaNnin distinguishes between two types of J. The dull / 
(= 4, Russian 1) is rendered with 4, while the front / (= the French 
or German /) is transcribed as Jb at the end of syllables. In other 
positions the front articulation of | is indicated by vowels (4, 10) . 


P. 426 sagat, R. 374 sah’al “ beard ” = Chag., Uzb., ET. 9 saqal “ beard.” 

P. 427 attun, R. 374 altan or altun “ gold” = Divan altun~altin, Chag. 
altun, Uzb. altin, ET. 44 altun “ gold.” 

P. 428 yultus, R. 373 yuldus “ star” = Divan, Chag. yulduz, Uzb. yuldiz, 
ET. 113 yulduz “ star.” 

P. 428 oyut pata, R. 374 dll “son” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. oyul, ET. 110 

ol “ son.” 

P. 427 paléig (nanbuur) “mud” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. baléiq, ET. 75 
paitiq “ mud.” 


+°5 BROCKELMANN, op. cit., p. 37. 


12 
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P. 427 ilan (unAH) “snake” = Divan, Chag. yilan, Uzb. ilan, ET. 109 
yilan “ snake.” 

P. 427 kil (kyab) “ ashes ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kiil, ET. 7 kul “ ashes.” 

P. 428 al (9Nb) “hand” = Divan elig, Chag. elik, ET. 47 dl “ hand.” 

P. 431 til (THAb) “ tongue,” R. $74 tili “ tongue ” (correctly: “ his tongue ”) 
= Divan, Chag., Uzb. ET. 128 til “ tongue.” 


In a few cases the final */ of a syllable before t disappears. This 
development occurs irregularly in all Turkic languages,’* and, 
particularly in Karakalpak, a final / often disappears before a 
suffix, unless it is a case suffix which begins with a consonant.” 
The disappearance of the consonant | before ¢ is old in the verb 
keltiir- > kitiir- “ to bring ” and is attested to in old sources.** 

P. 482 otur “sit down!” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 108 oltur-, Osm., 


Kazak otur-, Sag. odir-, Soyot olur-~odur-, Oirot ottur-, Ancient Turkic 
olur-, Yakut olor- “to sit down.” 16° 


33. The Vowels. 


Because Poranin was not a. linguist nor trained in phonetics, 
he renders the Salar vowels approximately. He frequently does 
not distinguish between u and ii, and is inaccurate also in other 
aspects. It is difficult to judge from his manner of transcribing 


whether the vowel ¢ is closed or open, i.e. whether the vowel in 
question is e, e or @. It is not possible either to determine whether 
the vowels 6 and i in Salar have the same quality as the corre- 
sponding vowels in Anadolu pronunciation (6 and i), German 
(6 and i) and French (ew and u) or whether they are central 
(mixed) vowels, i.e., 6 and w (otherwise transcribed as 9 and u 
respectively) as in Volga Tatar, Bashkir,’ Karakalpak,’” East 
Turki,’ and some other Turkic languages. Nevertheless, one who 
does not insist on details is able to get a general picture of the 
vocalism of the Salar language. 


16° RASANEN, op. cit., p. 211. 

187 MENGES, op. cit., p. 52. 

168 BROCKELMANN, I. c. 

16° RASANEN, op. cit., p. 285. 

179.N. K. Darratev, “ Etude sur la phonétique bachkire,” JA 209 (1927) 211. 

171 MencEs, op. cit., p. 24-25; S. Wurm, “The Karakalpak Language,” Anthropos 
46 (1951) .501. 

172 JARRING, op. cit., p. 23. 
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As a general remark it should be said that in Salar there is no 
distinction between primary (Common Turkic) long and short 
vowels. For example, the word *6t “ fire” (versa *ot “ grass ”’) 
occurs with o: 


P. 429 ot “ fire,” with o as in otun~otzun (probably o@un) “wood” in P. 
427, etc.178 


Salar does not have secondary long vowels resulting from the 
groups *ay, *oy, etc., because the consonant *y is preserved: 

P. 427 tag “ mountain ” = Oirot, Telengit ta, Divan, Chag. tay “ mountain.” 
P. 428 ogut pata (however, R. 374 has dll) “ boy, son” = Abakan 6l, Telen- 


git wl, Chag. oyul “ son.” 


It is difficult to determine whether the vowel o is long in P. 431 
sok su “cold water ” < *soyuq sub = Oirot, Telengit, Lebed, Shor, 
Sagai sdq “cold,” Kirg., Kazak, Karakalpak si “water.” The 
inadequate transcription of Poranrn does not enable us to draw 
any conclusion on this subject.’ 


34. Let us proceed with the discussion of the Common Turkic 
vowels *a, *o, and *u. They are preserved as such in most Turkic 
languages.’ In Salar they remain the same. 


P. 426 arux “irrigation ditch” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ariqg, ET. 29 driq 
“ditch, canal.” 

P. 426 agrig “sick” = Divan ayriy, Chag. ayriy~ayriq “ sick,” Uzb. ayri- 
“to ail,” ET. 107 ayriq “ sick.” 

P. 427 kaz “ goose” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. gaz, ET. 44 -yaz “ goose.” 

P. 426 yaxin (AXbIH) “ near” = Divan, Chag. yagin “ near.” 

P. 427 yagmir (arMbip), R. 374 yaghmur “ rain” = Divan yaymur, Chag. 
yamyur, Uzb. yamyir~yaymur ~yaymir, ET. 94 yamyur “ rain.” 


In the Turkic languages there is an alternation of the vowels 
a~o, e.g. Chag., Uzb. arga “ back ” = Koibal orga, etc.’ How- 
ever, the appearance of o instead of the vowel a of most of the 
Turkic languages in a few examples in Salar requires, in my 
opinion, another explanation. The words concerned are in Pota- 
NIN’s transcription: 


+78 RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 

474 Cf. RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 112, 115, 127. 
115 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 60. 

176 RisAnen, I. c. 
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P. 429 osman “sky ” = ET. 108 dsman “ sky ” < Arabic. 

P. 430 koxka “ rib” = ET. 98 qaburya “ rib.” 

P. 430 sovan “ plough” = Tatar saban, Bashkir haban “ plough.” 

P. 431 tovar “ silk” = Divan tavar “ property,” Taranchi tabar “ bright 
silken stuff with a floral design,” etc., cf. Mo. tavar “ property ” > Russian 
TOBap “ goods.” 


It is important to note that one of these words occurs also in 
Rockui1v’s glossary and there it is given with a; cf. R. 373 asman 
“sky.” It is known that unstressed 0, especially in syllables pre- 
ceding a stressed syllable, tends to be pronounced in Russian as 
an indistinct and reduced a, e. g., OKHO “ window ” = dknd. The 
result is that words with such a vowel a are often written in 
Russian with o, e.g., KO3aK instead of the more correct form 
Ka3aK “ cossack” < Turkic gazaq “an independent man, bache- 
lor;” ToBap “textile” < Turkic tavar~tabar, etc. It is beyond 
doubt that Poranin wrote the above words according to the usual 
Russian spelling, rendering the unstressed vowel of the initial 
syllable with o. Besides, here he was influenced precisely by the 
Russian spelling of the word ToBap “ goods ” and, perhaps, also 
by the proper name Osman resembling in Russian pronunciation 
the word asman “ sky.” 

Another phenomenon is the palatalization of the vowel *a under 
the influence of an initial y or a following y (2) .‘"" In Salar the 
following examples of *a>i (or é according to RockuHiLx) are 
found: 

P. 428 ui, R. 373 yé< *yay “summer” = Divan yay “ spring,” Chag. yay 
“ summer,” Uzb. yay “ spring.” 

P. 428 ildirdzan < *yaltiréan “ lightning ” = Chag. yaltira- “to sparkle, to 
glimmer,” Chag. yildirim, Osm. yildirim “ lightning,” cf. Uzb. yalgin “ flame.” 

35. The Common Turkic vowels *o and *u are represented as 
o and wu respectively: 

P. 426 yok (0K) ksi “ poor ” 178 = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 77 yoq “ no.” 

P. 481 sok (= sdq?) su “cold water” 17° = Divan soyuq, Uzb. savuq, ET. 
19 sawuq “ cold.” 


177 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 81. 

178 RocKHILL, op. cit., p. 376 has yarkish “poor.” This can be a distorted yoy 
kisi = yoq kisi “a poor person,” unless yar is somehow connected with Turkic yar 
“ friend ” < Persian. 

179 RockHItL does not have this word, but gives tsormo “cold” (p. 376) which I 
cannot identify. 
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P. 428 tox (téx ?) “hen,” cf. R. 374 t’oh “ chicken” = ET. 49 toxi~toza 
“hen,” Divan tagayu, cf. Mo. takiya “hen,” but Manchu éoqgo “ hen.” 

P. 427 otun~otzun (ofun ?) “wood, fuel” = ET. 41 otun~otan “ fuel.” 

P. 427 yot “ road ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 99 yol “ road.” 

P. 426 ulté “ big” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 45 uluy “ great.” 

P. 426 su~P. 428 sux, R. 374 su (or ossu) 18° “ water ” = Divan suv, Chag. 
su, Uzb. suv, ET. 131 su “ water.” 

P. 431 yumita, R. 374 umota (u is to be pronounced, obviously, like English 
u, i.e. yu) “egg” = Divan yumurtya, Chag. yumurtqa, Uzb. yumurqa “ egg.” 

P. 421 burun “nose,” R. 374 purui (obviously a distorted burni or purni 
“his nose ”) = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 78 burun “ nose.” 

P. 427 yutduz (101y3), R. 373 yuldus “ star” = Divan, Chag. yulduz, 
Uzb. yuldiz, ET. 113 yulduz “ star.” 

P. 430 tusan geme “ gopher” (Russian CeHOCTaBKa) with a secondary u 
<*av~*ab in tusan “hare” (tusan geme means lit., “hare mouse” or 
“rabbit mouse ”) = Divan tavisqan, Chag. tausqan, ET. 47 tawsqan ~ tosqan 
“ hare.” 


There is only one example of i < *w: 


P. 429 tiSax “nostril” = Chag. tuméuq “beak, snout,” ET. 78 tumsuq 
“ nose.” 


Therefore, it is not possible to draw conclusions, though there 
is an alternation w~i in the Turkic languages.’ 

In several cases, the difference between the vocalism in 
PoTaNnin’s material and the data of other Turkic languages may 
be based on Poranin’s errors, e. g., P. 429 kui kiitkiidzi “ shep- 
herd ”~P. 426 koi “sheep.” Cf. R. 374 koyé “ mutton ” = Uzb., 
ET 106 qgoy “ sheep ”; P. 431 uau “ to read ” instead of oxu- = Uzb. 
oqu-, ET. 95 ogo- “ to read.” 

The vowel *i remains as such but frequently it is represented by 
i. Rockuiu never has i, probably because he was unable to 
distinguish it from other vowels. The vowel *i has converged with 
*; into an indifferent vowel in many cases in East Turki.*** It 
seems that this occurs after or before the consonants g and y. 

P. 427 kis pata “ daughter,” cf. R. 374 ke’zeu “ girl” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. 
giz, ET. 24 gis “ daughter.” 


P. 427 kis, R. 373 kish “ winter” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. qis, ET. 135 qis 
“ winter.” 


18°'The form ossu is obviously a Mongolian form, cf. Mo. usun, Khalkha ussb, 
Urdus usu, Kalm. usn “ water,” etc. 

181 RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 61. 

182 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 88. 
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P. 428 tirnag “nail,” R. 374 terna “ finger nail” = Divan tirnag, Chag., 
Uzb. tirnag, ET. 76 tirmag “ nail.” 

P. 428 kizil (KbI3bINIb) “red” (Rockur has on p. $74 il “ red” and the 
preceding word is keuzeu “ yellow.” This is, of course, a misunderstanding 
and both words have to be put together as keuzeuil = kizil “red” and not 
“ yellow ”) = Divan, Chag., Uzb. gizil, ET. qizil “ red.” 


Under the influence of y- and é- the vowel i becomes :: 


P. 427 ilan (unaH)< *yilan “ snake” = Divan, Chag. yilan, Uzb. ilan, ET. 


109 yilan, Osm. yilan “ snake.” 
P. 427 irax< *yirag “ far” = Divan yirag, Chag. yirag, ET. 36 yiraq, Osm. 


iraq “ far.” 
P. 426 kiin cikkan yani “east” (“the place where sun comes out ”) = 
Divan, Chag., Uzb. cig-, ET. 20 éia- “ to come forth.” 


36. In this connection, I should point out that in a number of 
words with a rounded vowel in the initial syllable, the vowel i 
(t) in the second syllable remains as such, while in some other 


Turkic languages the vowel of the second syllable is a rounded 


one: *** 


P. 426 ugri “thief” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. oyri, ET. 121 oyri, cf. Kirg. 
tru “ thief.” 

P. 431 kozi “lamb” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. qozi, ET. 62 gqozi, Osm. quzi, 
Kirg. qozu “ lamb.” 

P. 431 yumita, R. 374 wmota “egg” = Divan yumurtya, Chag. yumurtga, 


Uzb. yumurqa “ egg.” 
P. 430 kiimi3 (KYMbIUDb) 2** R. 374 kumush “ silver” = Divan kiimiis, 


Chag. kiimiié, Uzb. kémiis, ET. 107 kumus “ silver.” 


Salar, however, gives preference to a rounded vowel not only 
after a syllable with a rounded vowel but also after unrounded 


vowels: 


P. 427 otun “ wood, fuel ” = ET. 41 otun “ fuel.” 

P. 480 monus (MoHTyc) “horn” = Divan miiniiz, Chag. miiniiz, Uzb. 
mogiiz, ET. 51 muruz~munuz, Osm. boynuz (probably influenced by the 
word boyun “ neck”) “horn.” 

P. 427 altun (anTyHb), R. 374 altan (probably a Mongolian form) ~ altun 
“ gold ” = Divan, Chag. altun, Uzb. altin, Osm. altin, ET. 44 altun “ gold.” 


183 Cf, RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. A thorough discussion of the labial harmony and 
labial attraction is found in MENcEs, op. cit., pp. 59 ff.; cf. WurM, op. cit., p. 504. 

184 The vowel i instead of i can be explained by the fact that in Russian u palatalizes 
the preceding consonant, but the Turkic vowel i does not palatalize the consonant. 
The vowel i not palatalizing the preceding consonant is often presented by Russians 


with br (=7). 
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P. 429 yarimtuz “ haif” = Chag. yariméugq, cf. Mo. jarimduy “ half.” 

P. 430 arug “ slim ” = Divan arugq “ tired,” Chag. arug, Uzb. arig “ slim.” 

P. 430 xatun “ thick ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. galin, ET. 121 qélin “ thick.” 

P. 430 katun ksi, R. 374 kadun or kadunksh (= kadun ksi) “ woman” = 
Divan qatun, Chag. yatun, Uzb. yatin~yatun, ET. 135 yatun “ woman.” 

P. 430 karangu “dark” = Divan garanyu, Chag. qaranqu, Uzb. qaranyu, 
ET. 24 gardnyu, Kirg. garanyi, Bashkir garanyi “ dark.” 

P. 431 agu “ poison” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. ayu, Osm. ayi, Bashkir ayiu 
“ poison.” 

P. 431 sanduy (CaHyx) “ chest, trunk ” = Chag. sanduq, Uzb. sandiq, ET. 
17 sandoq “ chest ” < Persian. 


The suffix -liy / -lwy is -liig in P. 480 kiisliig “ strong.” This 
suffix appears in some Turkic languages with i / i, in others with 
u / ti whereby the rounded vowel is not always due to the influ- 
ence of the preceding syllable.'* 


37. The front vowels *6 and *i remain, in general, as such: 


P. 429 kél (KOmb) “lake ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 62 kél “ lake.” 
P. 427 kéz (KO3b) “eye,” R. 374 kuso (!) or kos = Divan, Chag., Uzb., 


ET. 35 kdz “ eye.” 
P. 481 tért “four,” cf. R. 373 tué (!) = Divan, Chag., Uzb. tort, ET. 40 


tort, Osm. dért “ four.” 
P. 427 kiil (kYab) “ ashes” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. kiil, ET. 7 kul “ ashes.” 
P. 427 tiin (TIOHb) “ yesterday ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. tiin “ night,” ET. 
188 tundkun “ yesterday.” 


P. 426 kiin (KYHb) ¢ikkan yani “east,” P. 427 kiindiis (KyHZIOCH and 
this means correctly “his day”) “day,” R. 373 kun “sun” = Divan, Chag., 
Uzb. kiin, ET. 25 kun “ day.” 

P. 426 yiikiriib yiir (r1oKypy6 10pb) “to run” = Divan, Chag. yiigiir-, 
Uzhb. yiigiir-~yiigir-, ET. 100 yugur- “to run.” 

P. 429 ila (Yma) “noon” = Divan iislek, Chag., Uzb. iiylak “ noon.” Cf. 
Mo. iide “ noon.” 


There is in the Turkic languages, however, the irregular de- 
velopment *6 >i **° and in Salar a few words with *6 occur with 


the vowel ii: 


P. 481 giimir (rymbIp), R. 374 kuomeur “coal” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. 
kémiir, ET. 19 kwmur~kémdar “ coal.” 
P. 480 siis (cycb) “ word” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 137 s6z “ word.” 


185 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 97; cf. von GaBatn, Ozbekische Grammatik, p. 35; cf. A. 
von Gasaln, Alttiirkische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1950, p. 47-48; BrocKELMANN, op. cit., 
p. 54; Popps, op. cit., pp. 324-826; Munazs, op. cit., p. 27; cf. Vilhelm THomsen, 
“Inscriptions de l’Orkhon,” MSFOu V, p. 18. 

186 Raporr, op. cit., p. 86; cf. RASAN=N, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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P. 428 kiimir (kymbip) “ bridge” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. képriik, ET. 13 
kupruk~kovruk “ bridge.” 

P. 426 ti5 kiirmis (KyPMUIUb) “one who saw a dream ” = Divan, Chag., 
Uzb., ET. 104 kér- “ to see,” cf. Konya guren< *gérdn “ seeing.” 187 

P. 427 kiirgiindiiiz “dove” = Divan kékiirékiin, Chag. kéveréken, Osm. 
giiverdzin “ dove.” 


Under the influence of the consonant §<*3 and 3<*é the 
vowels 6 and i developed into 7. This development is known in 
Turkic, though effected by other causes.'** 

P. 428 tis < * tus “ dream ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 29 tis “‘ dream.” 


The above named consonant also prevents the vowel from 
becoming a rounded one: 


P. 428 iski< *icki, R. 375 esko “ goat ” = Divan eékii, Uzb. ecki, ET. dégu, 
cf. Chag. 6ékii, etc. “ goat.” - 


38. The vowel *d is represented as d (9) or e (e). Once 
Potanin writes bI,**° 


P. 429 dt (9T) “ meat ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. et, ET. 71 Gt “ meat.” 

P. 427 até (9T9)< *artd, R. 373 été “ tomorrow” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. 
erté “ morning, tomorrow,” ET. 74 drtaé “ morning.” 

P. 427 semiz “ fat” = Divan, Chag., ET. 36, Osm. semiz “ fat.” 

P. 427 emdzix “ breast ” = Chag., Uzb. eméak, ET. 13 dméek “ breast.” 

P. 428 minzi (mbIHr3H) “ forehead ” = Divan, Chag. meniz, Osm. beniz 
“ face.” 


Common Turkic had two vowels of the e-type: *d discussed 


above, and another one which was é, i. e., a narrow (or closed) e.’® 


In Salar, *é has resulted in 7: 


P. 431 idi< *yéti, cf. R. 8373 yéte “seven” = Uzb. yetti, ET. 105 yete 
“ seven,” Ienissei inser. yetmis “seventy,” Chuvash siff3a “ seven.” 

P. 431 cidgek (amunxKexk)< *éeéek “ flower” = Divan, Uzb. éeéak “ flower,’ 
ET. 39 éiéak “ blossom.” 

P. 430 in, (HHT) < *yén, “ sleeve ” = Divan, Chag., Uzb. yen, “ sleeve.” 

P. 430 ildx < *elak “ sieve” = Divan, Chag. elge- “ to sift, to screen,” Uzb. 
elik “ sieve.” 


187 RASANEN, op. cit., p. 62. 

188 RASANEN, op. cit., pp. 63, 96. 

18° The back pronunciation of e (=e) is common in Buriat. The Russians always 
transcribe it as bi. The famous Mongolist Tseben Zamcarano wrote his name LpiGeH. 

199 Cf. Vilhelm Tomson, “Une lettre méconnue des inscriptions de |’Iénissei,” 
JSFOu XXX:4, p. 9; N. Popprs, “ Tiirkisch-tschuwassische vergleichende Studien,” 
Islamica I, pp. 410 ff.; RAsANEN, op. cit., p. 88-89. 
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39. The Common Turkic vowel *7 remains asi. In many cases 
in monosyllabic words ancient *i developed at an early date into i: 

P. 427 ti, R. 374 t'ich “tooth” = Divan tis < *ti3, Chag., Uzb., ET. 123 
ti “ tooth.” 

P. 481 pir, R. 373 pir “ one” = Divan, Chag., Uzb., ET. 80 bir “ one.” 

P. 431 dzigirme, R. 373 igérmi 1*1 “ twenty ” = Divan, Chag. yigirmi, Uzb. 
yigirma, ET. 126 yigerma “ twenty.” 

P. 426 isinde “ within” = Divan i¢inde, Chag. i¢indé, Uzb., ET. 56 icidaé 
“in, within, inside.” 

40. Conclusion. 

Salar belongs, beyond doubt, to what is generally known as East 
Turki. East Turki is the common name for the Turkic dialects 
spoken in East Turkestan. It consists of several dialects.’* 

Salar shares the following characteristics with East Turki: 

1. Both are ayaq- and tay-languages; 

2. Both have y- at the beginning of words and not dz-. 

3. Both have § and not s as in Kazak. 

4. In both of them the final consonant r of syllables is dropped 
in many cases. 

On the other hand, Salar differs from East Turki as explored by 
RaQuETTE and JARRING. 

1. Salar has the participle in -mz3 which, according to JARRING, 
does not occur in the dialects spoken East of the Kucha oasis, i. e., 
in the dialects of Qarashar, Turfan, and Qomul.’* 

2. In Salar the consonant *é at the end of syllables and words 
results in § which is a development unknown to the other East 
Turki dialects. 

3. The consonant *t before *i, *i, and *z results in é in Salar 
but does not in the remaining dialects. 

Thus, although Salar differs from the remaining dialects of East 
Turki, it is only one of its dialects and is not an independent 
language. 


791 The form given by RockHiLu (igérmi) is probably the genuine Salar form, while 
Poranin’s diigirme is obviously a Kazak form. 

192 JARRING, op. cit., pp. 1-6. 

98 JARRING, op. cit., p. 4. 





THE ANONYMOUS SCRIBAL NOTE 
PERTAINING TO 
THE BICIG OF OTEMIS 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In the description of Arabic manuscript number 1899 as cited 
by O. Hovupas from the printed catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de Paris on pages V-VI of the “ Avertissement ” to his 
translation entitled Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-Din Mankobirti, 
Prince du Kharezm par Mohammed en-Nesawi,' it is stated: 


... On remarque @ la page 314 cing lignes décriture en langue et en 
caractéres mongols, suivies des mots arabes: w\ 5) cow Yl OLS Jue 
[vq] 3S) : « Ceci est la lettre (ou l'écriture) de l’émir Saif al-Din, lieutenant 
gouverneur d’Al-Karak.» Le feuillet qui porte ces lignes est un bout de 


rouleau qui parait avoir contenu une dépéche officielle et n’a aucun rapport 
avec le texte d’Al-Nasawi. Ms. daté de l’an 660 de l’hégire (1262 de J.-C.). 


Hovupas himself further stated (p. VI): 


La mention arabe, qui accompagne les cing lignes de mongol, dont on 
trouvera le fac-similé en téte du présent volume, parle d’une localité dite Al- 
Karak, or d’aprés Yaqout cette orthographie avec l’article ne serait pas celle 
de la ville bien connue de Kérak, mais d’une petite bourgade située sur le 
territoire de Baalbek. J’aurais voulu pouvoir donner la traduction de ce 
fragment, mais les démarches que j’avais faites & ce sujet ne m’ont méme 
pas valu l’honneur d’une réponse. 


After page X of the “ Avertissement ” there is a plate entitled: 
“ Fac-similé de la page 314 du manuscrit arabe n° 1899 de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris.” 

Hovupas dated his “ Avertissement ”: “ Paris, 25 février 1895.” 
It was, then, fifty-eight years ago that he wrote: “J’aurais voulu 
pouvoir donner la traduction de ce fragment, mais les démarches 
que j’avais faites 4 ce sujet ne m’ont méme pas valu l’honneur 
d’une réponse.” 


1 Paris: Ernest Leroux, éditeur, 1895 [= Publications de l’Ecole des langues orientales 
vivantes, III* sévie—Vol. X)]. 
478 
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Although Houpas rendered a great service to Mongolianists by 
reproducing the document in his Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-Din 
Mankobirti, neither a transcription nor a translation of it has 
ever been published. That the document has not escaped their 
attention is evident from the fact that it has been mentioned by 
scholars several times; 

On page 34 of his CpaBHuTeabHaad rpaMMaTHKa MOHIOJIbCKOrO 
NMCbMeHHOrO A3bIKa HM XaIxacKoro HapeyuA [Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Mongolian Written Language and the Khalkha Dia- 
lect],?, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov listed this document as number 3 
among the chief monuments of the Mongolian written language: 

8. Tpamota Kapaxcxoro Calc ay-J[ina 1262 r.; cdbakcumuse, B 
KHure O. Houdas’a « Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti par 


Mohammed en-Nesawi», Paris 1895, Publications de l’Ecole des langues 
orientales vivantes, III s., v. 10. 

[8. Letter of Saif ad-Din of Karak of the y[ear] 1262; facsimile, in the book 
of O. Houpas Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti par Mohammed 
en-Nesawi, Paris 1895, Publications de l’Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, 
III s., v. 10.] 


Louis Hamas, following, I presume, Viaprmircov, also listed 
this document as number 3 among “ Les principaux monuments 
de la langue mongole écrite ” in “ Appendice III ” on page 91 of 
his Grammaire de la langue mongole écrite (Paris, 1945) : 


8° La lettre de Saifu-’d-Din, gouverneur de Karak; elle date de 1262. 


On page 58 of his article “ Stand und Aufgaben der Mongoli- 
stik ” in ZDMG 100 (1950) .52-89, N. Poppe remarked: 


Wenn man zu diesen unveréffentlichten, altesten Denkmiilern der schrift- 
mongolischen Sprache noch diejenigen hinzuzahlt, deren faksimilia uns vor- 
liegen, die aber ebenfalls unbearbeitet blieben, so erhalt man eine betrachtliche 
Zahl von alten Sprachdenkmilern. Wir wollen hier noch das Schreiben von 
Saif ad-Din von Karak vom Jahre 1262° . . . erwahnen. 


*O. Houdas, Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-Din Mankobirti par Mohammed en- 
Nesawi, Paris, 1895, s. Facsimile. 


In view of the historical and linguistic importance of each of 
the relatively few extant Mongolian documents of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the time has come, in my opinion, when 


* Leningrad, 1997. 
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the steps taken by Hovupas for the purpose of presenting a trans- 
lation of the document should be given the consideration to which 
they were entitled. 

As for the author and the date of the text, VLAprirRcov, as we 
have seen (page 479 above), listed the document as “I pamota 
Kapaxckoro Cad aq-Jliina 1262 r.” [“ Letter of Saif ad-Din of 
Karak of the y (ear) 1262”], Hamsis (page 479 above) as “La 
lettre de Saifu-’d-Din, gouverneur de Karak; elle date de 1262,” 
and Poprr (page 479 above) as “ das Schreiben von Saif ad-Din 
von Karak vom Jahre 1262.” On page 117 of his posthumous 
Notes sur l'histoire de la Horde d’Or * the late Paul Petxtior called 
it “un document fragmentaire en mongol daté de 1262, qui émane 
du gouverneur de Kérak a |’Est de la Mer Morte.” 

In attributing the document to Saif al-Din of Karak, Vuap1- 
mircov, Hamsis, and Poppe obviously did so, because it is stated 
in the two lines of Arabic text which Houpas translated (see page 
478 above) that the kitab is that “ of the amir Saif al-Din, na’ib 
of al-Karak.” In the Mongolian text, however, it is stated that 
the bidig is that “ of the nayiba of Karag, Otemis.” 

The question of the authorship of the five lines in Mongolian 
is closely related to that of their nature. When we recall 
the statement in the catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
Paris, as cited by Houpas (see p. 478 above)» that: “ Le feuillet 
qui porte ces lignes est un bout de rouleau qui parait avoir con- 
tenu une dépéche officielle et n’a aucun rapport avec le texte d'al- 
Nasawi” and when we compare these five lines with those which 
constitute the “Summary of Contents” on the reverse of the 
Biéig of Busayid Bayatur Qan of 1320, it is quite clear that they 
are simply an anonymous scribal note. The two lines in Arabic 
script are of the same nature. That both notes refer to a single 
document called bicig in the Mongolian text and kitab in the 
Arabic is not to be doubted, for the “ nayiba of Karag, Otemis ” 
and the “ amir, Saif al-Din, nd@’ib of al-Karak ” are unquestion- 
ably one and the same person with two names, one Turkish 
(Otemis~Otemis) and one Arabic (Saif al-Din). 


* Paris, 1949 [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot IT). 
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My colleague and friend Professor Richard N. Frye has very 
graciously made an effort to identify Otemis / Saif al-Din. He 
found in line 2 on page 166 of K. V. ZerrerstEEn’s Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Mamlikensultane (Leiden, 1919) , under the date 
“16 of Rabi‘ al awwal of the year 717,” i.e., 30 May 1317, the 
name oS WI sole apgtered! utes} Ait (a)m(u)3 al-M (u) h(a) m- 
m(a) di wa B(a)had(u)r al-K (a)r(a) ki.t Ait (a) m(u)3 is, of 
course, Otemi3.’ He also found on page 382 of E. Biocuer’s 
“ Moufazzal ibn Abil-Fazail, Histoire des sultans mamlouks ” in 
Patrologia Orientalis, tome XIV, fascicule 3 (Paris, 1920), the 
name of an amir of Baibars: G+) (4) Gall we S(a)if al- 
Din Ait (a)m(u)§ al-S(a) “di. It is tempting to think that the 
former, if not the latter, is our Otemi8 / Saif al-Din.* From these 
examples, in any case, it is perfectly clear that both the Arabic 
Saif al-Din and the Turkish Otemi3 occurred as components in 
the name of a single person. 

Although these five lines are comparable to those constituting 
the “Summary of Contents” on the reverse of the Biéig of 
Busayid Bayatur Qan of 1320, they do not, however, summarize 
the contents of the Bidig of Otemis, but merely allude to them 
in the words: ména qoyin-a ene biéig-i ken ungsibasu iraqmad 
kitiiget (“If anyone read this biéig in the future, let him show 
mercy”). It is regrettable that we do not have the Bicig of 
Otemi’, for, without it, it is virtually impossible to comprehend 
the true significance of these words. That the Biéig itself was an 
official “ Writ ” or “ Letter ” seems entirely probable. 

The date of the Arabic manuscript of the text of Al-Nasawi is, 
as we have seen (p. 478), 1262. As for that of the Mongolian 
text, inasmuch as it is expressly stated in the catalogue of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, as cited by Houpas (see p. 478 
above), that: “ Le feuillet qui porte ces lignes est un bout de 


“On 1 November 1953 Professor Frye suggested that: “ Although no variant read- 
ings are given, perhaps, the wa between the two names is a later addition, and one 
should read Ait (a) m(u)§ al-M (u) h(a) mm (a) di, the Hero, al-K (a) r (a) ki.” 

* Professor Frye also informed me, on the same date, that: “On page 175 his full 
name is given as Ge) (tes) cyl) Vim S(a)if al-Din Ait (a)m(u)é al-M (u)- 
h(a) mm (a) di.” 

*“Or his son,” as further suggested by Professor Frye on the same date. 
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rouleau qui parait avoir contenu une dépéche officielle et n'a 
aucun rapport avec le texte d’al-Nasawi,” it is, at least, question- 
able whether one is justified in assigning the date of 1262 to this 
undated Mongolian document. 

Although I am reluctant to accept the date 1262 for the reason 
which has just been stated, I believe that the document was 
written in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. Its 
linguistic and orthographic features are those characteristic of 
other documents of the period: (1) the occurrence of archaic 
vocabulary (ména [= mona] qoyin-a “in the future”) and (2) 
the fronting of back vowels (biiz [= but] and ména [= mona]) . The 
high incidence of Arabic vocabulary (iraqmad “ mercy,” Karag 
“ Karak,” [nlayibayin [genitive of nayiba<n@ib], and nayib 
[< n@ib]) is also a characteristic feature of other documents of 
the same period from the same part of the Mongolian world. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that the document con- 
tains linguistic features which, in the light of our present 
knowledge, might be considered anomalous: (1) ene bitig Otemis 
Karag-un [nlayibayin bit (“ This biéig is [that] of the nayzba of 
Karag, Otemis ”) instead of ene Otemis Karag-un naytbun bicig 
biii (“This is the bidig of the nayib of Karag, Otemis”) and 
(2) Otemis nayib Karag-un irgen medeliin biikiii-diir biéibei 
(“ The nayib Otemis wrote [this], at the moment when he was gov- 
erning the people of Karag”) instead of Otemi3 nayib Karag-un 
irgen-i meden biikiii-diir biéibei (““ The nayib Otemi’ wrote [this], at 
the moment when he was governing the people of Karag”). The 
inconsistencies in orthography (i.e., nayiba- ~ nayib and Otemis 
~ Otemi3) and the total absence of any punctuation are of no 
special significance. It is also interesting to observe that the point 
for marking the -n is used with regularity: 1. 1: ene; 1. 2: [n]ayi- 
bayin and mona; |. 3: ene, ken, and ungsibasu. 


MonGouian AND ARABIC TEXTS 


[Transcription] 


[1] ene bi¢ig Otemis Karag-un 
[2] [nlayibayin biii ména qoyin-a 
[3] ene biéig-i ken ungSibasu iraqmad 
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[4] kitiigei Otemis nayib Karag-un irgen 

[5] medeliin biikiii-diir bicibei. H (a) 64 k(i) tab al-amir S (a) if 
al-Din 

[6] na’ (i) b al-K (a) r(a)k 


InpEx VeRBORUM MOoNGOLICORUM 


[N. B. Proper names are capitalized. Words of Arabic origin are identified 
by their inclusion in Arabic script. All numbers refer to lines of the text.] 
biéi- Karag-un [2] nayibayin 1-2 

bitibei 5 ken 8 
bitig 1, 3 ki- 
bii- kitiigei 4 

biikiii 5 

: : medel- 
biii [= bui] 2 medeliin 5 
-diir (dat.-loc.) 5 ména [= mona] 2 
ene 1, 3 nayib [¢ Arab. 4 (nd(i)b)] 4 
-i (acc.) 3 {nlayibayin (gen. of nayiba) 2 
iraqmad [¢ Arab. C+>> (r (a) h- Otemis 1 

m (a) t)] 3 Otemis 4 
irgen 4 qoyin-a 2 
Karag [< Arab. ©_5 (K(a)r(a)k)] un (gen.) 1,4 

v. Karag-un irgen, Karag-un  ungii- 

nayibayin ungsibasu 3 
Karag-un irgen 4 -yin (gen.) 2 (nayibayin) 


Moncouian AND AraAsBic TExTs 


[Translation] 


This bicig* is’ [that] of * the [n]ayiba* (n@ib) of Karag’ 
(Karak) , Otemis.* If anyone read this bidig in the future,’ let 
him show * mercy.’ The nayib*° (n@’ib) Otemi’ wrote [this], at 
the moment when he was governing” the people of Karag 
(Karak). This* [is] the kitab* of the amir,* Saif al-Din,” 
naib ** of al-Karak.” 

Notes 


*The word bidig means “ writing,” hence, “writ,” “letter,” “book,” etc. In this 
anonymous scribal note it unquestionably refers to a “writ” or “letter” of Otemia / 
the amir, Saif al-Din, na’ib of al-Karak. For further remarks see page 481 above. 

* The orthography biii for bui is interesting. The fronting of back vowels in the 
initial syllable is an orthographic feature not only of this document (see page 482 
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above), but also of many others of the period. Cf., e.g., Francis Woodman Cuzavzs, 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 
(1949) 1-188 (p. 127, n. 225); “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 in Memory 
of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13(1950).1-131 (p. 126, n. 250); “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1888 in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951) .1-104 (pp. 100-101, n. 155; 
p. 103, n. 163); “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15 (1952) 1-123 
(p. 119, n. 261); Antoine Mostazrt and Francis Woodman Cuxraves, “ Trois 
‘ocuments mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 15 (1952) 419-506 (p. 
426); and Francis Woodman Cuxaves, “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de 
Téhéran,” HJAS§ 16 (1958) .1-107 (p .21). Cf. also ména for mona in line 2 below. 

* For this use of the genitive immediately. followed by the copula, see my remark on 
page 482 above. The only other example which I have encountered is that in the 
Secret History of the Mongols § 214 (YCPS 9.16al): .. . juldu (? jiildii) Altani-yin 
bolba “. . . the chief merit was [that] of Altani.” 

“The form nayiba instead of nayib ¢ Arabic ~ U (n@’ib) (which appears in line 4 
below) is extraordinary. That we should expect nayibun instead of nayibayin—the 
final -a of nayiba cannot be explained either on Arabic or Mongolian grounds—is 
perfectly clear from the fact that we find nayibud (a Mongolian plural in -ud of 
nayib) in line 2 of “ Document III” (Fig. 30 / Page 41) (B) of the Teheran docu- 
ments. For a discussion of the word cf. CLEAvzs, op. cit., p. 60, n. 11. 

°This name has already been discussed by B. Vuaprmircov on page 77 of his 
article “ Apa6cKue cnoBa B MOHTombCcKOM” [“ Arabic Words in Mongolian” in 
Sanucxu Koaneruu Boctoxosegos (Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes) 5 (1980). 
78-82 (cf. the review by P. Pe.uior in JP 28[1932].510-511). Vuaprmircov wrote: 

“12, Monr.-mucbM. Karag (~ Karak) ¢ apa6. Karak ‘Ha3BaHve OHOrO roposa’ 
karyad ‘Topoa, yKpenmeHHoe MecTO’: cM. rpaMoTy KapaKckoro Cai ay-JIuna 


1262.° 





®° Paxcumuse B KHHTe O. Houdas’a. Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti 


par Mohammed en-Nessawi. Paris, 1895. 
[“12. Mong.-Writ. Karag (~ Karak) ¢ Arab. Karak ‘name of one city’ < Aramaic 
karxa ‘city, fortified place’: v. the letter of the Karak Saif ad-Din of the year 1262.° 





“® Facsimile in the book of O. Houdas. Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti 
par Mohammed en-Nesawi. Paris, 1895.”] 

In transcribing the name Karag, I have followed Vuaprmircov. Inasmuch as the k 
in the Arabic original P:) K(a)r(a)k is not a velar (i.e., gq), the Mongols, not- 
withstanding the presence of the posterior a vowel, wrote the name Karag. Cf. also 
such words as garudi, gandarwis, etc. of Sanskrit origin in which the Mongols write 
g, not ‘y, because in the Sanskrit original the initial guttural is g, not the velar . 

As for the location of Karag (< Karak), Houpas, as we have already seen (p. 478 
above), stated: “La mention arabe, qui accompagne les cing lignes de mongol, . . . 
parle d’une localité dite Al-Karak, or d’aprés Yaqout cette orthographe avec l'article 
ne serait pas celle de la ville bien connue de Kérak, mais d’une petite bourgade située 
sur le territoire de Baalbek.” 

On page 117 of his posthumous Notes sur histoire de la Horde d’Or, however, Paul 
PELLIoT, commenting on the remark by Berteld Sputer on page 297 of Die Goldene 
Horde, Die Mongolen in Russland 1223-1582 (Leipzig, 1948): “Krk (gemeint ist 
offenbar, trotz der ungenauen geographischen Angabe, Krakau)” as well as that in 
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note 10 on page 79 of the same work: “ Ebenso ausgeschlossen ist es, in Karak nur 
das mongolische Wort fiir ,, Festung“ (karak, von syr. Karka, vgl. Vladimircov, Ar., 
wie unten S. 243, Anm. 17, S. 77) zu sehen,” stated: 

“|, . Spuler, 297, estime que Karak est « manifestement Cracovie »; a la p. 79, il 
écarte, comme exclue, toute explication par «le mot mongol pour forteresse, karak >; 
ceci ne valait pas d’étre dit, car il n’y a pas de mot mongol karak, « forteresse >, 
mais seulement un document fragmentaire en mongol daté de 1262, qui émane du 
gouverneur de Kérak a l'Est de la Mer Morte, et ot ce nom de lieu sémitique fameux 
est transcrit naturellement.” 

The solution of the problem must be left to the competence of a specialist in Near 
Eastern Studies. For remarks concerning the well-known Karak at the time of the 
Mongolian occupation, however, cf. Claude Canen, La Syrie du Nord a l’époque des 
croisades et la principauté franque d’Antioche (Paris, 1940), p. 707 and p. 714. 

®For the name Otemis (~Otemis in line 4 below) cf. C. BrockeLMANNn, Mittel- 
tiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luydt at-Turk (Budapest- 
Leipzig, 1928), page 251: “ UtamyS Mannername.” 

In the entry on “ Utar” on pages 184-185 of his Notes sur l’histoire de la Horde 
d’Or [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot II) (Paris, 1949), Paul Petiior remarked 
(p. 184): “ Utar serait «le Gagnant ». En ce cas, il est & séparer, au point du vue 
étymologique, du nom ume | de Ka8yari (I, 89°; Brockelmann, 251); si le texte est 
correct, celui-ci est forcément *Utamis (avec les autres possibilités théoriques o-, 6-, 
ii-), tiré d’un verbe uta- ou ota-, et non plus ut-; Houtsma a adopté Otamis.” 

That BrocketMann’s “ UtamyS” is an incorrect vocalization and that Houtsma’s 
“Otamis” is a correct one is clear from the fact that the word is attested in the 
“Third Manuscript” of the Qutadyu Bilig. On page 745 of S. E. Matov’s article 
“U3 tperbei pykonucn Kytagry Bunaux” (“Extrait du troisieme manuscrit de 
Qutadyu bilig”) in Aspectus Akagemun Hayx CCCP. 1949 (Bulletin de l’Académie 
des Sciences de 1 URSS), N° 9, VII Cepus, Otgenenne TymanutapnHpirx Hayx (VII 
Série, Classe des Humanités), pp. 787-754, we read: 


[QB 158] 


(31) Otémis botur sin ra’yjat xaqy, sin utru yaqyn qol, ai alti aqy. 


(31) Koryza TbhI BLINOHHUIb CBOM O6a83aHHOCTH K MOJaHHbIM, TO HM cam Tpe6yi 
OTHOCHTe€IbHO CBOHX MpaB, O WleApbii NOCMaHHHK. 


[(81) When thou fulfillest thine obligations to the subjects, then also thyself demand 
concerning thy rights, O liberal envoy.] 

On page 407b of S. E. Matov’s IlamaTHHKH ApeBHeTIOPKCKOH MHCbMeHHOCTH 
[Monuments of Old-Turkish Literature] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1951) we find the word 
étd- registered and defined as follows: “ dtd- BbITOMHATb, QBW, 15827; RC., I, 1264” 
[“ 6ta- to fulfill, QBW, 1582; R(aptov) Dict (ionary), I, 1264”). 

The name Otemis literally means “'The One Who is Said to Have Fulfilled.” 

™For the orthography ména with the front vowel (6) in the first syllable see note 
2 above. 

For the expression ména qoyin-a = mona qoyin-a cf. note 132 on page 116 of “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362... ,” where this example is cited. (For mén-a 
qoyin-a in line 4 of the note read ména qoyin-a.) 


13 
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* Lit., “let him make.” See note 10 below. 
* The reading iragmad was proposed by one of my former students, Dr. Herbert 
Scuurmann, on 24 November 1948. It is unquestionably the Arabic C+>J r(a) h- 


m(a)t “mercy” with the prothetic vowel which regularly appears in words of foreign 
origin with an initial 7-. For other examples of the prothetic vowel cf. note 9 on 
page 62 of “The Mongolian Documents... .” 

The expression iragmad kitiigei is literally, “let him make mercy.” In Uactp III 
(Part III) of his Monronpbcxui cnopapb MyKxanagumat an-Ana6 [Mongolian Dic- 
tionary Mukaddimat al-Adab] N. N. Poppe registered the word rahmat on page 495, 
column 8, of the Yka3aTeIb MOHTONbCKHX COB [“ Index of Mongolian Words ”] with 
references to pages 214, 218, $47 of the Dictionary and on page 546, column 8, of 
the YKa3aTemb TiopKcKHx caoB [“ Index of Turkish Words ”] with references to 
pages 128, 207, and 214 of the Dictionary. The example on page 313, column 1, of 
the Dictionary reads: “rahmat kibe tiindii [misprint for tiindi—F.W.C.] Co>> « 
g4 9 aS rahim gildi anga 4) oaks pé> > OKa3an eMy MHJOCepAne [‘ showed 
mercy to him’) 990.” The absence of the prothetic i- in the examples of the word 
rahmat in the Mukkaddimat al-Adab clearly show that it is not a “ naturalized ” form. 

For examples of raqgmat and raxmdat in Turkish cf. Matov, [laMaTHuKy, p. 418a. 

2° Between the words Otemis and Karag-un irgen of line 4 there is a word which is 
almost illegible, because the ink has, in great part, disappeared, just as in the case 
of the final n of the word nayibayin (line 2) of which there remains nothing more 
than the point and a part of the terminal stroke. For its identification I am indebted 
to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in a letter dated 22 August 1953, remarked: 

“.. . Il me semble que le mot en question peut étre lu nayib. Otemii nayib “le 
nayib Otemi3” est d’ailleurs ce qu’on attend ici. Qu’ici le mot ait été écrit correcte- 
ment nayib, en regard de nayiba- de la ligne 2, ne signifie pas grand’chose, 4 mon avis.” 

1TIn the word medeliin we seem to have a converbum modale in -n (with the union 
vowel in -ii-) of an unattested verb *medel- “to govern.” 

In his letter dated 22 August 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“. . Il est vrai qu’un verbe medel- n’est pas attesté, que nous sachions. Mais il se 
pourrait que nous ayons ici une forme secondaire de mede-. Cf. mo. éakil- qui existe a 
cété de éaki-, et muskil- & cété de muski-, etc. Voir Ramstedt, Verbstammbildungslehre. 
§4.” 

As I have remarked above (p. 482), one would have expected Otemis nayib Karag-un 
irgen-i meden biikiii-diir biéibei. 

*2 For the transcription of this Arabic subscript cf. Robert P. Biaxe and Richard N. 
Fryn, “History of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc‘,” 
HJAS 12 (1949) .269-399 (p. 390, n. 61). For its translation cf. Houpas, op. cit., p. VI, 
and Buaxe and Frys, op. cit., p. 390, n. 61. 

18 The word k(i)tab was translated, as we have seen (p. 478), “la lettre (ou 
Vécriture)” by Hovupas (op. cit., p. VI) and “ the letter ” by BLake and Frre (op. cit., 
p. 390, n. 61). 

14For al-amir cf. note 12 (al) on page 64 of “The Mongolian Documents . . .” 
and note 36 (amir) on page 99 of the same article. 

15 For the name S(a)if al-Din “Sword of the Religion ” cf. the list of “lakabs avec 
din se trouvant jusqu’au 7° siécle de I’Islim” on page 67 of J. H. Kramers’ article 
“Les noms musulmans composés avec Din” in Acta Orientalia 5 (1927) .53-67. 

*° For naib see note 5 above. 

11 For al-K (a)r (a) k cf. Houpas (op. cit., p. VI). Cf. also Buaxe and Fryrs, op. cit., 
p. $90, n. 61. 





REVIEWS 
Fu Ssu-nien M348, Fu Meng-chen hsien-sheng chi Wit: RAASK, 


in 6 vols., 1952, Taiwan (Formosa) 


Two years after the tragic death of Fu Ssu-nien (1896-1950) ,* 
his collected works were published under the title of Fu Meng- 
chen hsien-sheng chi in six volumes in 1952 in Formosa. The 
contents of the six volumes are divided into three parts as follows: 


Part 1 (vol. 1), writings of the period 1918-1926, when Fu studied at 
Peking University (1913-1919), in England (1920-1923) and in Germany 
(1923-1926). These include 16 articles on history, language, literature, phil- 
osophy, and psychology; 10 book reviews ranging from Cau Hsi’s commen- 
taries on the Book of Odes to F. S. Scumuzr’s Formal Logic: A Scientific 
and Social Problem; 9 articles on social reform, 10 letters, and 8 poems in 
the colloquial style. The majority of these writings have appeared in the 
periodical Hsin ch‘ao $f¥3 (The Renaissance) edited by Fu and some twenty 
fellow students in Peking University. Four letters on the history of ancient 
China deserve special attention. They were addressed to Ku Chieh-kang 
JAdAM). Fv’s former roommate in Peking University and editor of the famous 
series of Ku shih pien 7& HE? 

Part 2 (vols. 2-4), scholarly works of the period after 1926 when he taught 
at Canton Chung-shan University and Peking University and served as 
research fellow and director of the Institute of History and Philology, 
Academia Sinica. Vol. 2 contains lecture notes on ancient Chinese literature, 
the Book of Odes, philosophers in the period of Warring States, introduction 
to historiography, and researches on the Shih chi. These lecture notes were 
printed for the students and not intended for public circulation. Nevertheless 
they contain penetrating discussions and fresh ideas. Vol. 3 reproduces Fu’s 
outstanding book, Hsing-ming ku-hsiin pien-cheng Petr A MN HER. first 
published in 1938. For a summary of major points in the book, see Wing-tsit 
Cuan, Religious Trends in Modern China (New York, 1953), pp. 27-80. 
Vol. 4 contains 10 articles and 13 prefaces and colophons. Nearly all of 
them have appeared in the Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology 
(CYYY). Fv’s articles on the history of ancient China have received atten- 
tion in the West. Paul Petuior reported briefly on two of them in TP 27 
(1930) .222 and 28 (1931) .505. Owen Larrrore in his Inner Asian Frontiers 


*Fou suffered a stroke while defending the Budget of the Taiwan University 
at the Taiwan Provincial Assembly and died subsequently in the conference hall on 
December 20, 1950. 

* These letters are included in Ku shih pien vol. 2, Peiping, 1980. On Ku Chieh- 
kang, see A. W. Hummet, The Autobiography of a Chinese Historian, Leiden, 1931. 
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of China (New York, 1940) makes extensive references to Fu’s “I Hsia tung- 
hsi shuo” 9333 34 PGR which stresses a cleavage between east and west 
in ancient China (in contrast to the cleavage between north and south after 
the 8rd century). More recently, Wane Yii-ch‘iian =F fg, basing himself on 
Fu’s “ Ta-tung Hsiao-tung shuo” ~¢ 3/3 H_ which offers the theory that 
the states of Lu, Ch‘i, and Yen were first enfeoffed in Honan and only later 
moved to Shantung and Hopei, advances his new dating of early Ch‘i knife 
coins in the first part of the 9th century B.C. In my discussion of Dr. 
Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient China,* I have also called attention 
to Fv’s ingenious interpretation of the terms chiin-tzu #3 and yeh-jen BF 
in a puzzling passage of the Confucian Analects (Legge |. 237) as referring 
to the Chou conquerors and the conquered Shang people respectively. Fu’s 
Tung-pei shih-kang He 4b SHH (Peiping, 1932) is not reproduced in Part 2, 
because it was written in collaboration with five other scholars.5 

Part 3 (vols. 5 and 6), essays on current events and miscellanea from 
’ 1931 to 1950. There are 47 articles on internal and international political 
problems, 29 on education, and 5 on the merits of Western medical science 
vs. merits of traditional Chinese medicine. Fu was vehemently on the side 
of the former. The miscellaneous writings include personality reviews of 
Paul Pe.uiot, V. K. Tine, and Bernard Suaw and a few brief colophons and 
prefaces. 


These impressive volumes, totalling nearly 2,000 pages, reveal 
a man of encyclopaedic learning and a man of action. As pointed 
out by Dr. Hu Shih in his preface, the scholarly world will un- 


doubtedly be most interested in Fvu’s learned articles in Part 2, 
which are of lasting value. Other portions of the collection, 
nevertheless, provide materials of considerable interest to students 
on modern China. Because Fv was first a student leader of an 
enlightenment movement in 1918 and 1919 and later became an 
able educator, administrator, and outspoken member of the 
People’s Political Council, his essays on contemporary problems 
and current events illustrate the intellectual and political history 
of his time. His strong attack against conservatism and corrup- 
tion and his wholehearted devotion to nationalism and liberalism 
represent notable trends in the thought of Chinese intelligentsia 
of his time. 

As a scholar, Fu’s contribution lies primarily in the field of 
history of ancient China. By careful comparison of old texts 


* Wane Yii-ch‘iian, Early Chinese Coinage, New York, 1951, pp. 150-153. 
* HJAS 13 (1950) 537. 
®“ Rules of Compilation,” Item 1. 
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and archaeological findings, and by masterly combination of mul- 
tiple approaches—racial, geographical, social, and cultural—he 
succeeded in offering new working hypotheses for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of ancient China, especially that of the Chou 
dynasty. According to Fv, the political feudalism of the Chou 
dynasty was basically a system of military colonization. It took 
several generations for the Chou dynasty to consolidate its power 
in central and eastern China. Only gradually did its feudal states 
expand in the outer areas. The Huai valley, for instance, was 
not fully under control until the early part of Eastern Chou. 
His application of the principles of conquest and expansion in 
the Chou period is particularly effective. 

Fu had an extraordinary memory and excellent training in 
textual criticism. According to a short biography, he finished the 
Thirteen Classics at the age of eleven.® Judging from his writings, 
I believe he remembered most of the Classical texts in his later 
years, and, in addition, could recite many passages from memory, 
if not whole books, from such histories as Kuo-yii, Chan-kuo ts‘e, 
Shih-chi and Han shu and works by a large number of philosophers 
of Chou, Ch‘in and Han. His critical scholarship was largely in 
the tradition of Ch‘ing and early Republican philologists, but, 
at many places, reveals independent insight. Consequently, his 
opinion on ancient texts has been valued by experts in the field. 
For instance, H. G. Cree in his Confucius, the Man and the 
Myth (New York, 1949) , pp. 200-201, quotes Fu to suggest a late 
dating of the Book of Changes. It was with this unusual memory 
and training, together with a keen power of observation, sharpened 
and enlarged in prospect after studying abroad, that Fu set to 
the study of Chinese history. 

Fu did not stand in the field alone. For twenty-three years, 
he served as the head of the Institute of History and Philology. 
Thus he was behind many projects of archaeological excavation, 
publication of Ming and Ch‘ing documents, linguistic survey and 
ethnological expedition. Many of his colleagues are leading 
scholars in their fields. His connection with Peking University 


* Fu So-chang chi-nien t‘e-k‘an (4 FT SREA- FFI), 1951, Taipei, pp. 1-8. 
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was even longer, first as a student (1913-1919), later as a pro- 
fessor (1929-1932) and acting chancellor (1945-1946) , altogether 
thirty-three years. It was in these institutions that he knew such 
scholars as Hu Shih, Ku Chieh-kang, Hsiis Chung-shu #'?f, 
and Tune Tso-pin #fFH, to name only a few specialists on 
ancient China. These fellow scholars undoubtedly influenced 
one another in their methods and approaches, It is remarkable 
that in several theories Fu took the initiative, but detailed works 
have been done by others. For example, Fu’s “ Chou tung-feng 
yi Yin i-min” ARHREIRR gave stimulous to Hu Shih’s 
famous article “Shuo Ju” #tfic ;7 Fu’s theory that the Pin-feng 
@AJB. section of the Book of Odes belonged to Lu in Shantung 
rather than Pin in Shensi led to a detailed study of this problem 
by Hsiti Chung-shu.* Both Hu and Hsi admit their indebtedness 
to Fv. 

Partly due to the nature of ancient Chinese history, and partly 
due to Fv’s inclination to theories, his writings seem to show more 
fruitful suggestiveness than conclusiveness. This, however, need 
not be regretted, because many of his fresh ideas will remain 


stimulating for generations to come. 
L.S. Y. 


"CYYY 4.3(1934) 233-290. For a German translation of the article, see Wolfgang 
Frankz, trans., “ Der Ursprung der Ju und ihre Beziehung zu Konfuzius und Lau-dsi,” 
Sinica Sonderausgabe (1935) .141-171, (1986) .1-42. 

*“ Pin-feng shuo” in CYYY 6.4(1936) 481-452. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


T‘ang Wang Chien kung-tz‘u i pai shou ERR w—AG , Com- 
mentary by Hicasut Kei 43% (Aoyama Hakki 7FIl{AlR) , 
Kydto University Department of Literature, 1953. 15 folios. 


Wane Chien is one of the minor T‘ang poets (chin-shih 755) 
chiefly remembered for this series of one hundred * seven-word 
chiieh-chii verses describing scenes of court life. These poems are 
interesting from a literary historical point of view in their simi- 
larity to the tz‘w, both in tone and in the vocabulary which admits 
an unusual number of colloquialisms. They differ from the tz‘u 
in that they observe a strict regularity in line length and rhyme 
scheme, but there is no doubt that these too were songs. (The 
variant readings consist chiefly of homonyms, arguing for oral 
transmission) . 

The text is one for which a critical edition such as this is a 
real necessity. The collation has been carefully done, and the 
commentary throws light on many of the obscure questions in- 
volving customs and locale, even while leaving unexplained as 
many more. The student of T‘ang mores and cultural history 
will find here much to interest him. For the other kind of problem 
which the reader of Tang poetry faces—elliptical syntax, con- 
notations and overtones generally, no help can be expected from 
this commentary. The same complaint of course can be lodged 
against almost all traditional Chinese commentaries, and this one 
by a Japanese scholar of the old school (his dates are 1791-1849) 
is in Chinese. 

The present edition has been reproduced in mimeographed 
form from a ms. copy preserved in the Jingi Bunko WHICH. 
Again, the Department of Literature of the University of Kydto 
is to be congratulated and thanked for a useful and worth-while 
publication. 


‘In this edition 102. Such numbers are seldom more than: approximate, like the 
i¥— FB (306) or S#F— FA HY (varies around $20 in the common editions). 
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